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NOTICE! To Readers of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE: Owing 
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we strengly advise our readers to watch the news stands so that they will not 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE TELEPHONE CALL. 


EGINALD CARRUTHERS 
jumped out of his boat, tied 
her to the iron ring at the 
bottom of the steps, and 
walked quickly up the gay little gar- 
den that ran down to the river from 
Willow Cottage. The French windows 





of the sitting room stood open, and he 
looked in. Nobody was there. He 
stepped inside, opened the door that 
led into the miniature hall, and cailed 
out, “Monck! Monck! Where are 
your” 

There was no answer. Then he 
called, “Johnson!” but was no more 
successful than before. There was not 
a sound or a movement in reply; the 
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house was apparently deserted. He 
returned to the sitting room and shut 
the door heavily. “They must be all 
out,” he said, frowning with annoyance. 

He threw himself down in a chair 
and took up a paper. But he was evi- 
dently not in the mood for reading, 
for after a few minutes he got up again 
and moved restlessly about the room. 

“T wonder how long he'll be?” he 
muttered. “I don’t want to go away 
without seeing him. I can’t settle down 
to anything till I get it off my mind. I 
must know how much truth there is 
in these reports—how far he is to 
blame. If I find ” The remainder 
of the sentence was left unspoken, but 
his mouth closed like a snap. He 
walked over to the window and stared 
out. Nobody was in sight; there was 
scarcely a sound to be heard. Every- 
thing seemed to be drowsing afier the 
heat of the day. 

It was a pretty scene on which he 
looked, though his eyes were blind to 
its beauty because of the tumult within 
him. The garden was gay and scented 
with a wealth of summer flowers. 
Roses were everywhere. Red and 
white ramblers climbed over rustic 
arches, gorgeous standards flanked the 
trim lawn, delicate tea roses grew close 
to the brown earth. It was a garden 
of roses, but the pretty white bunga- 
low took its name from the drooping 
willow trees at the bottom, which 
dipped into the river and provided se- 
clusion as well as shade on the hottest 
day. It was up a little backwater where 
few people came except visitors to the 
cottage, so that it was almost unknown 
and unseen by the ordinary boating per- 
son. 

Carruthers looked at his watch. It 
was half past nine; he had been wait- 
ing half an hour. Was it any use wait- 
ing any longer? He had to row back, 
and it would be dark soon. Monck 





might be spending the evening out. 
Johnson, too, had no doubt taken ad- 





vantage of his master’s absence to go 
off on his own account. It would serve 
him right if the place were robbed in 
his absence; but there was not much 
danger. It was a well-behaved little 
village, and owed too much to its sum- 
mer visitors to treat them badly. 

As he was hesitating what to do, his 
watch in his hand, the telephone bell 
rang in the room. Carruthers instine- 


tively took a _ step forward—and 
stopped. The bell rang again sharply, 


and after a moment’s hesitation he went 
over and took off the receiver. The 
confounded noise would go on if he 
didn’t answer. It was probably noth- 
ing of importance; he would say 
Monck was out. But before he could 
speak a woman’s voice said quickly: 

“Ts that you, Basil? Basil, is that 
your” 

He gave a violent start and nearly 


dropped the receiver. It was so 
strange. That voice coming at that mo- 


ment was almost like an answer to his 
thoughts. He had been thinking of 
her—he had done nothing but think of 
her and Basil Monck for the last hour 
or two. And now, in the midst of his 
doubts and suspicions, she had rung up 
the man he was waiting to see. It was 
a strange coincidence. She had called 
him “Basil”; she never did in public, 
so it meant something. On the impulse 
of the moment he disguised his voice 
and when she asked again, “Is that you, 
Basil?” he answered, “Yes.” 

Then there was a pause while he 
waited and wondered. What was he 
going to hear? His heart beat violently, 
his lips made a straight line in his white 
face, his eyes stared without expres- 
sion. He had been fighting with his 
wrath, keeping it down with difficulty; 
it had burned all the more fiercely for 
the restraint and the waiting, and now, 
in a moment, it flared up and held him 
at its mercy. The one word had done 
it, spoken by the voice that was dearer 
to him than any other in the world. 


























Why did she call him “Basil” secretly? 
What could she have to say to him that 
he—the man she had promised to marry 
—had not the right to hear? 

He thought neither of honor nor dis- 
honor; all ordinary considerations were 
obliterated in the wave of passion at 
swept over him. He held the receiy 
to his ear and listened intently, every 
nerve on the alert, but not a word came 
in answer. He copying 
Monck’s voice as 
“Ves? Are you there? What is it! 
But still all was silence. He could 
hardly restrain himself. Why didn’t 
she speak? Why did she keep him in 
this agony of suspense? He pressed 
the instrument hard against his ear as 
though he would force an answer from 
it. It was all of no use. 

He dropped the receiver on the table 
and sprang to his feet. He would go 
round at once and see Lilah. She had 
ereeentty suspected something, or why 
hadn‘t she answered? There had been 
truth, then, in the whispers he had 
heard, but not heeded, in the gossip he 
had brushed aside. He would listen to 
nothing until to-day, when his mothe 
a did not 
out reason, he k new 5 she had given him 

He 
H 


spoke again, 
nearly as he could: 


S99 


poken. She speak ticles 
u d | een obliged 

1ad come over to 
il ‘Meek: to put 
now he 


facts ofs, 





hz 
listen at last. e : 
have it out with Basi 
a stop to the scan dal. 
could not believe that Lilah had+ been 
much to blame. She was young and 
unsuspecting, Monck was a man of the 


Even 


world; she had been flattered by his 
attentions; he had drawn her, unwit- 
tingly, into a friendship from which 


difficult to escape. He 
excuse for her. But his 
anger was hot against the man who 
had tried to usurp his place, who had 
made gossip busy with her name. 

The telephone call had put a different 
There was more 
here than he had guessed, more even 
than he had feared. What did it all 


she found it 
made every 


complexion on things 
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mean? He stood motionless for a min- 
ute, staring out into the gathering dark- 
ness. warned him to be 
cautious, to take time for consideration. 
There had been trouble and appeal in 
her voice when she cried, “Ts that you, 
Basil?” She was evidently in distress ; 
there was something wrong. 

He caught up his cap and went out 
into the fresh night air. All at once 
he felt weak and exhausted. The mys- 
tery sickened him; he was caught in 
a network of lies and deceit. It was 
like a physical oppression; his breath 
came heavily, he felt a claminess on 
his forehead. All his instincts were 
clean and honest; he loathed anything 
underhand. 

Stepping into his boat he untied the 
rope. He did not want to see Monck 
now, he would be at a disadvantage. 
He must have time to recover a little, 
to decide on his course of action. Still 
less did he want to see the girl he loved. 
His momentary anger against her had 
burned out, and he was only conscious 
of a great emptiness, a great loss, for 
already he seemed to have lost her. 
With Monck it different. He 
could hardly keep calm when he thought 
of him—gf how he had been tricked and 
deceived. If they had never been inti- 
friends, at least they had been 
sufficiently friendly to make Monck’s 
conduct disgraceful—unpardonable. 

Mrs. Carruthers heard her son come 
in and hoped he would come to look 
But the steps went past her 


Something 


was 


mate 


for her. 


door and up to his own room. She 
sighed gently. When he was a little 
boy and they two had had only each 
other she had always been able to com- 
fort him, Her arms and her lips had 
been enough. It was different now. 
She could not help feeling angry and 


rl who had never cared 
for him, she knew, in the right way. 
In contrast to her son she was more 
angry with the girl than with the man; 
her disloyalty was worse than his. 


VW ith the rea 


bitter 
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If Lilah had not openly broken faith 
with her boy Mrs. Carruthers was con- 
vinced that she was secretly deceiving 
him. She knew that their friends at 
Ferrybridge were eagerly watching the 
development of events, though of 
course they were tongue-tied in her 
presence. She had heard that even in 
the village it had been a matter of com- 
ment how much Monck and Lilah were 
together. At last she could bear it no 
longer and had spoken to Reggie. He 
had taken it better than she had ex- 
pected; perhaps he had not been as 
blind as he appeared to be, she thought. 
She had seen him wince, and she could 
guess something of the pain and anger 
that lay under the outward calm. 

“Tt is Monck’s fault,” he had said. 
“Lilah is so young, she has no thought 
of harm. She doesn’t know how cen- 
sorious the world is. But it is time, as 
you say, that it was put a stop to.” 

“You will be careful,” she said anx- 
iously; “you will be on your guard. I 
never liked him; I don’t trust him. You 
won’t let him drag you into a quarrel?” 

“T shall avoid any open breach, if 
possible, for Lilah’s sake,” he said 
quietly. 

Then he had left her without another 
word, and she did not even know where 
he had gone, though she could guess. 
She had listened anxiously for his re- 
turn—he had been gone some time— 
she had hoped he would come in and 
tell her what had passed. But as he did 
not, she was wise enough not to go to 
him. He wanted to be alone. 

It was true enough. Just then he 
could not have borne even his mother’s 
presence. He had to think out things 
by himself. He wanted, if possible, to 
deal with Monck only, not even to speak 
of the matter to Lilah. It seemed some- 
how degrading—as though he could not 
trust her. It would leave an unpleas- 
antness behind. If a thing were once 
discussed it made it so much more real; 
that was why he had shirked touching 


on the subject. But now it could no 
longer be avoided, and he would take 
care that Monck should fully under- 
stand that he must alter his behavior, 

As the result of his meditations, Reg- 
gie wrote the following letter before he 
retired to bed: 

Dear Monck: I will call to-morrow morn- 
ing about eleven and hope to find you in, as 
I must speak to you on a matter of some im- 


portance. Yours sincerely, 
R. CARRUTHERS, 


This he took out and posted himself, 


CHAPTER II. 
LILAH’S CONFESSION. 


REGGIE had gone down to the river 
for his usual swim before break- 
fast and was walking back with his 
towels round his neck when he saw his 
mother standing at the garden gate, 
looking out for him. He waved his 
hand and hastened his steps, but she 
gave him no greeting in return. Her 
face was unusually grave, and she held 
a newspaper in her hand. 

When he came up she slipped her 
hand through his arm and drew him 
toward the house without a word. He 
looked at her in some surprise. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. “Is 
anything wrong?” 

“Wait,” she said in agitated tones, 
“wait till we get inside.” He saw it 
was something serious and said no more 
until he had followed her into the morn- 
ing room and shut the door. 

“Well,” he said anxiously, “what is 
it, mother? You’re trembling all over. 
What is the matter? Tell me.” 

“Something dreadful has happened,” 
she whispered unsteadily, “at Willow 
Cottage. I’ve just seen it in the paper. 
He—Mr. Monck is dead.” 

“Dead!” he exclaimed in amazement. 
“Nonsense! There must be some mis- 
take. It’s impossible. What do they 
say? Let me look,” and he stretched 























out his hand for the paper. But she 


held it back. 

“It’s true enough,” she wailed. “Reg- 
gie—Reggie! Tell me you had noth- 
ing to do with it.” 

“Mother!” Astonishment, reproach, 
indignation, were all in that one word. 

For once she did not mind hurting 
him; she was glad that he could be 
angry. His look and voice told her 
that he was innocent. She burst into 
a passion of tears. She was not a cry- 
ing woman, but the relief was so great. 

“Tt was such a terrible shock,” she 
sobbed. ‘When I opened the paper and 
saw it I could not help wondering. I 
heard you come in last night and I 
guessed where you had been. You 
might have done it in a moment of pas- 
sion—he might have said more than you 
could bear. I did not really believe— 
but I was afraid.” 

“T went to see Monck last night,” he 
said, “but he was not in. I waited over 
half an hour and then I came away. I 
saw nobody; the place was deserted.” 

He drew the paper gently from her 
grasp and read the account. It was 
headed, “Mysterious River Tragedy.” 

Mr. Basil Monck, well known here in 
financial and social circles, was found shot 
dead at his residence at Ferrybridge last 
night about ten o’clock. His servant, a man 
named Johnson, who had been with him for 
some years, said that his master had given 
him the evening off and he had gone out di- 
rectly after dinner. Mr. Monck was per- 
fectly well and in his usual good spirits when 
Johnson left the cottage at a quarter past 
eight. Hearing no one about when he came 
back about ten o’clock, he concluded his mas 
ter was out, as the place was all in darkness. 
He was going round shutting up the windows 
for the night, when, on opening the door of 
a little room called the “den,” he saw his 
master lying on the floor. He rushed up to 
him and found that his shirt was saturated 
with blood from a bullet wound in his breast. 
He was quite dead. 

We understand that Mr. Monck used the 
cottage as a summer residence only, going up 
to town most days on business, Ferrybridge 
being little more than an hour’s run from 
Boston. The room in which the tragedy was 
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enacted was his own particular sanctum. 
Here he kept his guns, fishing rods, golf 
clubs, et cetera. And here, as a rule, he sat 
in the evening when he was alone. 

The police are busy investigating the mys- 
tery. There seems no reason to think that 
the unfortunate gentleman took his own life, 
but, at the same time, not the slightest suspi- 
cion attaches to anybody else at present. It 
was evidently not the work of a chance 
tramp or thief, as nothing is missing from 
the house and nothing has been disturbed. 
A curious feature in the case is that the 
weapon with which the deed was committed 
has disappeared. Death was apparently 
caused by a revolver shot, but no such 
weapon can be found, though Johnson states 
that his master had a revolver, which was 
kept in a drawer of his writing table. 

. 

Reginald threw down the paper. “It 
seems a mysterious affair,” he said. 
“But I should say Monck had had a 
queer life—nobody seems to know 
much about him—he may have had 
some secret enemy. 

wrote to him last night,” he added 
after a moment, “making an appoint- 
ment for this morning. It’s an awful 
thing. He must have been dead when 
I wrote.” 

“Did you go into his room?” Mrs. 
Carruthers asked suddenly. “You said 
you were at the cottage over half an 
hour—did you see or hear nothing?” 

“Nothing. I rowed over and got “in 
through the glass doors in the garden. 
I saw nobody—heard nothing. I didn’t 
leave the sitting room, except to go out 
into the hall to call Monck. As 
body answered I concluded they were 
all out. I didn’t go near his den.” 

“Then—then,” his mother said fear- 
fully, “he may have been dead at that 
time—when you were there. He may 
have been lying murdered in one room 
while you were waiting for him in an- 
other. How awful!” 

“Yes, he may,” he said slowly, his 
face going white. “I hadn’t thought of 
that, but I suppose it is quite possible. 
I don’t like to think of it. Perhaps if 


no- 





[ had been a little sooner I might have 
saved him. 


Johnson didn’t leave the 
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house, the paper says, till a quarter past 
eight, and I must have been there by 
nine. Not more than three-quarters 
of an hour between, you see.” 

“Yes, I see. Reggie! Reggie! I’m 
afraid. They'll try to drag you in.” 

“Mother, it’s not like you to be a 
coward,” he said, taking her hand. 
“Even if I were there when the poor 
chap was lying murdered—if it were 
murder, which we don’t know yet— 
surely that’s no reason why I should 
be accused of killing him. You are 
upset and are frightening yourself for 
nothing.” 

“T hope so, but I can’t help feeling 
nervous. I see all it may mean. You 
and he were not the best of friends of 
late ; everybody knew that he was trying 
to get Lilah away from you; they may 
say that ”” She stopped abruptly. 

“That we quarreled and I killed him. 
Let them say it—they’ve got to prove 
it.” 

“But I don’t want them even to say 
it,” she said piteously. “You don’t 
know how a thing like that clings, what 
harm it does. I hate to think that gos- 
ip should be busy with your name— 
your father’s name.” 

“Dear,” he said gently, “why antici- 
pate evil? We have only seen a hur- 
ried account in the newspaper; it may 
be only half the truth. They know 
more very likely now—they may even 
have discovered who did it. I will go 
round and inquire. It will look strange 
if I don’t.” 

“You will be careful,” she said, cling- 
ing to his hand. “I don’t half like it. 
I have an uncomfortable feeling that 
there is going to be trouble. I suppose,” 
she hesitated, “I suppose it wouldn’t do 
to keep your visit last night a secret— 
to say nothing about it?” 

“It wouldn’t do at all,” he answered 
decidedly. “If the police happened to 








find it out then it would look very 
suspicious. 
the truth.” 


It will be far wiser to tell 
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“Perhaps you are right. Do you 
think anybody saw you going to the 
cottage? Did nothing happen that 
might be brought up against you? Try 
and remember. You were worried and 
upset ; you may not have noticed at the 
time.” 

“T don’t think anybody saw me,” he 
said slowly, “it was late, you know, | 
don’t think I did anything ” He 
stopped suddenly as though the word 
had been cut off. The telephone call 
flashed through his mind. What bear- 
ing would that have on the case? He 
had answered it in Monck’s name, 

All at once he understood what that 
might mean. He saw the consequences 
of that act—the jealous impulse of a 
moment—the bewildering, far-reaching 
consequences. He stood aghast. For 
a minute he was almost overwhelmed. 
Lilah would give evidence, Lilah would 
say that she had rung Basil Monck up 
at half past nine and that he had an- 
swered. Therefore he could not have 
been dead at that hour. What an awful 
complication! What should he do? 

He walked restlessly up and down 
the room, his mother watching him anx- 
iously. “I’m going out,” he said 
abruptly. “Don’t worry; I won't be 
longer than I can help.” He turned to 
go, but stopped at the door and came 
back. 

“Don’t speak to anybody about this 
—don’t see anybody, if you can avoid it, 
until I return,” he said in a low, em- 
phatic tone. Then, before she could 
ask for an explanation, he had gone. 

He must see Lilah at once. He 
could do nothing till he had seen her. 
He must tell her that when she had 
rung Monck up it was he who had an- 
swered, not the man she thought. The 
police would be busy making inquiries; 
he must see her before they got hold 
of her. He could not let her perjure 
herself unwittingly. At the present mo- 
ment she believed she had_ heard 
Monck’s voice at half past nine the 




















previous night. He must undeceive her. 
He must tell her the truth, whatever 
she thought of him. It would not be 
pleasant for it all to come out in the 
papers—he set his teeth when he 
thought of it—but he had no choice. 

He had not far to go. The Dutch 
House, where the Blakes lived, was 
only ten minutes’ walk. But when he 
arrived he was told that Lilah was in- 
disposed and could not see anybody. 
He sat down at a writing table in the 
hall and hastily scribbled the following 
note: 

Please see me at once. It is most im- 
portant. I must speak to you without de- 
lay. Don’t put me off, for your own sake 
and mine. REGGIE. 

He put this in an envelope and sent 
itup. There was a delay of a few min- 
utes, then he heard a step on the stairs. 
Lilah was coming down. He started up 
to meet her—and stopped short. Her 
face frightened him. What could have 
changed it like that? He stood staring 
at her without saying a word. 

“Come into the garden,” she said. 
“We shall be safe there.” 

“You have heard?” he began as soon 
as they got outside. 

“Yes—yes,” shuddering convulsively. 
“Tsn’t it awful? I can’t bear to think 
of it, and yet I must—everybody must. 
It’s all over the place; everybody’s 
talking about it—wondering and whis- 
pering and saying horrible things. 
What ghouls people are!” She threw 
out her hands. “The air seems full of 
blood and horrors; it chokes me. I 
can’t see anything else—think of any- 
thing else!” 

She flung herself down on a bench 
and covered her eyes with her hands. 
Reggie put his arm round her; she was 
trembling from head to foot. 

“Lilah, poor girl! don’t give way like 
this. Try to be calm. You'll make 
yourself ill. Lilah! for my sake, you 
must be brave.” She was struggling 
for breath, fighting with the emotion 
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that threatened to overwhelm her, chok- 
ing back the terrible sobs that shook 
her convulsively, though no tears came 
to give relief. 

“Lilah, I can’t bear to see you like 
this. It’s terrible. I hardly know you 
—you're so changed. You look so 
strange—so ill. You’ve had an awful 
shock. Let me send for the doctor.” 

“No—don’t!” she panted, catching 
his wrist; and her hand burned like 
fire. “You mustn’t go, I won’t have 
it—stop here, don’t move! Give me 
time; I shall be better directly. For 
pity’s sake don’t go, don’t let anybody 
see me!” 

“Of course not, if you don’t wish 
it,’ he said soothingly. “I was only 
afraid you would make yourself ill. 
Keep quiet. Don’t say another word 
until you feel better. Nobody shall 
bother you.” 

But even as he made the promise 
Reggie looked round anxiously. At 
that very moment the messengers of 
justice might be at the door eager to 
see and find out all they could. The 
girl clung to him, a pitiable, trembling 
figure, hardly knowing what she did. 
With a blind instinct she turned to him 
for help and protection, but though he 
comforted her as best he could until 
she had regained a measure of compo- 
sure, there was a certain restraint in 
his voice and manner; his words of 
endearment were few. He could not 
but remember how much had come be- 
tween them since last they met; that 
Basil Monck’s death was not the only 
mystery awaiting explanation. 

Presently she looked up, quiet at last 
from sheer exhaustion. A lull must 
come in every storm of emotion, how- 
ever fierce, when mind and body are 
worn out. For a time she would be 
calm. Her lover looked at her with 
tender, pitying eyes. What a wreck 
she was. There seemed hardly any 
likeness left of the Lilah Blake he had 
known up to now; Lilah, with her deli- 
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cate, patrician beauty, her pride, her 
reserve—even with him—her dainty, 
fastidious ways. He could hardly real- 
ize that this broken-down girl, with 
her hair and her dress in disorder, could 
be his rather cold, fastidious fiancée. 

“You are better now,” he said. “Can 
you listen to me? There is something 
I must tell you.” 

“Can’t you leave me in peace for a 
little while?” she asked wearily. 

“T wish I could, but I don’t know 
how much time we have—whether it 
would be safe.” She looked round 
with a start. 

“Safe! What do you mean?” 

“Well, of course the police will be 
busy making inquiries, and we must be 
ready for them. They will naturally 
look up all Monck’s friends and they 
may come here. You must be pre- 
pared.” 

“Come here?” 





She leaned forward, 
her frightened eyes peering among the 
trees, listening intently. “Hide me 
away somewhere before they come. I 
couldn’t see them—I couldn’t!’’ she 
broke out with sudden passion. “I 
can’t bear any more.” 

“Hush! You must not break down 
again; there is no time. You must keep 
calm for your own sake and mine. Of 
course it is a dreadful affair, but I don’t 
understand why you should be so ter- 
ribly upset. What’—-he looked her 
straight in the eyes—“what is it to you 
any more than to anybody else?” 

Her eyes wavered and fell. 

“We were friends,” she said. “I 
liked him. We were a good deal to- 
gether, as you know. Anybody would 
be upset at such an awful thine. How 
can you speak like that?” 

“People have been talking about 
and him,” he said deliberately. “I did 
net mean to speak of it to you, but it 
is impossible to avoid it now. You 
are quite right; you were a good deal 
together. I wouldn’t see any harm in 


you 


it, I wouldn’t listen to the gossip, I 
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shut my eyes and my ears—till yester- 
day.” 

“Till yesterday?” It came more like 
a breath even than a whisper. As she 
looked at him he saw the fear and hor- 
ror grow in her She seemed to 
hang on his words. 

“Till yesterday. Then I had to lis- 
ten. I was driven out of my fool’s 
paradise,-I was forced to see and un- 
derstand. My mother warned me that 
my honor was in danger, that our 
friends wondered at my apparent in- 
difference. She had spared me as long 
as she could.” 

“Your mother never 
said with sudden anger. 

“T could not doubt the truth of what 
she said,” he went on, as though she 
had not spoken; “it was all too plain; 
and my own heart confirmed it. I had 
known for some time that there was 
something amiss—something wanting. 
You had never,” his voice grew a little 
bitter, “spoiled me with kindness, but 
lately you seemed to avoid me—you 

shrank from being alone with me. I 
noticed the difference first when I came 
back from abroad. I asked you if any- 
thing was the matter; if, unconsciously, 

had offended you. But you said no, 
it was all my fancy. SoJI said no more. 

“Lilah, that was not 


true then; it 

is still less true now. There has been 
something seriously wrong for some 
time. I want to know what it is. 
“No! No!” she cried. “You are 
mistaken—what should be _ wrong? 
Why do you torture me? Don't you 
think I have had enough for to-day?” 
ust it. Why should you be 
state of misery, almost col- 
unless this man were more to 
you than a mere friend? Why should 
you regret him so passionately? Was 
he trying to get you away from me and 


£ 
race, 


liked me,” she 


” 


in such a 
lapse, 


—and were you willing to go?” 


“No! No!’ she cried again; but it 


was almost a mechanical cry. She 














rocked herself to and fro in acute dis- 
tress, hardly knowing what she did. 

“I want to talk it over quietly. I 
must know the truth; I have been de- 
ceived too long; but I wish“to spare 
you as much as possible. You can’t 
think I want to be hard on you—you!” 
His voice broke. “You must know how 
much I care—have always cared. I 
want to think of you first, to do what 
is best and kindest for you.” 

“You have always been kind,” she 
said wearily; “far better than I de- 
serve.” 

“Have I? What does that mean? 
How could I do too much for you—if 
you loved me? Doesn’t it all turn on 
that? Lilah, don’t you care any more? 
Tell me the truth at last.” 

“Why do you torture me?” she said 
again. “Can’t you spare me for a day 
at least? Give me time to recover a 
little; I hardly know what I am doing.” 

“No; we'll have the truth now at all 
costs. There is danger in delay, more 
danger than you know. I can’t risk it. 
Things must be cleared up while we 
have the chance. Tell me plainly: Are 
you tired of me? Would you like your 
freedom ?” 

“No! Oh, no!” She turned round 
swiftly, catching hold of him with both 
hands. “Reggie, Reggie, don’t throw 
me over—for pity’s sake, don’t! I have 
nobody but you, Reggie!” 

It was the cry of a child—piteous, 
frightened, appealing. He could not 
resist it. 

“Dear, you know I would do any- 
thing for you, but I don’t understand. 
Won’t you trust me?” 

“What do you want me to say? I’m 
so tired. Won’t it do another day?” 

“Just tell me—did you care for him 
—Monck? Was it that that came be- 
tween us? Don’t be afraid; I shan’t 
blame you half as much as I blame him. 
He was a clever, unscrupulous man; 
before you were aware he might have 
got a hold on you.” 
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“T’ll tell you the truth,” she said 
slowly. “He fascinated me. You know 
how strong he was, what force and 
energy he had. I didn’t give way at 
once; believe me, I didn’t. But he 
seemed to know me so well, he under- 
stood all my weaknesses. I don’t know 
how it came about, I can’t explain, but 
—but I was never as good as you 
thought, and he brought out all that was 
bad in me. I knew how mad and fool- 
ish I was, that he wasn’t to be trusted, 
that no good could come of it—and no 
good has,” passionately, “only horror 
and misery. He has spoiled my life. I 
shall never be able to forget, I shall 
never be happy again!” 

“Hush, don’t say that,” he said 
gently. “I am glad you have told me; 
I think I understand. We shall get 
along better in future. Of course you 
are upset now, but, thank God, nothing 
has happened that cannot be forgotten 
and forgiven.” He leaned forward and 
would have kissed her, but she shrank 
away from him. 

“No, not yet; I—I don’t deserve it. 
You are too kind; you have forgiven me 
too easily. It is all so dreadful. You 
must give me time; I can’t get over it 
—yet. I’m better alone. Let me go.” 
She tried to get up, but fell back on the 
seat, her face even whiter than before. 
“T must have rest. You don’t know 
how tired I am, or you wouldn’t be so 
cruel as to keep me. I haven’t had a 
moment’s peace since I heard. “I— 
I ” Her voice faltered and trailed 
off. Reggie looked up quickly and was 
just in time to catch her in his arms. 
Lilah had fainted and gained a brief, 
merciful oblivion. 





CHAPTER III. 
A LETTER DISAPPEARS. 


ILAH soon recovered consciousness, 
but she was too exhausted to talk 

any more just then, and Reggie was 
forced to leave without having touched 
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on the most important object of his 
visit, the telephone call. But he was 
feeling happier than when he went. 
le understood Lilah better, the future 
looked brighter; with time and a little 
patience all might yet be well, he told 
himself, 

It was as he had guessed. Monck, 
clever and unscrupulous, had used his 
undoubted attractions to get an influ- 
ence over her, either out of vanity or 
from some deeper feeling. Reggie was 
inclined to think it had not gone be- 
yond amusement with the man, but 
Lilah must have cared more; or why 
shculd she be so terribly upset at his 
death? 

“Tl win her back,” he said, throw- 
ing up his head. “It should not be so 
hard. She didn’t want me to give her 
up, she clung to me for help and com- 
fort, poor child! She said she never 
trusted him, it was just a mad infatu- 
ation, which she’s sorry for now.” 

le was on his way home when he 
suddenly thought of the letter he had 
written Monck the night before. He 
wished he could get it back. If possible 
he wanted to keep Lilah’s name out of 
the papers; he would not have it brack- 
eted with Monck’s. If the letter were 
found by the police he would have to 
explain publicly what he meant by it, 
what the “matter of some importance” 
was that he wanted to discuss with 
Monck. 

He turned round and walked quickly 
in the direction of Willow Cottage. 
Some loafers from the village were 
hanging about outside, eager to see and 
hear all they could, but most of them 
had reluctantly taken their departure, 
called by their 

Trains to Ferrybridge were 


various 


being 
duties. 


away 


few and far between, and reporters and 
State detectives had not arrived yet. 
The village constable stood at the gar- 
den gate, keeping guard. 

“Good morning, 
said, nodding to him. 


Mletcher,” Reggie 
“This is a dread- 
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ful affair. I didn’t hear of it till this 
morning, but J suppose you have been 
here all night.” 

“Yes, sir,” importantly, “me and Doe- 
tor Mason was called up at once. John- 
son came running down to me very 
much frightened. Not much wonder, 
poor chap! It was a horrible sight, I 
must say. We're not used to such things 
down here, sir, as you know.” 

“No, indeed; I have never known 
anything like it before. As a rule we 
have nothing worse than Bob Tucker 
getting drunk and thrashing his wife, 
or a tramp setting fire to a haystack. 
By the way, do you think a tramp could 
have had anything to do with this?” 
nodding at the cotiage. 


“T don’t think so,” the constable said, 
shaking his head wisely. “It don't 
strike me that way, though of course 


I couldn’t say for certain.” From his 
tone it might have been thought that 
Fletcher had spent his best years un- 
raveling mysterious cases. “You see, 
nothing was stolen, and tramps are not 


so handy with pistols in a general way.” 





“No, that’s true. I see you've 
thought it out; you'll be able to help 
the State police when they 


nding s¢ 


arrive. I 
suppose they’re s¢ g somebody? By 
the way, | is Johnson? 
) 


how T should 
ike to speak to him a minute if I can. 
I expect he’s very much upset.’ 

“T’ll call him out; it'll do him good 
I so well the 


to see you, you knowing 


99 


poor fellow that’s gone. 


“No, don’t cail him,” Reggie said 
hastily. “Let me go inside for a min- 
ute: we shan’t attract so much atten- 
tion. All the gossips in the place seem 


to have congregated here.’ 

“Well, as it’s you,” Fletcher said, 
hesitating, “I’ll stretch a point. Strictly 
speaking, I oughtn’t to let anybody in, 
but there can’t be any harm in your 
just stepping inside. It’s not as if you 
Was a stranger.” 

Reggie looked eagerly round as soon 
as he got inside. His first thought was 

















for the letter box. In the general hor- 
ror and confusion the letters might have 
been dropped in as usual and left there. 
So much the better ; then his own would 
not have been noticed. But the first 
glance showed him that the box was 
empty. His next look was for the hall 
table, where the letters were generally 
put. Two or three lay scattered there, 
as though they had been thrown down 
ina hurry. He took a quick step for- 
ward and looked them over in a flash, 
but what he wanted was not there. He 
snatched them up, threw them down 
again, moved the few odds and ends 
about that lay on the table, with hasty, 
impatient fingers. It was all of no use; 
his letter was not to be found. —His lips 
tightened, and he stood still with frown- 
ing brows. What could have become of 
it? 

“Good morning, sir,” a voice said be- 
hind him; and he turned round with a 
start. 

“Oh, is that you, Johnson? I was 
wondering where you were. Fletcher 
said I might come in and speak to 
you fora moment. I wanted to tell you 
how shocked and grieved I am. It 
seems too terrible. You must feel it 
very much, having been with him so 
long.” 

“Ves, that’s trie, sir. is a 
dreadful thing, as you say. You know 
what a fine, upstanding gentleman he 
was, sir; you wouldn’t think he’d have 
gone down like that without a struggle, 
would you? When I came in and found 
him I just stood and stared. I couldn't 
believe my eyes.” 

“IT don’t wonder, He must have been 
taken by surprise, unless,” Reggie hesi- 
tated, “unless he did it himself—by ac- 
cident, I mean,” he added hastily. 

Johnson laughed a little scornfully. 

“You don’t know him, sir, or you 
wouldn’t say that. He didn’t do it— 
not by chance nor yet on purpose. He 
loved his life too well; he took too good 
care of himself for that. If he had 


sir; 
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troubles he didn’t worry over them as 
a softer-hearted gentleman might. I’ve 
heard him say that this was the only 
life he was likely to get, and he was 
going to make the most of it. He said 
people were fools to worry.” 

Reggie looked at the man, a little sur- 
prised at his tone. It was perfectly 
respectful, but at the samé time there 
was a touch of bitterness or resentment 
in it which he would not have expected. 
As a rule Johnson appeared simply a 
respectable, middle-aged man, who did 
his duties admirably, and never ob- 
truded his own individuality on any- 
body. Indeed, up to this moment Reg- 
gie would not have said that he had 
any particular individuality to obtrude. 

“But I beg your pardon, sir, for run- 
ning on so. I’m not quite myself to- 
day. It’s been a terrible shock.” 

“Of course it has. You ought to take 
a good rest,” Carruthers replied, think- 
ing how white and haggard the man 
looked. “I expect you’ve been up all 
night. By the way, how did the papers 
get hold of the news so soon?” 

“There’s a gentleman staying at The 

Angler, who’s something to do with the 
Record, sir. At least, so I’ve heard. 
He was round here last night, and no 
doubt he sent the story in.” 
“Have you any idea, any suspicion 
as to how it happened, who could have 
done it? It seems to be quite a mystery 
so far.” 

Johnson shook his head. 

“Not the least, sir. But then, though 
’ve lived with Mr. Monck over six 
years, I didn’t know much about him. 
What I mean is, he kept himself to 
himself ; he didn’t talk to you like some 
gentlemen do. I don’t suppose I could 
tell you much more than the old woman 
from the village who comes to clean up 
every day.” 

“Mr. Monck must have thought a 
good deal of you, if he didn’t say so. 
It isn’t every day one gets such a good 
all-round man as you. I remember 
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hearing him say nobody could grill a 
chop or a steak like you, and nobody 
was a better valet.’ 

Johnson’s eyes flickered, but with 
what feeling it would have been difficult 
to guess. 

“Of course it’s early to speak of such 
onan yet, but I wondered if you would 
come to me presently when you are 
fre e? My man is not very efficient and 
I Dawe given him notice to leave. I 
should be glad to have you.” 

“Tt’s very kind of you, sir. May I 
think it over? I can’t rightly think out 
anything now. It seems to me”—he 
lcoked round slowly, and Reggie shiv- 
ered without knowing why—“that I still 
belong to him. I can’t realize that he’s 
dead and gone.” 

“Of course—of course,” hastily, 
“there’s plenty of time; I ought not to 
have spoken of it yet. It was thought- 
less of me. I forgot how long you have 
been together, how faithfully you 
served him. It will come hard on you 
to put anybody else in his place.” 

“In his place?” Johnson waited a 
moment. “I could never do that, sir 
—never. He was my master for six 
years—most of my life it seems now. 
I’ve half forgotten what happened be- 
fore or what I used to be; he’s been 
the beginning and the end so long, you 


see. I can’t realize my life without 
him.” 

Reggie nodded sympathetically. 

“T shall feel better when [ can get 


away from here; the place is haunted 
for me. I seem to see him everywhere. 
Why,” with a queer laugh, “more than 
I’ve started up, thinking I heard 
He couldn’t bear to be kept 


once 
him call. 


” 


waiting. 


“That’s natural enough,” lingly ; 


sootl 


“i'll pass over. As soon as iciads are 
settled you must have a_ thorough 


change, go right away. Your nerves 
are upset; anybody’s would be in your 
place. You mustn’t worry; it'll all 


come right.” 
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The man drew a long breath, “T 
hope so, sir—I hope so.” 

Reggie went _— his sympathy for 
Johnson pushing the matter of his own 
letter a little into the background. But 
as he walked home he felt more than 
a little worried. What could have be- 
come of it? Who could have taken it? 
Not the police, certainly, or the other 
letters would have been taken, too. But 
who then? Reggie asked himself this 
question over and over again without 
finding a satisfactory answer. He could 

Johnson, he could not 


not question 
question any body ; he would give hin- 
All he could do 


self away if he did. 
was to — silent for the present and 
t happened. 

Aacser ters called him by name, and 
he glanced up to find a good-looking 
man in flannels blocking his way. 
“Hello!” he cried. “You nearly ran 
over me.” 

Reggie stopped, and his face cleared 
a little. 


““Of course you've heard?” he said, 
“Isn't it awful—like some ghastly night- 
mare? When you look round at all 
this,” throwing out his hand, “you can’t 


imagin 1e it could happen here.” 
“No,” the other agreed, following his 
eyes, ible background for 
a tragedy ; too peaceful, 
too innocent. You wonder what 
brought murder here,” his voice 
dropped on the word, “stalking among 
the flowers. It’s hard to realize.” 
“You can realize it better over 
there,” proven: his head backward. 
“There’s tragedy enough there. The 
cottage—Johnson—the air’s full of it. 
It’s curious how can take 
its tone You 


from such a 
and not know that some- 


“it’s not a-stuit 
it’s too idyllic, 


a whole place 
thing. 
couldn’t go in 
thing was wrong.’ 


“You've seen Johnson?” 


“Yes, for a few minutes. I felt so 
sorry for the man. It’s a ghastly busi- 
by 1 Bo. - ° »” 
ness, and he was the first to find him. 


Richard Fenchurch nodded. 




















“So I understand. But I suppose it’s 
more shock and horror with him than 
anything else; he can’t be deeply 
grieved. Monck wasn’t an easy master. 
He couldn’t have been really attached 
to him.” 

“T think he was; I never saw a man 
more upset. He’s been with him over 
six years. Why should he have stayed 
so long unless he were happy and com- 
fortable? If you had seen and heard 
him you wouldn’t doubt.” 

Fenchurch shrugged his shoulders. 

“Monck may have been a good mas- 
ter in his way; I dare say he was. He 
was clever enough to know that it pays 
to treat your servants well, but as to 
winning affection from them—well,” 
with a laugh, “I’m sure he wouldn’t 
have wanted it or known what to do 
with it.” 

Reggie looked a little shocked. 

“Oh, yes, I know. ‘Speak no ill of the 
dead.” A very proper saying in its 
way, but it’s out of place here. He him- 
self would have been the first to laugh 
at it. I had no reason to love him liv- 
ing, and I’m not going to talk plati- 
tudes about him, dead. Perhaps some 
day I shall forgive him, but T can’t 
yet.” 

“Do you think it’s wise to talk like 
that? Of course I’m to be trusted, but 
I think es 

“My dear chap, everybody knows that 
he nearly ruined me, that there was no 
love between us. Why should I pre- 
tend otherwise? What good would it 
do? Better be honest and aboveboard. 
As soon as the State police arrive they'll 
find out everything. I’m not afraid. 
There’s a long way between even hate 
and murder.” 

f course, I wasn’t thinking of such 
a thing,” Reggie declared. “How could 
you suggest it? It was only that per- 
haps we all ought to be careful. No- 
body knows what may happen. It’s all 
so dark—so involved. Have you any 
theory ?” 
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“As to who did it? No. But I 
should be inclined to say it’s some act 
of retribution. He must have made 
plenty of enemies at one time and an- 
other, especially when he was fighting 
his way up. I know he was in pretty 
low water at one time. He could never 
have thought of anybody but himself; 
it wasn’t in him. He may have driven 
somebody just a bit too far.” 

“And yet he was fairly popular. 
was liked socially.” 

“That kind of man often is, especially 
by women.” Reggie’s face changed in- 
voluntarily, and Fenchurch, who had 
spoken without thinking, hurried on. 
“He was amusing and good-natured 
so long as it didn’t interfere with his 
own comfort, and there’s no doubt he 
was handsome enough, though I didn’t 
admire him myself. Too dark for my 
taste. A touch of the tar brush, I 
should say. 

“Perhaps that helped to set my teeth 
on edge,” he went on after a moment, 
“though he could be a charming com- 
panion when he liked; I never knew a 
man to talk better. He could make you 
forget the things you didn’t like in him. 
He could persuade you against your 
better reason.” 

“What was it you didn’t like in him?” 
Reggie asked. They had walked on 
together. 

“Well, his inordinate vanity, for one 
thing. He was absurdly vain for a 
clever man. -Then his lack of truth and 
honor—I don’t think he ever told the 
truth if he could help it. You know 
we were very intimate for a time. He 
professed to be my friend, and look 
how he treated me? Wheedled nearly 
all my money out of me with his plausi- 
ble tongue and lost it—so he said—but 
I more than half suspect it reached his 
own pocket eventually. Of course, I 
was a fool to let him have it; I don’t 
deserve any sympathy.” 

“IT suppose you could never prove 
anything?” 


He 
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“Of course 





not,” with a laugh. 
“Trust him! He knew just how far he 
could go. I should say he had studied 
the shady side of the law pretty closely. 
Then I heartily disliked his manner to- 
ward women, though there was nothing 
definite you could take hold of.” 

“Most women found him very attrac- 
tive, however, though there were ex- 
ceptions. My mother was one of them. 
I agree with you about his manner. I,” 
Reggie’s voice throbbed suddenly and 
he went a little white, “I should have 
had great satisfaction in knocking him 
down more than once.” 

Fenchurch nodded. 

“It was too suggestive of the harem. 
Strange that the shadow of the harem 
should still rest on the woman of to- 
day, but undoubtedly it does, and on 
some of the most refined—the most 
highly civilized. I suppose we are none 
of us far removed from our original 


state. The beat of a drum, the thick 
of a fight—and we go back to the 
sources whence we came.” 

It was Reggie’s turn to agree. He 


had been surprised at himself once or 
twice of late, at the strain it had been 
to preserve the self-control that modern 
society demands. 


ep 


Sut talking of Monck,’” Fenchurch 
went on, “one thing struck me in the 
report: You may remember it said that 
he had sent Johnson out, had given him 
the evening off. Did that mean any- 
thing? Was he expecting somebody, 
and did he want the servant out of the 
way? If so, that might be a clew.” 

“Yes,” slowly, “there may be some- 
thing in it. But so there seems 
nothing to show that anybody was with 
Monck last night.” 

“Wait till you get a man down from 
the city. What did you expect Fletcher 
to find out? clumsy fingers 


far 


Fanev his 


fumbling with the delicate threads of 
such a mystery!” 

“Then you think it is going to be a 
complicated 


affair?’ Reggie would 
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rather it had all been settled up as 
simply and quietly as possible. “Why 
shouldn’t it have been an accident? He 
might have been eleaning the weapon 
and forgotten it was loaded? Such 
things often happen.” 

Dick Fenchurch rejected the sugges- 
tion with something like scorn. 

“Not with a man like Monck,” he 


said. “He didn’t make mistakes of that 
sort. He took too good care of him- 
self.’’ 


Reggie remembered that Johnson had 
said much the same thing. 

“Well, I must be off. So long! I 
suppose we shall know something be- 
fore night unless the police are more 
discreet than usual. It’s a horrid thing 
to happen in our midst. Almost as out 
of place,” with rather a forced laugh, 
“as the serpent must have been in the 
garden of Eden. I’m sorry he ever 
came here.” 

“And I,” Reggie echoed with all his 
heart. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A CURIOUS CONVERSATION. 


THE State detective was more than 

a little annoyed when he arrived 
to find that the cottage had not been 
locked up immediately after the trag- 
edy, so that any clew might have been 
preserved. Now too many people had 
been in and out for the guilty person 
to be easily traced unless he had left 
some obviously incriminating evidence 
behind him. It was in vain that Fletcher 
assured his colleague that he had been 
first on the spot, that he had searched 
everywhere and found nothing; he was 
met by a contemptuous question as to 
finger prints. 

“Tt’s been hopelessly bungled,” the 
State detective said, looking round an- 
grily. “You say only one or two have 
been in; you might as well have had 
half a hundred. Why, even his room 
—the room where it happened—wasn't 














locked up! I call it criminal careless- 
ness.” 

“Nobody would want to go there,’ 
Fletcher protested stoutly. “They'd 
rather run a mile the other way. Of 
course, I had to go in the execution of 





my duty, likewise the doctor and 
But the sergeant had turned away im- 
natiently and was not even pretending 
{ 3 





to listen. 

Johnson had taken a recom in the 
», and the pretty white bungalow 
was left in the hands of the police. 
It looked too pretty a toy to have such 
grim guardians, though already it had 
changed its character and wore an air 
of secrecy and aloofness. There were 
no gay voices talking and laughing, no 
pretty frocks on the lawn, no boats tied 
up at the landing stage. What visitors 
there were came to peer and to whisper 





1 
} 
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and were kept at a certain distance. 

Johnson had gone for a stroll in the 
evening, being teo restless to stop still 
long anywhere. He had passed the 
Dutch House, which stood by itself out- 
the village, away from the river, 
when he footsteps coming up 
quickly behind him. It was getting 
dark; the quiet country road was al- 
most deserted; and he wondered who 
it was. Turning sharply he saw Lilah 
Blake. She had thrown a long dark 
cloak over her light dress, and was in 
the act of drawing the hood over her 
head as though she did not wish to be 
recognized. Johnson stopped in some 
surprise. 

“I was in the garden and saw you 
go past,’’ she said a little breathlessly. 
“I hurried out after you.” He waited 
with an air of respectful attention. 

“I wanted to speak to you. [ think 
I should have sent for you if I hadn’t 
seen you just now. Perhaps you can 
help me. At any rate it will be a relief 
to talk to somebody who understands 
—who feels something of what I feel.” 
She twisted her hands in her cloak and 
waited a moment. 

2D vs 
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She turned into a little lane, and he 
followed her. 

“People might wonder if they saw 
us talking together,” she said. “Every- 
body seems to be wondering and sus- 
pecting—the air’s full of it. I’ve shut 
myself up all day, but I can feel it all 
the same. I hadn’t the courage to go 
out and meet their curious eyes. But 
I can imagine what they are saying, 
under their 
Have you heard them?” 

“YT have heard nothing,” he said. 

“They wouldn’t pity me—I don’t de- 
serve it—they would have no sympathy 
for me, and yet’—she threw out her 
hands——“God knows I want help and 
pity badly enough. J’ve been mad and 
foolish. { wouldn’t think of danger, and 
now this has happened. You know 
what friends we were; you don’t won- 
der that I am upset.” 

“It is quite natural,” he replied. 

“He trusted you.” She looked at 
him, thinking for a moment that he 
had spoken. “You were not an ordi- 
nary servant—I always knew that, that 
is why I can talk to you like this. You 
were well educated, altogether superior 
to your position.” She was speaking in 
a quick, jerky way. It was evident 
that she was laboring under some strong 
excitement. 

“Tt make no claim to anything better,” 
he said. 

“T haven't told anybody yet,” she 
went on, “that I telephoned to Mr. 
Monck last night. I had asked him to 
come round for some music after din- 
ner and I wondered why he didn’t come. 
That must have been about half past 
nine and—and’’—she stopped and shud- 
dered convulsively—“he was dead when 
you got back at ten o’clock. Doesn’t it 
seem too awful?” 

He turned round on her sharply, his 
face changing. 

“You spoke to Mr. Monck as late 
as half past nine!” he exclaimed. His 
voice seemed to have caught some of 


the things they whisper 


breath. 
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the excitement of hers. 
swer—was it all right?” 

“Yes, he answered, but just as I was 
going to speak to him the receiver 
slipped out of my hand and the tele- 
phone fell on the floor. By the time I 
had picked it up we were cut off; he 
had gone. I didn’t think it worth while 
to ring him up again, as the matter was 
of no importance. How I wish I had 
now !” 

“I don’t know that it would have done 
any good, But it’s curious all the same. 
Shows how important a trifle may be. 
Any way that narrows the time down 
to half an hour, as near as we can say.” 

She nodded. 

“T should think that would mean 
something to the lawyers. It looks as 
if the person who did it had come pre- 
pared, with his mind made up. There 
wasn’t much time for quarreling. Did 
you say you hadn’t told anybody yet, 


“Did he an- 


399 


miss ¢ 
“No, I’ve only seen Mr. Carruthers, 
and I was too upset to say much then 
was all too fresh. I didn’t tell 
my father, because I couldn’t bear to 
talk about it. He would have asked so 
many questions. It’s only a ‘case’ to 
him. I spoke of it first to you because 
—because I wondered if you knew— if 
you were there.” 
“Tf I were there?” 
ing at her curiously. 


—it 


he repeated, look- 

“Yes—yes,” impatiently ; “you might 
have been. I don’t know what time you 
went out.” 

“It was in the paper,” he replied; 
“have you forgotten? I left directly 
after dinner, about a quarter past eight. 
So, of course, I heard nothing—I could 
not have heard.” 

“Mr. Monck was alone then? Did 
you meet anybody going toward the 
cottage? Did you see anything to ex- 
cite your suspicion?” 

“Nothing. I 
the rest of the public.” 


know no more than 
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“He did not even tell you if he ex.” 
pected anybody ?” 

“No, he told me nothing. He looked 
up from his paper when I was clearing 
away the dinner and said, as he had 
often said before, I shan’t want any- 
thing else.’ So I just tidied up a little 
and went out; I wasn’t more than ten 
minutes doing it.” 

‘hen there was nobody 
house?” 

“Nobody, as far as I know. Mrs, 
Cole always goes off about six o’clock, 
I went for a walk—it was a lovely night, 
and I’m fond of walking—and then I 
looked in at The Angler for a game of 
billiards.” 

“So there’s no clew—nothing?” She 
threw back the hood of her cloak as 
though she wanted air. Oh, I wish 
I could go away and forget it all!” 

“That’s just what you ought to do, 
miss—at least, perhaps not just at pres- 
ent, but after the inquest. 1 suppose 
we shall all be wanted for that.” He 
felt her shrink away from the word. 

“I suppose so,” she said, staring 
down the road. “There will be no 
chance of peace till that’s over—or for 
many a long day after,” she added 
under her breath. Then, before he 
could answer, she was speaking of 
something else. ‘“Why shouldn't it 
have been an accident?” she said. 

“Do you think it likely, miss? You 
knew my master pretty well; do you 
think he was the kind of gentleman to 
take his own life?” 

“No,” she said slowly, “no, perhaps 
not.” 

“Besides, if he did—where’s the 
weapon? That’s the best answer of all, 
I think.” With a wound like that he 
couldn’t have gone far—not far enough 
to hide it where it wouldn’t have been 
found before this. I should say,” he 
added after a moment, “that he would 
scarcely have had time to cry out.” 

“One minute alive and the next 
dead,” she said in a whispering voice, 


in the 











It seems impossible that 


“only a step. 
they can be so close together—that 





other world and this—and that you 
can see nothing, hear nothing, know 
nothing.” 

Johnson made no answer, and for a 
minute they walked on in silence. Then 
Lilah stopped. 

“T was forgetting—I must go back,” 
she said. “It’s getting late.” She 
looked round half furtively, but there 


was nobody to be seen. “TI forgot the 


time,” she said, as though in explana- 
tion. “I forget everything to-day. It’s 
a queer feeling,” with the ghost of a 


laugh; “I hardly know myself, I seem 
to be looking on and seeing somebody 
quite different from the usual me. |] 
feel as tho#gh I watching a 
stranger; I don’t quite know what she 


’ 





were 


is going to do next. 
“You want he said, “rest 
[I want it, too. Don’t talk any 
{ O bed.’ 
speaking al- 
tired—tired 
think { could sleep now; I 


4, 99 ‘ 
rest 


1 

si€ep. 

more to-night; 9% 
“T will,’ she answered 


most 


iraight 


like a child. “I’m 
to death. I] 

feel easier ; this talk has done me good.” 
It did not strike eit! 


Tee: €asier ; 
e either of them as 
strange that they should be talking like 
this, although up to now they had never 
exchanged more than the usual formal 
phrases. The ghastly circumstances 
had thrown everything out of gear, 
dragged them out of the usual routine, 
and made them simply man and woman 
drawn together by a tragedy that af- 
fected both. 

As they were walking 
Dutch House, Johnson 
tating tone: 


back to the 
aid in a hesi- 


“There’s one thing, miss, you ought 
to know, if you don’t know it already ; 
otherwise it might come as a bit of a 
it’s been kept a secret, you see, 
but it’s bound to come out at the in- 
quest, so I’m not betraying any confi- 
dence in telling you.” 

“What is that?” she asked. But her 
tone was scarcely curious. Perhaps she 


shock, 
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strength left for any fresh 
“What are you talking 


had no 
emotion. 
about ?”’ 

“About my master—Mr. Monck. He 
passed as a bachelor here and elsewhere, 
too, for the matter of that. I don’t 
think half a dozen people knew he had 


been married; certainly nobody did 
down here as far as I’m aware. It 


happened a good many years ago. Of 
course, it wouldn’t concern you, miss, 
but——-” 

“It’s no secret to me,” she said; “I 


know.” 
lor a moment there was silence. 
“Ah, I thought he might have told 
you, miss, you and he being such 


friends, though he didn’t care to talk 
much about his affairs as a rule. It’ll 
have been a shock for her, poor thing, 
when she sees it in the papers.” 

“Ves. I i 


suppose so 
“Not, of c 


that it would be 
anything more—not grief or regret, I 
1; there couldn’t be anything of 
that sort; they had been nothing to one 
another long. But it would 
be a terrible shock—the last thing she 
or anybody else would think of to hap- 
pen to him.” 

“T don’t know that I should have said 
exactly that myself,” she replied. “He 
was a man of strong personality—ruth- 
less, perhaps, too hard and dominating 
and self-centered to be generally popu- 
lar. He would have enemies, I ad- 
mired him-—we were friends—but I 
could see his faults.” 


“Vou think he w 
ish?” 

“T should think he could be,” she 
answered after a “But I sup- 
pose those strong characters often are, 
or appear to be. Perhaps’—there 
seemed a touch of bitterness in her 
tone—‘‘it is because they know so well 
what they want, and never lose sight of 
it, that they generally get it. 


urse, 





ior so 


as cruel and self- 


moment. 


“Where is Mrs. Monck; do you 
know?” she asked the next minute. 
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“Did they ever meet? I only know the 
bare fact of his marriage; I have heard 
nothing about her.” 

“She lives in Boston, but they haven’t 
met for years, unless it might, be by 
accident. They had nothing to do with 
one another. She doesn’t even pass by 
his name. She writes. You may have 
read some of her books; 
well known, I believe.” 

“Indeed?” in a tone of surprise. “I 
didn’t know that. What name does she 
go by?” 

“Mrs. Lessing—Irma Lessing. She 
lives very quietly alone. It must be 
a lonely life. She can’t be more than 
thirty-five at the most; young to be 
shut up like that.” 

“Lessing? Irma Lessing? I seem to 
know the name. What has she writ- 
ten?” She turned on him suddenly. 
“Had Mr. Monck any of: her books? 
Could I have seen them there?” 

I believe he had 


she is fairly 


“Very likely, miss. 
them all.” 

“How curious!” she said under her 
breath. “I should have thought ig 
She stopped abruptly. “Doesn't it seem 
strange to you?” she asked. 

Johnson allowed himself a 
shrug of the shoulders. 


slight 


“I can’t say it does altogether, miss. 
You see, my master wasn’t exactly an 
ordinary person; he liked doing queer 
things. Perhaps I’m wrong, but I 
should say it made her books more in- 
teresting to him, things being as they 
were between them.” 

“T expect you knew him better than 
I did.” 

“T had lived with him constantly for 
over six years;a long time. I had done 
more for him than most servants do 
for their masters. He wouldn’t have 
anybody else near him. I’ve knocked 
about a good bit, and fortunately I can 
turn my hand to most things.” 

“And I’ve only known him less than 
six months—but that seems a long time, 
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too. Did you know Mrs. Monck; had 
you ever met her?” 

“Only once, when Mr. Monck sent 
me on some little matter of business 
that had cropped up unexpectedly,” 

“Did What is she like?” 

“Dark, rather handsome, looks a 
lady, every inch of her, but you can 
see she’s had trouble. <A little cold 
and hard, perhaps, wrapped up in pride, 
but of course she wouldn’t be disposed 
to talk to me. Never said an unneces- 
sary word.” 

“Perhaps she was unsympathetic— 
didn’t understand him. He wouldn't get 
on with a cold, hard woman. It may 
have been more than half her fault.” 

“Of eourse, you may be right, miss, 
It’s not for me to say.” 

“And was she all he had belonging to 
him? It seems sad. And she is hardly 
likely to grieve very much. Was there 
nobody else?” 

“His mother—old Mrs. Monck. She 
was devoted to him and he to her in 
his way. We always stayed with her 
when we were in Boston. There .was 
no display of affection between them; 
they were always gibing at one another, 
but they had a lot in common; there’s 
no doubt about that. You've surely 
heard him speak of her?” 

“Ves, I think IT have. I had forgot- 
I can’t remember anything to-day. 


y 


ten. 
Do you think she will come down?” 

“T don’t know. She’s old, you see; 
she may be too much upset. It’il bea 
dreadful blow to her, he was her only 
child; all she cared about in the world, 
I should say. Perhaps you would like 
to meet her?” 

“No,” she said sharply, “no, I don’t 
think I should. I she added 
more gently, “that it would be too pain- 
ful. {don’t think I could bear any more 
at present. Although we were only 
friends, and not even old friends, it’s 
been a dreadful shock; it’ll be a long 
time before I get over it.” 

“It'll put an end to all the pleasant 


mean, © 
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parties,” he said. “The ~summer’s 
nearly over, which is just as well per- 
haps; there wouldn’t be much more 
gayety in the place after this. By next 
year it'll be forgotten.” 

“Will it? So soon, do you think?” 

“People are glad to forget unpleasant 
things,” he said. “And, though he was 
rich and entertained lavishly, he was 
not a general favorite—you were right 
there, miss.”’ 

“I don’t care whether he was or not 
she said passionately. “The man whom 
everybody likes is often a poor ereature. 
It is better to live in the memories of 
two or three than to be mourned and 
forgotten by all the world.” 

She stopped at the gate of the Dutch 
House, and for the first time he saw 
her face plainly. It looked almost 
ghastly in the moonlight, her youth and 
beauty were tarnished, the gray-green 
eyes had a haunted look. Altogether 
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she was a tragic figure. Johnson saw, 
but said nothing. He had no consola- 
tion to offer. 

The high hedge round the garden 
was cut into curious designs represent- 
ing animals or birds. Just above the 
gate was a long-bodied, stealthy-looking 
creature, with head thrust forward, a 
mythical animal, no doubt, due to the 
imagination of the designer, but John- 
son had a curious fancy that it was 


listening. 
tricks with the queer creatures, -m: 
them look almost lifelike. 

“Vou and I will be among those who 
remember,” she said, as she opened the 
gate. “Am I not right? He meant a 
good deal to you as to me.” 

“Tle meant a very great deal to me,” 
he returned emphatically. ‘Nobody, I 
venture to say, will remember him lon- 


The moon played strange 


ger than IT shall.” 


And so they parted. 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, December 23d. 


Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 


every week, you will not have long to wait for the next 


installment of this 


eee 


interesting scrial. 
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FIRST JURY OF WOMEN IN CLEVELAND 
HE first jury composed entirely of women to act in a case tried recently in 
Cleveland, Ohio, rendered a verdict of guilty against the two defendants 


brought before them. 


One of the offenders was a woman, Mrs. Goldie Drossos, 
who had asked that she be tried before a jury of her own sex, 


for, she said, 


“only a woman can understand some things in love.” 
Mrs. Drossos had left her husband’s home in Columbus, Ohio, and, 


three children, had gone to live with John C. 


Cleveland. 


Buttery, a window trimmer 


The majority of the jury of eight women, all prominent in social 
work, recommended to the judge that mercy be shown Mrs. Drossos becats 
her infant, whom they advised should be left in her care, while the 


children should be placed with the authorities in Columbus to be 
to their father and be supported by him until Mrs. Drossos should prove 
The maximum penalty was advised in the case of 


a fit mother for them. 
codefendant, Mr. Buttery. 


returned 


herself 


Judge Sawicka, who provided over the trial, imposed the maximum penalty 


of three months in the workhouse and a fine of two hundred dollars on each 
offender, but offered to suspend sentence on Mrs. Drossos if she would return 
toher husband. She refused. 
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We told you in the Headquarters Chat, last summer, how another magazine had 
been victimized by a plagiarist who sold a story which we had published in Derective 
Rather facetiously we suggested that some of 
our astute authors might aid us in tracking the miscreant. 
the first to snatch up the gauntlet; Ernest M. Poate, who next acted upon our sug- 
gestion, enlisted the services of his inimitable Doctor Bentiron, with the following 


Johnston McCulley was 








OR eighteen months I had been 
laboring beneath the burden 
of Doctor Bentiron’s enor- 


mous practice. With his house 
patients I had done fairly well, I think; 
most of them were quiet, chronic psy- 
choses—the doctor’s pensioners. 


I had 
cases. But with his 
consultation work I had made little 
headway, of course. People wanted 
the opinion of Doctor Bentiron, New 
York’s most eminent alienist; and the 
doctor was in England, heading the 
Royal Psychiatric Commission. Why 
should they consult me, his almost un- 
known assistant? I did not blame them. 

None the less, a certain number of 
cases came my way. So I was not 
greatly surprised when the office nurse 
brought me in three cards. It was 
early; scarcely after eight o’clock. I 
was at breakfast with my wife and our 
daughter, Janet Bentiron Blakely—a re- 
markable child! Although only seven 
months old, she sat sturdily upright 
in her high chair, pounding with her 
and crying “da-da’—just as 


refused all new 


spoon 
plain! 

I thought that the nurse’s beaming 
face hinted at suppressed excitement; 
but then, every one smiled at Janet. So 


[ took the cards without glancing at 
them. 

“Three gentlemen, Doctor Blakely,” 
explained the nurse. ‘They all want to 
talk to you together.” 

“Take them back to my office,” I 
directed, “I'll be right down.” 

I had never used the doctor’s big, 
bare office; that had been empty ever 
since he left us. But every day its floor 
was waxed and polished, its blank 
walls wiped down; every day the doc- 
tor’s huge reclining chair was dusted 
with loving care. I saw cases in my 
own small room at the back of the 
house. 

So presently I kissed Milly and the 
baby good-by and descended the wide 
staircase, cards in hand. At its foot 
Hanrahan, the big orderly, stood rig- 
idly at attention. His broad face was 
flushed; his eyes danced. 

“Good morning, sorr,’”’ said he, and 
his voice bore an odd note of elation. 

[ looked into the main office. Here 
also there was a curious atmosphere of 
animation. Stenographers and nurses, 
soberly at work, yet wore an air of re- 
pressed gayety, as though they shared 
some joyous secret. They looked at 
me smilingly, with little, electric side 











glances at one another, so that I won- 
dered briefly. 

Then I glanced at the cards in my 
hand, and straightway forgot every- 
thing else. 


“lasper Howland,’ I read, “with 
Bentley’s Magazine; P. S. Rawson, 


‘Piquant Stories’,” and “Francis White- 
good, Editor of ‘Mystery Tales!” 

Three editors, calling upon me! I was 
filled with amazement. Mr. Whitegood 
I had met before. He had shown 
great interest in my modest accounts 
of some of the chief’s experiences, and 
had gently but firmly suppressed cer- 
tain of my attempts at fiction. Yes, I 
have tried fo write fiction; but long ago 
I resigned myself to the recording of 
fact. I can tell plain tales of Doctor 
Bentiron’s work acceptably enough, but 
no one seems to care for my own imag- 
inings. Speculating as to the purposes 
of my distinguished callers, I hurried 
back to my little office. 

There I found the three editors wait- 
ing. Mr. Whitegood introduced me 
to Howland, a stout, carelessly dressed 
individual, whose slangy, offhand man- 
ner accorded ill enough with the dig- 
nity of the conservative magazine which 
he edited. Mr. Rawson, on the other 
hand, had a precise, almost ministerial 
bearing; and he selected the racy mate- 
rial which made up that magazine, 
“Piquant Stories.” Appearances are 
deceptive. 

“We are a sort of committee,” ex- 
plained Whitegood pleasantly. “We 
represent—unofficially, of course—half 
a dozen other editors. A very serious 
situation in the magazine 
field; a clever swindler has victimized 
half the editors in New York. 


has arisen 


Ssome- 


thing must be done about it; none of 
We don’t know what to 
do, and after talking the matter over 
very careftlly we have decided to ap- 
peal through you to Doctor Bentiron. 
Perhaps he can help us.” 

I declared with con- 


us feel safe. 


“I’m sure of it,” 
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viction. “But the doctor is away, gen- 


“<p 


tlemen; he is still in England. I have 
had no. word of him for months.” The 
doctor was always a poor correspond- 
ent. 

My looked disappointed. 
“But,” began Mr. Howland, “we heard 
that——-” 

Just then Hanrahan knocked at the 
door, and without waiting for an an- 
swer inserted a beaming face. 

“Sorr,” said he, and the brogue was 
broad upon his tongue, “the docther do 
be callin’ ye.” 

I sat staring at him, open-mouthed, 
while he chuckled at my amazement. 

“The—the doctor!” I stuttered. 
“Gentlemen, excuse me.” 

And I rushed precipitately out, my 
heart pounding. 

Upon every face I saw a broad ; 
evidently I was the last to learn 
great secret. Scarcely waiting to knock, 
I burst into the long disused office— 
and there, enthroned in his great reclin 
ing chair between the revolving book- 
cases, sat the chief, Doctor Bentiron, 
in his own proper person! 

He was wrapped in the familiar 
green bath robe, a little more faded, 
scorched in a new spot here and there. 
His long, thin legs were outthrust; his 
slender fingers held a cigarette. Immo- 
bile, impassive as Buddha, drooping 
wearily in the great chair, he stared at 
the bare wall before him with long, 
sleepy gray eyes. 

| choked; there were tears of pure 
joy in my eyes. 
see him there, so natural !- 

“Umphf, Blakely,” said the doctor 
dryly. His was as casual 
though it had been an hour, instead « 
eighteen months, since our last meeting. 

I stammered something, I scarcely 
know what, wringing his hand joyfully, 
then dashed out into the hall. 

“Milly,” I shouted up the 
“Milly! The doctor’s back!” 

A delighted little scream came back 


visitors 








It was so good to 


manner 


eh YU 


tair 
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in answer, and my small wife tumbled 
down the broad stairway, anyhow, 
clutching Janet to her breast. 

She darted into the office and climbed 
into the doctor’s lap, baby and all. She 
hugged him and pulled his whiskers, 
petted and scolded him in her delicious, 
bubbling little voice; the swift words 
tumbled over each other, leaving her 
quite out of breath. And Janet reached 
up a tiny fist to grasp the doctor’s great 
hooked nose. 

“Da-da, doc!” 
plainly. 

I stood watching, my heart full. It 
was a pretty sight. And those who 
think Doctor Bentiron callous and in- 
different should have seen him then. 
His face was very tender, and the cold, 
tired eyes were warm and moist. 

It was a wonderful reunion, Milly 
and I talked at once, and little Janet 
sat on the doctor’s knee and babbled 
softly. The chief sat and listened, as 
was his wont. He said nothing of his 
work in England, and it was not until 
long afterward that I learned he had 
refused the Distinguished Service Or- 
der—for the characteristic reason that 
he “had too many letters after his name 
already; to use them all would be cru- 
elty to the alphabet.” 

So my editorial visitors were quite 
forgotten for an hour or more. At 
last I remembered them with a start. 

“There are three editors waiting to 
see you, doctor,” said I. 

“Umphf,” replied the doctor. 

“They said it was very important,” 
I urged. “Somebody has been cheating 
the magazines.” 

“Umphf,” repeated the chief. “Fetch 
7em in.” 

So Milly caught up the baby and hur- 
ried out, while I went back to my own 
office after my neglected guests. 

They were still there; a little un- 
easy, inclined to be irritated, but still 
there. It told me that their need was 
great. With what apologies I could 


she cooed, quite 


muster, I led them through the wide ~ 
hall to the doctor’s bare, sky-lighted of- 
fice. Hanrahan was already bringing 
in chairs for them; a special mark of 
favor, for most of the doctor’s visitors 
had to stand. He kept no chairs in the 
office, save his own. 

The doctor evidenily knew White- 
good and Howland; they introduced the 
third man, and we all sat down. 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron, and 
settled himself to listen. He blinked 
at his bare wall as sleepily as ever, 
but his manner in some way conveyed a 
hint that preliminaries were over. 

Accordingly Mr. Whitegood, who 
seemed to be acting as spokesman for 
his fellows, plunged into an explana- 
tion. 

“We are after one Robert Janeway 
Miller,” said he. ‘“He’s been stealing 
stories—goodness knows how many! 
He copied one of Harold Mahler’s 
stories out of my magazine—scarcely 
bothered to change the characters’ 
names, even—and sold it to Halloran, 
of ‘Thayer’s Magazine.’ It was pub- 
lished last month. Of course readers 
spotted the steal right away, and began 
to write in about it. And the very next 
week ‘Bentley’s’ came out with ‘Love's 
Denial’ by Janeway Miller— 
lifted bodily from ‘Piquant Stories’ for 
May nineteen fifteen!” 

Mr. Howland looked rather uncom- 
fortable; the ministerial features of Mr. 
Rawson widened to a slight smile. “No 
wonder you fell for it, Howland,” he 
commiserated, “‘Piquant Stories’ runs 


Robert 


good stuff!” 

“Weil,” the editor of 
“Mystery Tales,” “there was another 
case. And we got suspicious of Mr. 
Robert Janeway Miller, and began to 
A dozen editors got to- 
gether, and that fellow'd 


been at it wholesale for months—copy- 


continued 


’ 


compare notes. 
found the 
ing stories out of one magazine, with a 
w minor changes, and resellins 
few min hanges, 1 lling them 











somewhere else.” He glanced at How- 
land with a quizzical grin. 

_ The editor of “Bentley’s” groaned. 
“The conscienceless wretch got to me 
right,” he admitted ruefully. “Sold me 
a story out of my own files, twenty 
years back, dressed up to date and 


’ 


signed Robert Janeway Miller! 
Gr-r-r-r! I desire his blood!” 
Doctor Bentiron yawned, blinking 


at his bare wall. ‘“Umphf,” said he. 
“A professional plagiarist, in short. An 
interesting occupation.” 

The three editors nodded solemnly. 
Mr. Rawson took up the tale. 

“You can see our situation,” he ex- 
plained. “It’s enough. Of 
course, we’re onto R. J. Miller now; 
but there’s nothing to prevent him from 
taking another name and going merrily 
on. No man can keep track of all the 
current fiction. Some of us’—and he 
grinned at Howland—“have difficulty 
with our own files, even. We're afraid 
to buy anything, except from our 
known contributors. So we decided to 
appeal to you.” 

“Umphf,” replied the doctor, unim- 
pressed, and rolled a fresh cigarette. 
“Blakely is the literary member of this 
firm.” 

Our three guests looked at me po- 
litely, but without perceptible enthusi- 
asm. I said nothing. 

“Well,” pursued the chief, “what do 
you want me to do?” 

“Find Robert Janeway Miller,” an- 
swered all the editors at once, “so we 
can have him pinched!” Their unan- 
imity was beautiful. 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. 
not find him yourselves?” 


serious 


“Why 


“It can’t be done,’ declared Mr. 
Howland flatly. “He hasn’t left a 
trace.” 

“Umphf. Rot,” was the chief’s lan- 
guid comment. “Ev ery action leaves a 
trace. Just what do you know about 


the fellow ?” 
“Nothing,” 


replied §Whitegood. 
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“Nothing but his name—undoubtedly 
assumed—and the number of a post- 
office box here in New York.” 

“Nonsense,” said Doctor Bentiron. 
“You have his manuscripts, or some of 
them, haven’t you? And you paid him 
by check.” 

Three mournful nods. 

“Well,” said the doctor, as though 
the matter were settled. “What more 
do you want—except time and patience? 
The post office will have no record, ex- 
cept of his assumed name and the date 
that he resigned his box—for he has 
undoubtedly given it up by now. But 
his manuscripts and the letters he must 
have written some of you will help; 
and a check leaves a wide, wide trail.” 
He yawned. “I’m just back, and foot 
loose for a few days. And the affair 
sounds interesting. I’lltake it up. Yes, 
I'll look into it.” 

Our guests chorused thanks, but the 
chief languidly raised a hand. “First,” 
he drawled, “let us see what we really 
do know of this chap Miller, about 
whom you three know nothing.” He 
paused to inhale deeply, then went on, 
each deliberate word accompanied by 
a little jet of smoke: “I assume that 
he is a man. Perhaps not; but the 
methodical and businesslike nature of 
his frauds suggests masculinity. Let 
us say a man, then; probably young, 
because of the boldness of his ideas. 
A young man of considerable intelli- 
gence, with a tolerably good sense of 
literary values. Not every one could 
select from your magazine, Rawson, a 
story suitable for ‘Bentley’s.’” 

The editor of “Piquant Stories” 
looked a trifle hurt, but admitted the 
truth of this inference, 

“We infer, then,” resumed the chief, 
“that he is a young man of literary 
bent, whose ethical code is decidedly lib- 
eral; undoubtedly a constitutionally in- 
ferior person whose defect is mainly in 
the moral field. Also, in all probability, 
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a man who has tried to write fiction, 
and has failed. One might even infer 
a grudge against editors; the sort of 
person who pastes pages of his manu- 
script together to prove that they were 


never read, and all that sort of thing: 


The editors wouldn’t buy his own stuff, 
which was good—well, he’d prove that 
they weren’t omniscient. 

“Let us consider the psychology of 
such a character. He would show the 
psychic stigmata of inferiority, chief 
among which is the habit of boasting. 
Not for nothing have the courts de- 
cided that publication is part of the 
author’s remuneration for his work. 
Despite the risk, Mr. Robert Janeway 
Miller will never have been able to re- 
frain from announcing himself as a 
literary person; from showing some one 
his published works. And through that 
some one we may be able to locate him. 

“T suggest, then, a young person of 
literary pose; perhaps of long hair, soft 
collars, Windsor ties, and even velvet 
jackets. A person who, in certain cir- 
cles, at least, has been looked upon as a 
writer; a person who probably has at- 
tempted to write, in fact. This man 
reads* many magazines—to select the 
stuff he plans to steal. He buys them, 
because he could scarcely copy them in 
a library without evoking comment, 
Therefore there will be many in his 
room. He owns or rents a typewriter; 
again, because it would be so much 
safer than dictation. So, you see, we 
do know something about him, after all. 

“Now to find out more. Go, all of 
you, and communicate with all the edi- 
tors you know. Get all the manuscripts 
and letters Miller has sent in—all you 
can collect. Go to your business offices 
and collect all canceled checks made out 
to him. Bring ’em all here, and we will 
consider this matter further.” 

With profuse thanks, our visitors 
took their departure, leaving me alone 
with the chief. He sat silent for a 
time, smoking and pondering, then 
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heaved himself up, checking my un- 
asked questions. 

“T have talked enough,” he drawled, 
“Come along. I will make my rounds,” 

So things stood until next morning, 
when Mr. Whitegood returned, alone, 
bringing half a dozen manuscripts, two 
short letters, and seven canceled checks, 

The letters bore no address; they 
were brief and uninformative. The 
doctor examined them and the manu- 
scripts briefly. “All on Sigma bond,” 
said he. “You can buy it anywhere. 
Written with an old machine; at a 
guess, I should say a Remington six— 
the indigent author’s friend. Umphf. 
No doubt some detectives could tell 
you the factory number of the machine, 
and the color of our friend’s hair; I 
can’t. However, I venture the asser- 
tion that Miller has tried, and _ there- 
fore is trying—they never stop—to mar- 
ket his own stuff under another name, 
perhaps his own. I suggest, Mr. White- 
good, that you set somebody to work in 
the various offices, looking for manu- 
scripts written on Sigma bond with a 
Remington six machine. Compare your 
findings with these samples, and you 
may get Miller’s real name, and an 
address. Meanwhile, I'll be looking 
over these checks.” 

He picked up the little sheaf of can- 
celed checks. They were on five dif- 
ferent banks. All were indorsed ‘“Rob- 
ert Janeway Miller” in a bold, flowing 
hand. 

“Umphf,” said the chief. “Only one 
cashed at a bank; wherefore I judge 
that Miller has no bank account in that 
name. Nor in any other, probably, 
since the other indorsements are differ- 
ent on all checks.” 

He examined each turn, 
shuffling them slowly over, sniffing at 
each one. Then he selected two and 
passed them to me. 

“Blakely, my son, what do you infer 
from these?” he inquired. 

I looked at them. The first bore Mil- 


check in 
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Jer’s indorsement, then the name of 
Robert J. Smith, then a blurred, scrawl- 
ing signature, “P. J. O'Callaghan,” and 
then the stamp of a bank. The other 
had been signed, after Miller’s name, by 
one F. X. Murphy. _I shook my head, 


and passed the two slips to Mr. White- 


good. ; 

He, too, examined them fruitlessly. 
“J don’t see anything,” he declared, “‘ex- 
cept that they’re both dirty and thumb- 
marked, and smell of stale beer and to- 
bacco.” 

“Exactly,” said the doctor approv- 
ingly. “You show rudiments of sense. 
And from said appearances and odors, 
I infer that these checks were cashed 
in saloons. Observe, also, that there 
is a striking similarity between the 
writing of Robert Janeway Miller and 
that of Robert J. Smith. It is my 
guess that our elusive friend was 
known as Miller at one saloon and as 
Smith at the other. Go home. Blakely 
and I are about to invade a bank or 
two.” 

Mr, Whitegood returned to his office, 
while we two entered the doctor’s big 
blue iimousine and drove to the Four- 
teenth Street National Bank, whose 
stamp had followed the signature of 
O'Callaghan on the first check. 

Here Doctor Bentiron asked for the 
president, whom he knew, as he did 
almost every one else. It took only a 
moment to satisfy the chief. Yes, Mr. 
P. J. O'Callaghan had an account there; 
he kept a saloon—a Raines law hotel— 
around the corner on Third Avenue— 
the Palace. 

Without loss of time we set out for 
the Palace Hotel. Yes, Mr. O’Calla- 
ghan there; a dropsical, pear- 
shaped man, meticulously clad, diffus- 
ing ambrosial scents. His puffy hands 
were overmanicured, his huge mus- 
tache was combed and waxed; but there 
were pouches beneath his bleared, 
theumy eyes, and he breathed asthmat- 
ically. He was in the twilight state of 


was 
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the habitual drinker ; neither completely 
drunk nor completely sober. 

Before him the doctor spread out the 
canceled check. He blinked at it for a 
moment, mustering his uncertain wits. 

“Do you remember that?” asked the 
chief, 

The other lifted the check and turned 
it over. “Uh,” said he. “Uh-huh. I 
guesso. ’S a matter with’t?” 

“Nothing,” said the doctor. 
do you know Robert J. Smith?” 

The other stared. ‘“Uh,” said he. 
“Uh-huh. Sure do I know him, the 
spalpeen! He owes me three months’ 
rent. And where’s he gone, sorr, do 
ye know?” 

“So he lived here?” inquired the 
chief, 

Mr. O'Callaghan tapped the check 
with a blunt forefinger. “For six 
months,” he averred. ‘And ’tis all the 
rent ever I got from him, that check is. 
Faith, it’s glad I am to be rid of him, 
wid his drinking and clacking that 
domm typewriter all night. Last 
month I had an argument with him, 
and | trun him out. And he ain’t been 
back since. Tell him from me, sorr, t’ 
come and fetch his stuff before I trun 
it out, too!” 

“So his things are still here?’ said 
Doctor Bentiron, “Mind if I go up and 
look them over?” 

Mr. O’Callaghan blinked at him in- 
curiously for a moment; he did not 
even ask for a reason. “Yes, sure,” he 
agreed, waving his hand with alcoholic 
expansiveness. “G’wan up, sorr—look 
all ye like. Give him the key, Mike. 
’Tis the second door from the head 
of the stairs,” 

With no more formality than this we 
gained entry to the room of the absent 
Mr. Smith. I paid mute tribute to the 
doctor’s persuasive personality. 

The room itself was characterless, 
typical of the Raines law hotel. Two 
windows, half obscured by a huge beer 
sign, fronted the street. Plaster was 


“But 
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flaking from the painted walls; the 
dust-colored floor matting was ragged. 
In one corner stood a cheap, white iron 
bed with flimsy, inadequate covers. The 
place was littered with magazines, new 
and eld, many with torn covers; loose, 
printed pages strewed the floor, over- 
flowing from a plain pine table whereon 
stood a battered typewriter—a Reming- 
ton six. Beside it lay several pages 
torn from the “Pink Book.” In the 
machine was a sheet of Sigma bond 
Aloud I read: 


paper. I leaned over it. 
“He sat rigid at the table, staring moodily 


at his clenched fists. At last he raised a 
scowling face. 
“You know I 


blurted.” 


love you, Madge,’ he 


I glanced at the magazine pages, and 


read: 
“He sat rigid beside the table, 
moodily at his fists. At last he 
tense face. 
*“*You know I love you, Mary,’ he blurted.” 


SCOW ling 


raised a 


“Umphf,” drawled the chief, at my 
shoulder. “That looks like our bird.” 

He turned over the litter on the table. 
There were no letters; there was noth- 
ing here, or in the ramshackle bureau, 
to show us where Mr. Miller-Smith had 
gone—if this had indeed been his abode. 
The only personal article, save a few 
soiled clothes, was a photograph on the 
dresser. 

[t was the picture of a flashily pretty 
girl in a dress rather too low; her pose 
was affected, theatrical, and across her 
skirt was scrawled in an unformed, il- 
literate hand: “To Bob, from your little 
Hong Kong sweetheart.” 

“Umphf,” commented the doctor cyn- 
ically, blinking at this charmer with 
veary, disillusioned eyes. ‘hat is a 
person to talk, if we can find her.” 

Carrying the photograph, he trailed 
down the stairs to where Mr. O’Calla- 
ghan lounged in the bootblack’s chair, 
half. asleep. 

“Do you 
asked. 


know this woman?” he 
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The hotel keeper stared dully at the 
picture. “I dunno,” he replied. “Sure, 
they’s a many of those kind, down 
here.” 

“Well,” said Doctor 
there a place in the neighborhood called 
the Hong Kong?” 

The other blinked at him. “Uh, uh- 
huh,” he “Sure, ’tis Mur- 
phy’s place, over on Fourteenth Street. 
"Tis a tough joint, sorr—the Honka- 
tonk-Kong, as the word goes round 
here. Uh-huh, ‘tis a bad place, wid 
women and dancing and the like. Now 
I keep a respectable house. My wife 
and daughter, they’s livin’ upstairs.” 

We walked around the c 
view the “Hong Kong Re 
and i 
quently announced. 
very quiet, for it was 
We entered a large and gaudy barroom, 
set with small tables At the 
back was a staircase with a big sign: 


si Upstairs.” 


Bentiron, “js 


averred. 


ner to 
staurant, Café 
Cabaret,” as its sign magnilo- 
tT » 4 H > 

Here things were 
not yet noon. 


many 


abaret 

The place was almost empty; a 
white-jacketed bartender dozed at his 
station, but jerked himself upright at 


g a professional smile. 


our entry, smilit 
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He was clean-shaved, black red, with 
mo | . leq 34 ate Telary e 
a curious, blue-white, unhealthy pal- 
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lor; the edges of his nostrils were red 


and inflamed. His eyelids jerked rhyth- 


mically, obscuring and revealing dead 
black eyes that seemed swimming in 
ichor. I frowned to myself; the Hong 


Kong was indeed a “tough joint.” That 
is a disreputable saloon which employs 
a bartender showing plain marks of 
both alcoho! and cocaine. 

“Well, sports?” 
The doctor ordered two gl isses of am- 
ber fluid, but I noted that he did not 
drink his. Mine also went untouched. 


445 . rthuw 
His wortny. 


queried 


suavely. 


said the other, and poured 


“Join us?” invited the chief 
“, ones,” 
himself a drink. 
“Ah-h-h!” said. he then, 
sniff of cocaine, quite open 


and took a 
ly. 
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“Mr, Murphy in?’ asked Doctor 


Bentiron. 

The other shook his head. 

“I’s Mr. F. X. Murphy, isn’t it?” 
persisted the chief. “And he banks at 
the Commercial ?” 

“Uh-huh,” said the bartender sourly. 

The doctor produced his photograph 
and laid it on the bar. “Do you know 
her 2” he demanded. 

“Uh-huh,” grunted the other. Then 
he paused, breathing deeply; his dull 
eyes lighted, a little flush came into his 
white cheeks. The cocaine was begin- 
ning to act; magically, he had become 
affable, communicative, garrulous. 

“Uh-huh,” he repeated. “Sure I 
know her. That’s Rosie, Rosie Klein— 
calls herself Mallowe to the Johns. 
Some swell Jane, she is—always picks 
the spenders. Never knowed her t’ 
make but one fumble—when she fell 
for that writing feller—Hiller, Filler 
Shiller x 

“Miller?” suggested the doctor qui- 

etly. 
“Uh-huh—Robert Janeway Miller, he 
called himself round here. Claimed he 
was a author—and he did spend it, for 
awhile. But I knowed all the time he 
wasn’t nothing but a shine. Still and 
all, he did have money—for a while.” 

“Mr. Murphy cashed a check for 
him?” supplied Doctor Bentiron. 

“Uh-huh,” replied our loquacious 
host. “From some magazine it was— 
or so he said. Seems t’ me they was 
some trouble about that, too. I disre- 
member what. Ain’t seed him round for 
a month ’r Say, Bill,” to a som- 
nolent individual in one corner, “what 
was they fighting about that night? 
You know, Miller and that newspaper 
feller? Som’pin ’r another about a 
story, seems to me.” 

The man addressed heaved himself 
up and slouched over to the bar. “T’ll 
take a tall one,” said he, glancing side- 
long at the doctor. At the latter’s nod, 
the bartender filled a glass. After 
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drinking, our new informant began his 
tale. 

“Yeah,” said he. “This feller Miller, 
he was in here with Rosie that night. 
They was both pretty drunk. He had 
some magazine with him, and he set 
‘em up all around, twice. ‘It’s on me,’ 
says he, ‘I got a story printed in this 
here magazine.’ Well, us guys all 
drank, and told him how good he was, 
like we would anybody that’d buy. 
Then this here newspaper feller butts 
in. He’s on the Star—I seen him be- 
fore. ‘Le’s see it,’ says he, and Miller 
give him the book. Well, he read along 
a ways, and then he threw the book 
down. ‘You're a liar,’ says he, ‘and 
a thief,’ he says. ‘You stole that story,’ 
says he, and hits him in the eye, and 
they mixed it for a minute.” 

“And the boss had Rough Mike trun 
‘em both out,” finished the bartender in- 
differently. ‘And I ain’t seed. Miller 
since.” His eyes began to glaze; his 
brief animation was wearing itself out. 

“And where’s Rosie Klein?” asked 
the chief idly. 

“Rosie?” repeated the bartender. 
“Oh, she’s around. Who's she runnin’ 
around with now, Bill?” 

“She ain’t got nobody just now,” re- 
plied Bill. “Living in a furnished room 
over on Third, at Mother Lazarus’ 
place.” 

I knew the woman; she kept a decid- 
edly shady rooming house, of the sort 
where no questions are asked. A cut- 
ting scrape had brought me there while 
I was still riding a Bellevue bus. 

So we thanked our informants, set 
up another round, and started out for 
Mother Lazarus’ place. 

In all its externals the house was like 
a thousand other dingy rooming houses. 
A dark hallway led back between a sa- 
loon and a pawnbroker’s shop; dirty, 
uncarpeted stairs brought us up to a 
sort of sitting-room office on the second 
floor. Here we found Mother Lazarus, 
the spider of this sordid web; a hook- 
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nosed old woman with close-set, evil 
eyes, whose skinny arms and pendulous 
abdomen gave her an uncanny resem- 
blance to the insect of my metaphor. 


She received us with an insinuating 
smile. 
“Vell, gentlemen? Vhat? R-rosie? 


she is here. A 
She rubbed wrin- 


R-rosie Klein? Ja, 
good girl, R-rosie!” 


kled, clawlike hands together, smiling 
evilly. “She sleeps yet, maybe. I call 
her.” 


She shuffled laboriously up another 
flight of stairs to knock upon an unseen 
door. 

“R-rosie, liebchen!” we 
call. “Schlafst du noch? T 
men——” The oily voice 
inaudible whisper. 

Presently Mother Lazarus returned, 
beaming. ‘Go ght up, gentlemen,’ 
she urged. “The first door. A good 
girl—a good girl, R-rosie!” 

Bowing and rubbing her 
she indicated the uninviting 
We ascended through an odor com- 
pounded of boiled cabbage, 
and cigar simoke. 

Miss Klein received us quite inform- 
ally. I do not know what the te 
old woman may have whispered to her; 
perhaps Doctor Bentiron’s name. So 
many unlikely people knew the doctor! 
At any rate, the bearing was 
neither apprehensive nor coquettish, 
but quite friendly and businesslike. 

The room was close and hot; it 
smelled of cheap perfumery. The lady 
herself sat up in a tumbled bed. Her 
tousled, brass-yellow hair showed a 
betraying darkness at its roots; her 
skin was the least bit blotchy, and there 
was a smear of rouge on the pillow. 

Nevertheless, she was _ strikingly 
pretty in a hard, shallow fashion. Mr. 
Miller might have shown worse taste, 
I thought. 

Miss Rosie yawned unguardedly, and 
pried her last night’s gum loose from 
the headboard. 


heard her 
wo gentle- 
1 


Sank to an 
r-rig 
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old hands, 

stairway. 
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“You'll havta ’xcuse me looking like 
this, gents,” she apologized. “TI ain’t no 
early bird—I don’t like worms. Do J 
look turr’ble, reely?”’ She smiled af- 
fectedly, turning her head a little, and 
looked at us cornerwise from bold 
brown eyes. Seen in that pose, there 
king her; it was the girl 

Robert J. Smith's 
Hong Kong sweet- 


was no mist 
of the picture in 
room—his “little 
heart.” 

The doctor smiled at her gravely, 
‘You look very nice, my child,” he as- 
ured her. “We just want to ask you a 
few questions about Mr. Robert Jane- 
way Miller.” 

The girl shrank 
back 
ain't got 
shrilly. “I 
with it!” 

“With 
equably, 


a little; her lips drew 
white, even éBeth. “Vou 
nothing on me!’ she cried 


didn’t have nothing to do 


to show 


what ?” 
and she 


inquired the chief 
relaxed, laughing un- 





” 


“That’s one on me, 
“T don’t know what, but I 


admitted. 
they’s 


she 


S p* se 


’ 


sompin’, He’s one o’ those kinda fel- 
lah 
“Perhaps——” insinuated the doctor, 


producing a yellow-backed bill. 
was Miss Klein’s fer- 


“Vd murder 


“Oh, gee, yes!” 
vent, if inelegant reply. 
me best friend f'r one o’ them babies.” 

The bill disappeared under her pillow, 
leaned forward, greedy eyes 
alert. “Whadda ya wanta know, mis- 
ter?’ she demanded. 

“First, what does he look like? 

“Oh, a reel nice-looking boy. Kinda 
slim, with big, blue eyes and curly hair. 
A reel, high-toned talker, too—he useta 
use elegant big words. But they wasn't 
nothing nifty about his clothes ; his hair 
was too long, and he wore dreadful 
loose clothes, and big, floppy bow ties. 
lit’rary—he was a author, 
you see, a writing fellah. Miller wasn't 
reely his name, you understand.” 

“Do you know where he lives? 

“His regular place, y’mean? 


and she 


” 


Said it was 


” 


Nope 

















“He was a reel nice boy—when he had 
the coin.” 

She paid his memory the tribute of 
a little pause, while I pondered her 
statement; it is the epitaph of many 
a better man than this plagiarist. 

“But he ain’t been around f’r a 
month,” Rosie went on brightly. “He 
ain't comin’ back.” 

“When did you see him last?” 

“Oh, pretty near a month ago, down 
to the Hong Kong. I hang out there, 
mostly, you understand. We was there 
one night, and he had a scrap with some 
fellah—sompin’ about some story he’d 
writ, I do’ know just what. Well, 
anyways, Mike slung ’em both out f’r 
the rough house, and presently Bob 
comes around here, all marked up—lI 
didn’t wait f’r him, you understand. 
Well, he was turr’ble excited over it. ‘I 
gotta take two bells,’ he says. ‘I gotta 
beat it away from here,’ says he, ‘onna 
loop, he says. He was a dreadful 
funny talker that way. ‘Onna loop,’ 
says he, kinda scared, and I thought 
prob’ly the bulls was after him f’r 
sompin’.” She made the 
quite casually, accepting such a likeli- 
hood with the cynical, unmoral philos- 
ophy of Fourteenth Street. 

“Do you know where he went ?” 

She shook her head _ indifferently. 
“Nope. He didn’t say nothing, on’y he 
was going to get a job of work and lay 
low f’r a while. Oh, he stalled around 
about the ‘editors’ ring.’ He was a 
great fellah to go on about the ‘editors’ 
ring’—said they was all against him, 
and tried to keep his stuff outa the pa- 
pers, and that’s why he changed his 
name. And he said they'd caught onto 
him, and was after him again, and he'd 
have to get out—‘onna loop!’” She 
chuckled at the words. 

“Umphf,” drawled the chief. “You’re 
sure of the words, are you? He said 
he was going to take two bells and get 
out on the loop and find him a job of 


99 


work ? 


statement 
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Rosie gave an emphatic nod. “He 
was always talking that kinda stuff,” 
she averred. 

“One thing more; do you know his 
real name?” 

“Bob Smith, he says.” Miss Klein 
giggled once more. “Them editor fel- 
lahs must ’a’ been turr’ble smart, t’ 
pick him outa all the Bob Smiths in 
N’Yawk, seems t’ me.” 

“Umphf,” -repeated Doctor 
iron. “Thank you, Rosie,” He rose 
and bowed formally. Rosie seemed a 
bit overcome by his manner, 

“Yes, sir,” said she, and bobbed her 
brassy head. “’S a pleasure. Come 

” and checked herself, real color 
streaming up beneath the streaky rouge. 

But the chief was already descending 
the Outside, I stopped and 
turned to him hopelessly. 

“You’ve done wonderfully, doctor,” 
said I. “But this ends it. To find Bob 
Smith in New York City is an impos- 
sibility.” 

“Umphf,” said the doctor, rolling 
another cigarette. “He may take an- 
other name. But we’re only starting. 
We have a tolerable description of our 
man; we know something about his 
habits. I was assured that he would 
not be able to keep his literary career 
to himself. As for tracing him, there’s 
the post office. Some one there may 
remember him. There are other checks 


Bent- 





stairs. 


to trace, and the banks will have a 
complete record of them. There is a 
typewriter, rented from the Cohen 


Agency on broadway—did you notice 
their stencil on the machine—and they 
will have a record. And I have no 
doubt that in some editorial office they 
will find manuscripts written on Rob- 
ert Janeway Miller-Smith’s old ma- 
chine, but bearing his real name and ad- 
dress. It is only a question of time and 
patience. 

“Moreover, aside from all this, I 
have a hunch.” I leaned excitedly to- 
ward him, having had experience of the 
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doctor’s hunches. “I shall take a short 
cut, which may lead to nothing. Did 
you observe the significance of Mr. 
Miller-Smith’s colloquialisms—‘two bells 
—on the loop—a job of work?’ ” 

1 was puzzled. “Siang, I suppose,” 
said I. “But it’s new to me, [’m 
afraid.” 

“Umphf,” commented Doctor Bent- 
iron. “Not to me. That, my son, is 
street-car talk; and once upon a time I 
also rode the back end.” 

I stared at him amazed, longing fora 
biography of this man who had known 
so many occupations. 

“You were a street-car conductor?” I 
demanded. 

“Exactly,” murmured the doctor, un- 
moved. “And those expressions be- 
long to the language of the guild. 
Wherefore I conclude that our friend 
has been a street-car man. On the back 
end, no doubt—the opportunities for 
promt are greater there, 

“Now you may never have consid- 
ered this, but the uniform of the Metro- 
politan Railways is an excellent dis- 
guise. No one ever looks at a street- 
car conductor; to the public he is a 
change-making, fare-ringing mechan- 
ism, not a human being at. ail. 
Street cars are a grand place to hide, 
as more than one much-wanted gentle- 
man has discovered for himself. Mr. 
Miller-Smith has been a street-car 
man; he promised Rosie to get a ‘job 
of work.’ Wherefore I conclude that 
he has gone back on the line. Yes. 
Exactly.” 





He led the way back to the waiting’ 


limousine, and presently we were be- 
ing driven to West lifty-ninth Street, 
to the car barns. 

As usual, the doctor found friends 
here. In fifteen minutes we were talk- 
ing with the division superintendent. 

“We are Robert 
Smith,” explained the chief. “A 
ductor, I imagine; he is a light man.” 

The superintendent grinned, shuffling 
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index cards. “There are ninety-odd_ 
Smiths on the Met,” said’ he. “We 
have nineteen conductor Smiths ryp- 
ning out of this barn alone. Three of 
them are Roberts.” 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. “This 
man would be an extra, hired about 


three weeks ago.” 


“Here you are, then; Robert J, 
Smith, No. 07819, running on Sixth 
Avenue. A swing run.” Tle glanced 


1 
1 
L 


at his watch. “He’s off now. He re- 
1 


lieves the day man at four-thirty. I'll 
tarter.” 

The docter took it and thanked him; 
we went out. 

“Tt’s time to eat,” declared the chief, 
“A fair morning’s work, I think. 
Umphf, Yes. Of course, I may be 
wrong, or our friend may have changed 
his name, or he over on Third 
Avenue, or up on the Union, in the 
However, we'll see.” 


may ve 


Bronx. 


We drove home for a late lunch. I 


made hurried rounds, and at four 
o'clock we set out for the corner where 
the conductors on the Sixth Avenue 
line are changed. 

The chief approached the starter 


here, who was already busy initialing 
the time sheets of the ofi-going day 
men and hustling the swing force onto 
their cars. 

That official read the superintend- 
ent’s note. “Yes, doctor,” said he ami- 
ably. 

The chief did not mention our sus- 
pect’s name. ‘We are looking for a 
slim young fellow with big blue eyes,” 
he explained. “He rides the back end. 

fe wears his hair too long, and prob- 
ably has a big bow tie. He writes for 
the magazines. Know him?” 

“A long-haired feller,’ 
starter. “Writes f’r th’ papers? Yeah, 
sure I know him. That'll be Bob Smith. 
Claims he’s just on the cars t’ get stuff 
he cails it. 


, 


repeated the 


f’r a book—‘local color,’ 


Yeah. He’s a smooth article, that fel- 














ler. He goes up on the carpet, soon’s 
he reports; spotter caught ’im three 
fares short. Here he comes now.” 

A slender youth was approaching, 
uniform cap set jauntily askew upon 
long, curling hair. A huge Windsor 
tie lowed down over his uniform coat. 

“You, Smith!” snapped the starter. 
“Rooney gets your car. Report to the 
super, at wanst.” 

The young man flushed, and turned 
sullenly away. 

“One moment, Mr. Robert Janeway 
Miller,” said the doctor softly. 
The other whirled on him. 

said he. 

Then his eyes began to dilate, and 
the sullen color slowly left his cheeks. 
“Who told—how do you ” He broke 


“Well ?” 





off. “My name is Smith,” he cried 
angrily. ‘I don’t knew anybody called 
Miller.” 


“Rosie Klein told me,” replied the 
chief gently. 
ep 


sut—but—”’ protested the other, 
half mystified and wholly frightened. 
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“Rosie didn’t know—nobody knew 
where I was going!” 

Doctor Bentiron yawned. “Never- 
theless, I found you,” he drawled. 
“Come along, son. We can bring a 
dozen witnesses to identify you as Rob- 
ert Janeway Miller, professional plagi- 
arist. The man who plans to sell 
stolen stories, and get away with it, is 
very ill advised to pose as an author. 
Umphf, yes.” 

And the doctor beckoned to a pass- 
ing policeman. 

No doubt you all read in the news- 
papers of the trial of Robert Janeway 
Miller; it was given wide publicity at 
the time. Plagiarism is an offense 
more serious than many people think. 

As a result, Mr. Miller—or Smith, 
which proved to be his real name—will 
be engaged for another three years in 
that unpopular vocation facetiously 
known as “making small ones out of 
large ones.” And the editors of New 
York have a measure of security in 
buying fiction from unknown authors. 





NOTORIOUS BANK 


N a sanitarium in Detroit, Michigan, 


BURGLAR IS DEAD 


a bank burglar recently passed away; he 


had an international reputation, and had served sentences in many countries, 
His name was William Burke, and he was the husband of Sophie Lyons, formerly 


” 


known as “Queen of the Crooks 
Burke st 


active. He was first arrested and sentenc 


aged several daring bank burglaries during the years that he was 


ed to five years in prison in 1882, for 


participating in the theft of ten thousand dollars from a bank messenger 


in Cohoes,,New York. 
four thousand dollars, another 


Later he robbed a bank in Mount Sterling, Kentucky, of 
in Stockholm, Sweden, of one thousand dollars, 


a bank messenger in Switzerland of six thousand dollars, and attempted to steal 


twenty-five thousand dollars from an English bank. 


A prison in Sweden was the 


last penal institution that had him as an involuntary inmate. 
His marital partner had a reputation in police circles, and among denizens 


of the underworld as remarkable in its way as his own. 


Many years ago, how- 





ever, she gave up crime and embodied some of her experiences in a book telling 
why crime does not pay. Also, in the hope of preventing young people from 
becoming hardened criminals, Mrs. Burke offered thirty-five thousand dollars to 
the city of Detroit in 1916 to found a home for children with criminal tendencies. 
Her life has had its tragedy, and she knows the feelings of a mother toward her 
erring children, for one of her own sons died in Auburn prison, 
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4¥ Charles W. Tyler 


Author of ‘‘Raw Silk,’’ ete. 


HE gentleman was long and 
rather angular. His clothes 
were pleasing to the eye, in- 
asmuch as they were such as 
to bring to the weary and oppressed 
a new-born joy, a surety that not all 
the world was drab and mournful be- 
cause of the high cost of motor cars. 

Of a pattern of checks was the suit 
he wore, large checks of contrasting 
shades of light and dark. The vest was 
a riot of stripes, each, it seemed, of a 
different coloring. Then there was a 
tie of black and orange. The collar 
was ultra-fashionable—at the time of 
the Spanish War. It was of the 
stand-up variety with a V-shaped open- 
ing in the front, from which bulged 
an Adam’s apple of proportions that 
Adam in all his glory might well have 
been proud. The cap the gentleman 
wore was modern. Here, too, were 
displayed contrasting arrays of lights 
and shades. 

The gentleman was smoking. He 
was smoking a hand-fashioned cigar- 
ette, a la Duke’s Mixture, in an amber 
cigarette holder of the most approved 
pattern. The features of this person- 
age of rank were dislincitve. The gen- 
tleman’s nose was rather large and of 
an apparent porous nature. 

Just now a quizzical expression, a 
sort of half doubting, half it’s-too-good- 
to-be-true air was manifesting itself. 





The cigarette holder and its none-too- 
sightly burden hung apparently for- 
gotten from a far corner of his mouth, 
The cap, which would have fallen had 
it not been for the gentleman’s left ear, 
was pushed back slightly to allow its 
owner a fuller, wider scope in his slow, 
unbelieving perusal of the headlines of 
a morning paper. 

Hie read the words blazed there; then 
reread them, and shook his head, com- 
pressed his lips firmly, and muttered: 

“T don’t believe ut. Char-leh, some 
body has been puttin’ coke in yeh weed. 


M-m! My, my, ain’t ut awful? Bilin’ 
as a bat. Yezzir! Blin’ drunk—or 
suthin’.” 


What Big-nose Charley read was: 
“CITY WITHOUT POLICE.” 

That was as far as Charley got for 
a time. He stroked his chin medita- 
tively, then opened his eyes full and 
wide, and after relaxing he blinked 
owlishly several times in rapid suc- 
cession, 

“Solomon,” he breathed, “with all 
yeh wisdum, did yeh ever s’spect them 
lillies t? be as lovely as this—if ut’s 
true?” 

After a little he read on slowly: 

Night of rioting and looting. Windows 
smashed by hoodlums. Crap games in full 
swing in downtown streets. Nota policeman 
in sight. Call for volunteers to man the 
force. 














“Poor ol’ Irish Clubhouse,” he mut- 
tered. “All th’ cops has went on a 
vacation t’ onect. All th’ bulls in har- 
ness is went t’ th’ beach f’r their healt’, 
or some place. ‘’N’ ain’t that lovely! 
M-m-me, oh, my! What’s ol’ Solomon 
say t’ fit a ’casion like that? Let meh 
see! Let meh see!’ 

After a little deliberation 
Charley murmured softly: 

“Who causeth th’ righteous t’ go 
astray in a evil manner, he shall trip 
over his ownefeet ; but th’ upright shall 
have good things in possession.” 

He rearranged his cap, shook his 
shoulders, and at once straightened 
himself from his previous slouching at- 
titude. He was in enemy territory, but 
the enemy had flown, temporarily, at 
least. Yes, the righteous had gone 
astray, sure enough. 

While one cigarette 
lighted in that remarkable 
Charley rolled a second, chucked the 
other away, and automatically installed 
in its place the newly constructed pill. 
This was a positive manifestation that 
the gentleman was as yet laboring in a 
slight fog, though each instant he was 
threatened by a sudden dazzling out- 
burst of illuminated ideas. 

Several were conceived and dis- 
carded; several more were examined 
and retained as worthy of the mighty 
efforts of a fertile brain. 

“Th’ danged ol’ flat-foot,” 
Charley ominously. “Th’ 
fat-headed peeler! M-m!”’ 

Big-nose Charley discarded the 
newspaper and cautiously proceeded to 
examine into this state of rapture which 
it was chronicled had descended on this 
particular city that the old peterman 
had honored by his presence at a most 
embarrassing period of its sedate ex- 
istence, 


Big-nose 


’ 


was yet un- 
holder, 


muttered 
unforgivin’, 


Slowly, very slowly, and not without 
a certain amount of prudence, he made 
his way from the terminal, at which 
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point a transcontinental train had set 
him down, in the direction of one of 
this metropolitan’s centers, a square 
through which surged much of the 
downtown lifeblood. 

On an island of safety in the exact 
central portion of this intersection of 
many busy arteries of business there 
usually were assembled two or three 
gentlemen in blue, representatives of a 
puritanical state of law and order 
thereabouts. 

Charley kept in the background, as 
was his custom when near an open 
area of this nature, while he eyed the 
festive haunt of the harness bull 
askance. Soon, emboldened but noi en- 
tirely reassured, he approached the fa- 
miliar precincts of the species copper- 
Americus-Vespucius. 

Surely something was wrong. 
was no traffic man on the 
there was no roundsman on the cor- 
ner; there was no he | 
There was, however, a ful 
and rosy crap game in progres 
corner bof Autumn 

t 


+ 


“here 
" 11 
crosswaik,; 





-blow n 
~ ot +t 
Ss at tne 


Street and Heffener 





Lane. It was largely attended and en- 
thusiastically championed by a certa 
leisure population of ceases 
standing in the community. 

Big-nose Charle: 5 irticula: 
about the company he kept, so he 
passed up this opportunity to a 





buck and moved on toward the big- 
portion of the city. Once he 
paused before a window, a show win- 
dow of a firm of jewelers of national 
repute. The usually startling display 


business 


of sparkling trinkets was missing; the 
window was bare. Several working 
men were erecting a board barricade to 


protect the huge expanse of plate glass. 

Again Big-nose Charley was mutter- 
ing anent some personage, who, it 
seemed, had at one time or another 
wronged him grievously. And not only 
that, but the erring one had persisted 
in his unwelcome attentions at a time 
when our friend had been laboring in a 
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comparative state of grace. An of- 
fensive at a time like this was not as 
it should be; it was in direct violation 
of Charley’s code of justice for all. 

In the long, long ago a certain Cop 
McElligott had exhibited a distasteful 
habit of camping out on Big-nose 
Charley’s trail every time that cele- 
brated artist appeared in the haunts 
of his native village. Strangely enough 
the officer appeared always to possess 
certain advance information, which 
same could never have originated in 
the immediate circles within which the 
harness bull revolves. 

It was Cop McElligott to whom Big- 
nose Charley had reference when he 
remarked beneath his breath about a 
certain unforgiving, fat-headed peeler. 

The old gerver man had once en- 
gineered a job on Mr. McElligott’s 
beat, and this gentleman had neither 
forgotten nor forgiven. 

Personally, McElligott was not a fair 
representative member of the police 
force; he was an exception which same 
are nearly always more or less glaringly 
associated with every rule. To further 
his own ends he would proceed with 
fair means or foul. Hush money was not 
unknown to him, and to “frame” a 
gentleman for any offense, to his mind, 
was a perfectly legitimate procedure. 

Cop McElligott had for a beat a 
route which revolved principally about 
that locality known as “Cherry Valley.” 
It has been insinuated that Cherry Val- 
ley is not spotless in its purity. When 
Hannibal Drury came down from New- 
ton Center to see the sights of the city, 
always some sophisticated brother man, 
or, maybe, a relative who lived in the 
shadow of the wicked metropolis, saved 
Cherry Valley for the last stop before 
wending their way homeward. 

In doing the town you had to do 
Cherry Valley—or you had missed 
something. Just what was a matter 
of speculation, unless, by chance, it was 
a slightly questionable colorful glare of 
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the lights bordering the local under- 
world. 

Perhaps it may make matters a little 
more explicit if it is explained that 
Cherry Valley was that haven where 
the uncouth lamb, just out of the woods 
with his coarse stockings and lumber- 
ing shoes and Mackinaws, and a hun- 
dred bucks or so, was led for the fleec- 
ing. 

It was here that the boys and girls 
pulled the old “handkerchief”’ trick, and 
the “shin-plaster” gag, and the “cold- 
hands” stuff, and other of this class of 
painless extraction. The only thing 
that Cherry Valley needed to make the 
woodsman and tiller of the soil feel 
perfectly at home was a “Welcome to 
Our City” floral arch. 

Certainly everything else was there 
to oil the machinery of good-fellow- 
ship. Even when prohibition came 
there remained the ever-faithful sarsa- 
parilla and ginger ale—with a wink— 
to lubricate the shafting of social wel- 
fare. Temperance drinks are fine, but 
some of the more modern ones have 
an awful recoil. 

Cop McElligott had been associated 
with Cherry Valley, in one way or an- 
other, for some time. Perhaps we would 
be violating no confidence if it was 
suggested that it was something of a 
business way. Surely the copper saw 
a lot of things, at one time and anon, 
and there were a lot of things that he 
“didn’t see.” Some of the latter, may- 
hap, were responsible for the flivver 
that one day came into Mr. McElligott’s 
life. 

But the fact remains that every time 
3ig-nose Charley appeared in_ the 
haunts of his younger days, Cop McEI- 
ligott was right on the job with the 
long, stern arm of the law, with the 
result that the old-timer generally got 
the gate before he was really in town. 

Not content with making a bore of 
himself in this respect, the hoofer once 
framed the veteran of the boxman’s 

















art for a job that Rennie, “The Push 


Grifter,” pulled. Considering the fact 
that Rennie was a pickpocket who 
worked in very dense crowds, the box 


stunt that he tried was a plain foozle, 
but an item of the 


Charley for a 


even though it was 
plan to nail Big-nose 
bit of “ 

Hence it can 
stood that Cop 
of those wearing the blue of their 
od uj 
man” 


fall money.” 

more readily be under- 
McElligott was not one 
1 call- 


£ 


rath fauner hey 
ON With favor Dy 


ing who was look 
of the old 


the lanky “gerver 
school, 


If, 


Having walked unmolested the en- 
tire length of that nightly parade 
ground bordering the common, Charley 
at last turned his steps toward Kerry 
Village, thence to Cherry Valley. 

While he had watched the 


Scotia carpenters encasing the 
aristocratic 


Nova 
once 
front of Kent, Blossom & 
hich was not the con- 
cern’s name at all—with second-grade 
spruce boarding, Charley had _solilo- 
quized after this manner: 
“Ut ain't as though I needed gel 
money; I don’t. ’N’ even if I did, u 
ain't hardly a sportin’ proposit sede 
gassin’ a box in a burg 
all went onto a vacation. 
leh, ut’s too much like 


Sidelinger—w 


something 


that’s cops has 
N-no, Char- 


‘vogel graftin’ 
bo sictt ’ 


an’ I ain’t takin’ no cush from th’ 
children startin’ thus late in meh gay 
ol’ life. 

“Solomon says, "M’ son, savvy meh 


word; incline yeh lug un’t meh sayins’. 


Uh-huh! ’N’ then ’e fans th’ glad news 
that: ‘Him bein’ often reproved hard- 
eneth his neck, an’ shall suddenly get 
a jolt in stir, an’ that without remedy. 
Sure enough Charley had often been 
reproved, but so far he had been for- 
tunate in discovering remedies when 
there was a free ride up river promised 
him. And that was all right, but here 
was a chance to sell the City Hall or 


the State House dome or something, 
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and when the sucker yelled, who was 
going to pinch a person? 

At that moment, hustling across the 
street less than half a block ahead of 
him, Charley glimpsed the familiar face 
of Inspector Wolfe. The inspector 
was not alone; he was persuading a 
second gentleman to accompany him— 


by means of a twister—to a nearby 


b IX. 
Big-nose Charley whistled softly 


himself, and backed modestly into a 
convenient doorway. 

himself he murmured with deep 
feeling: “In th’ transgression uh an 
evil man pve is a snare——” Anda 
moment late concluded soberly: 

“Whoso kee weil th’ law is a wise hom- 
bre.” 

The paper had spoken the truth—in 
part. The city was without police; it 
was not without fly coppers 
so that you could notice it, it did ap- 


how ever, 


pear. Here was more food for thought. 
Big-nose Charley waited in his 


shelter till the wagon came; then he 
sought an eating house that he knew, 
an eating house that was not far from 
Station Nine w in years gone mY, 
many of the coppers had feasted < 

those inconspicuous, once-polished “ 
bles which were ranged at intervals 
two flanking lin 

separated by the high 


1 
here, 


along the side walls, 


of them, 


U-shaped lunch counter in the center 
of the 7 place 
There have been occasions when it 


was not exactly a manifestation of good 
judgment to dine at Harvey’s Chop 
House; that is, for one who, for cer- 
tain well-founded was most 
desirous of remaining in a state of un- 
restricted well-being. 
Ordinarily Charley 
Harvey 


reasons, 


would not have 
hash house with 
that he did this 
morning; ordinarily this old veteran 
of the underworld would not have en- 
tered this particular restaurant at all. 
But under the present conditions of up- 


ie Pt 
entered the 


the self-assurance 
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heaval and unrest the thing was allow- 
able. Only hoofers ever ate at Har- 
vey’s; roundsmen and other members 
of the force wined and dined in a more 
aristocratic state. 

Charley crowded in through the door, 
his eyes at once searching the tables 
and the counter for familiar faces. He 
saw two. Their owners were in cits. 
Cop McElligott was one; his friend 
Cop Wolper was the other. 

Cop Wolper was facing the door; 
his idle eye lighted on the newcomer 
because the gentleman was very easy 
to see. Only a blind man could have 
missed out on the raiment that Charley 
wore. Mr. Wolper did not know the 
clothes, but this latter glad outburst 
claimed his attention, while an instant 
later he was feasting his eyes on the 
familiar face of Cherry Valley’s most 
spectacular inhabitant. 

Violently Cop Wolper shoved a 
broad, flat-footed hoof across that 
short space which intervened between 
its formed resting place and Cop Mc- 
Elligott’s nigh shin-bone. Mr. Wolper 
maintained a steady gaze in the direc- 
tion of the newcomer, while his com- 
panion, muttering ominously anent the 
proclivities of Wolper’s lead-laden 
mud boats, interrupted that steady 
perusal of something beyond his pres- 
ent range of vision. 

He turned his head that he might get 
at the bottom of this singular activity 
on the part of friend Wolper, a fork 
laden with the leaves of his native 
flower halfway to his moist lips. 
There was a short interval of im- 
pressive silence; then the untasted por- 
tion of cabbage slowly descended again 
whence it came, to the companionship 
of several tantalizingly fragrant slices 
of corned beef. 

“Holy Mike!” exclaimed Mr. McEIl- 
ligott under his breath. “Big-nose 
Charley!” 

“Now what the heck do you know 
about that?” muttered Mr. Wolper. 


Mr. McElligott didn’t know anything 
about it, so he refrained from making 
any comment whatsoever. 

But for the fact that the commis- 
sioner and the police force as a whole 
were slightly on the outs, McElligott 
and Wolper would have been at home 
pounding their ears at this time in the 
forenoon. 

It seems that the coppers wanted 
some candy, of a kind that the commish 
wasn’t partial to, and when it was ob- 
served that papa in the high office had 
no intention of coming across a large 
majority of the coppers got mad and 
wouldn’t play any more. Which re- 
sulted in those scare lines that we found 
Big-nose Charley perusing a short time 
ago. 

That’s how the peelers came to be 
celebrating, or making believe they 
were, in Harvey’s bean establishment, 
Charley’s hunch that he would find 
some of the finger flattys here this 
morning hence had been correct. That 
is to say, ex-finger flattys, for the time 
being, at least. 

That McElligott himself should hap- 
pen to be among those present was 
more than Charley had dared hope for, 
right off, the first shot out of the gun. 

Now the resplendent old gerver man 
who entered Harvey’s, the haunt of the 
harness bull off duty, unafraid, gazed 
about him with an air of complete ur- 
banity, which same said plainly: “I 
am entirely unused to dining in so cos- 
mopolitan a resort; I hope it is en- 
tirely sanitary.” 

He slowly made his way down past 
that table at which Mr. McElligott and 
Mr. Wolper sat, and gingerly seated 
himself just beyond them, first re- 
moving his cap, and, by aid of the mir- 
ror which ranged along the wall, 
smoothing his sliver-streaked -locks. 

Then for the-first time he deigned 
notice the gentlemen who were eyeing 
him with mingled animosity and per- 
plexity. It made no difference that 
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they were temporarily beyond the 
parental jurisdiction of the “Old Man er 
the bad blood created in feuds of other 
days still remained. At heart the gen- 
tlemen were still harness bulls. 

Mr. McElligott found it hard to re- 
sist the temptatign to lay violent hands 
on this suave individual who had the 
audacity to come sauntering into Har- 
vey’s as though he owned the place. 

And then suddenly there appeared 
in his sinister brain the first faint 
glimmering of a resplendent idea—and 
it was nothing that boded well for Big- 
nose Charley; neither was it anything 
that would tend to establish further 
his own loyalty to his brothers of the 
force. Such was the nature of Cop 
McElligott. A most unscrupulous ra 
cal! 

To himself he said: ‘Huh! The 
blasted old crook! Ah-h, just wait, my 
boy, we'll play you two ways. You'll 
get yours—in the neck; and we'll get 
what’s coming to us—in a reinstate 
ment. To the devils with the rest of 
the fools on strike!’’ 

Mr. Wolper said aloud: 

“Hello, Charley! <Ain’t you getting 
frisky in your old age, inviting yourself 
to Harvey’s to lunch?” 

“M-my goodness,” murmured the old 
peterman, surprise, which 
same was an accomplishment of his, “if 
ut ain't meh ol’ frien’ Cop Wolper! 
How d’ye do!” Then, apparently not- 
ing the presence of Mr. McElligott for 
the first time, he raised his 
slightly and smiled with sugary amica 
bility. To those whom he despised the 
most Big-nose- Charley was usually the 
most cordial. 

“W-why, Mister 
you? I didn’t know yeh, you got so 
good lookin’ since yeh went into cits. 
Get pr’moted, did you?” 

To the great surprise of Mr. Wolper 


feigning 


eyebrows 


Me’Ligott, is ut 


—in fact this gentleman pretty nearly 


dropped dead—Mr. McElligoit got up 


c] 
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and went over to Big-nose Charley and 
held out his hand. 

“Hello, Charley,” he said. “Glad to 
see you. Where you been keeping 
yourself lately?” 

The old-timer had realized full well 
that under exisiing conditions neither 
Cop McElligott, nor any other of the 
truant officers, had any authority so 
far as interesting themselves in his own 
retirement to a vacation palace was con- 
cerned. He had not, however, been 
prepared to have one of them, especially 
an old enemy like Mr. McElligott, greet 
him with open arms, so to speak. 

This was something worthy of con- 
sideration, and very ably did Charley 
to the task assigned his 


lend himsel 


aha ‘ia 
reasoning powers. When a man like 
“Tt “4 1 7 7 7 
McElligott extended the glad hand 
there was generally something more 


than brotherly love behind it. 
accepted the 
proferred mitt and shook it languidly. 
“Oh, I ain’t been keepin’ meself no 
place in pertickler,” he said grandilo- 
“Me an’ J. Asterbilt was t’ 
th’ Coast lookin’ up a couple gol’ mines, 


Big-nose Charley 


quently. 


an’ when we come back things had got 
so gumgoozled down t’ Wall Street I 
didn’t have a chancet even t’ look after 
th’ needs uh meh soul. M-m!” 
‘You're looking good,” said Mr. 
Wolper; then moving over to make 
room—in response to a kick and mean- 





ing glance from Mr. McElligott—ex- 
tended an invitation for Charley to join 
them. 

“Why don’t you sit down here and 
be sociable?” Mr. McElligott immedi- 
ately seconded the other’s solicitation. 
“Plenty of room.” For the fraction of 
a second the eyes of Cop Wolper and 
Cop McElligott met. 

“Follow my lead,’ was what the for- 
mer read in the silent glance. He nod- 
ded shortly. 

“M-my, my,” murmured Charley, 
“ain’t you kind. I don’t mind if I do. 
Gettin’ real hospitable, though, come t’ 
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think uh ut, you gents was always tryin 
t’ fix meh f’r free board an’ room. 
There wuz times, however, when it 
seemed like yeh enthusiasm was gettin’ 
of the better uh yuh. Yea-ah, it did 
so.” 

“Well, why not let bygones be by- 
gones,” suggested Mr. Wolper, look- 
ing at Mr. McElligott. 

“Sure,” stated that worthy emphati- 
cally, his toe again thumping against 
the shin of brother Wolper, “just at 
present we’re off the force; so why let 
business interfere with a little social 
chat, reminiscences of the old days, eh, 
Charley ?” 

“M-muh-huh!” said Charley, reach- 
ing for the bill of fare. “M-m! Yes, 
yes! ’N’ how was all th’ boys at th’ 
club house when yeh left? Same ol’ 
bunch uh flatfoots ?” 

“Just the same,” assured Mr. McEI- 
ligott. “A few shifts here and there 
for the good of the force, you know.” 
He cocked an eye in Charley’s direc- 
tion meaningly. 

“Yea-ah,” murmured the veteran 
gopherman, “f’r th’ good uh th’ force. 
Tch, tch! F’r th’ god wh th’ com- 
munity, too, sometimes, I sh’d say. 
Ain’t shook up Station Nine, have 
they? Still doin’ Kerry Village an’ 
a-junks Mister Mc’Ligott?” 

“No; Station Nine hasn’t been in for 
much in that line, which leaves me still 
—or did, rather, up till roll call last 
night—on the Kerry Village beat.” 

At this juncture Big-nose Charley 
went into executive session with a gen- 
tleman in a somewhat soiled white 
apron concerning the prospects of a 
large steak, which same was to be em- 
bellished by a large quantity of onions 
fried brown in butter and a mug of 
black coffee. The old-timer never let 
the prospects of a busy day interfere 
with his appetite. He felt that his 
powers of logically explaining away 
obstacles were much more acute when 
his stomach was full. 





The stentorian voice of the hash 
slinger rose above the clatter of dishes 
at the slide: 

“Smother a rump wild! Draw one 
—in th’ dark!” And for a gentleman 
at the next table who desired crackers 
and milk: “A graveyard stew!” An- 
other personage desired frankfurters 
and sauerkraut. “Unchain a c’uple in 
a bale uh hay!” 

III, 

For a little Mr. McElligott ate in 
silence, while Mr. Wolper sat back and 
chewed a toothpick. Charley’s steak 
came rare, and he attacked it at once, 
The gentleman beyond finished his 
“stew ;” the other his dogs and pickled 
cabbage. Both paid their checks and 
went out. With the exception of 
Charley and his two companions, Har- 
vey’s was empty now. 

Mr. McElligott noted this fact with 
approval, shot another quick glance in 
Mr. Wolper’s direction, then leaned 
confidentially toward Big-nose Charley. 
His voice was low; his tone insinuating. 

“Charley, it’s like this,’ Mr. McEl- 
ligott glanced about him. His eyes 
sought the kitchen slide and the back 
of a waiter’s head near the coffee urns. 
“It was a dirty deal. You see the 
commish suspended a bunch of us, and 
that started it. Pretty punk way for 
showing gratitude. What! We've al- 
ways done our little bit, and all that. 
All we wanted was our rights. Look 
what we got. Look what they got— 
last night! Huh! Between you and I 
and the post they deserved it. I guess 
it showed them big stiffs what the po- 
lice force means to a city. Yes; I guess 
it did all right, all right. Eh, Wolper?” 

The latter nodded. McElligott went 
on: 

“The roughnecks sure raised Hades 
in this district last night, and there 
wasn’t nobody to stop ’em except once 
in a while a yahoo volunteer. What 
some of them guys got was a caution! 

















They say they’re going to call out the 
militia. They’d better because to-night 
is going to be another big night, and I 
don’t give a hoot how bad it gets ; maybe 
by to-morrow they’ll begin to see just 
how much the coppers has done to 
keep law an’ order in this town. 

“Now look it, Charley, laying aside 
all bosh and salve, you know your 
graft; we know it. Your’e a ‘gerver,’ 
and a slick one. Many’s the can you’ve 
opened in this burg, but they never got 
the goods on you; you were too clever 
for ’em. You'll admit, though, that 
they pretty near made a flop more 
than once. You had to step some, hey, 
old top?” 

Charley ignored the latter interroga- 
tion. 

“What d'ye mean, ‘they’ all th’ time? 
Har-r-h? You was the guy that dogged 
me in this neck uh th’ woods, an’ when 
I was off th’ grift, too.” 

“Aw, forget it, Charley,” pacified 
McElligott. ‘“That’s all gone by. I had 
to make some kind of a showing any- 
how, didn’t 1?” 

Big-nose Charley did not reply; his 
mouth was full of onions. Mr. McEl- 
ligott continued: 

“See here! Every job that is pulled 
in this town to-night is going to make 
it all the worse for the old man and 
his crowd. It’s going to make it look 
bad for them. The business men won’t 
stand for it; they'll remember that 
bunch when they go to the polls. You 
ain't in this burg for your health, that 
goes without saying. Now, here! Do 
you want a little tip? Do you? Some- 
thing that is a cinch—an old-time box 
that a child could open, something so 
soft you probably won't need to shoot 
it or anything—and is good for enough 
cash to put you on easy street for the 
rest of your life?” 

Charley compressed his lips; then 
pursed them outward; then sipped 
noisily at his black coffee. He was 
cogitating. Come to think of it, after 
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all, what did he care if the city was 
temporarily without cops; that was no 
fault of his. Perhaps this was the 
chance he had always been looking for 
—a chance to clean-up on his /Jast job. 
Certainly this fair city was due for a 
picking, and there would never be an- 
other chance like the present one. He 
couldn’t even imagine it. No cops on 
the beat to watch out for, only an 
over-worked little handful hugging the 
station house waiting for emergency 
calls, or out scampering all over cre- 
ation chasing up a few gangs of win- 
dow busters, or, maybe, a cheap crook 
or two. 

Charley’s brain was working fast. 
His eyes at last were raised to a level 
with those of Mr. McElligott across 
the table. 

“M-m!” he muttered, half to him- 
self. “Sounds int’restin’, Pr’ceed, 


_ of’is’r.” 


Wherewith Mr. McElligott got his 
second wind and laid down his cards, 
so far as giving Big-nose Charley an 
exact location of the crib went. It may 
be stated that Cop McElligott placed no 
trumps on the board. 

Further Cop McElligott stated that 
he had no interest in the matter other 
than a desire to have stirred up some- 
thing that would make the commish toss 
in his sleep. Whatever Charley made 
out of the graft was his own, and may 
the devil take him if he failed. 

For a long time Charley was silent, 
though at no moment did he pause in 
his attack on that rare-tinted and juicy 
steak; then he remarked slowly: 

“Gentl’mun, I accept th’ nomina- 
tion.” 


IV. 

Evening came. 

Mr. Wolper and Mr. McElligott were 
reviewing events of the day in the lat- 
ter’s bachelor apartments on Columbus 
Avenue. 

“At first I was kind of leery of that 
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stunt you framed,” Mr. Wolper was 
saying, “but the more I think about it 
the better it looks.” 

“Of course it does,” declared Mr. 
McElligott, long convinced that his lit- 
tle scheme was a winner. ‘The front 
office would sell its shirt to get Big- 
nose Charley with the goods on him. 
He’s been a thorn in their side for more 
vears than they like to think about. 
Great Scoti, man! That’s why I was 
always after him, and he knew it. To 
get something on the old bug meant 
promotion for me. I’m after that pro- 
motion—yet.” 


“It ain't hardly playing square with 
the rest of the boys, és it?” suggested 
Mr. Wolper, a bit querulously. ‘“‘Ain’t 


it a little like throwing ’em down?” 

“Aw-w, forget it,” said the other, 
growling impatiently. “What’s it going 
to get you and me by sticking to the 
bunch? They’il bring the State militia 
in here and then start recruiting new 
men for the force; and maybe some 
of us guys will get back, maybe some 
of us won’t, and maybe none of us will. 
A nice little job gone flooie, and it 
ain’t to be sneezed at—not with what 
goes with it on the side. Chris McEI- 
ligott has been getting his for some 
time, and if the rest ain’t, that’s their 
lookout, not mine. It ain't 
and me any good, sticking this thing 
out, when there is a chance to put us 
both back on the force. ‘Every man 
for himself,’ that’s my motto, ‘and the 
devil take the hindmost.’ ” 

“But do you really think that crook 
is going to bite?’ Mr. Wolper won- 


doing vou 


dered. “Maybe he’ll smell a rat and 
beat it.” 

“Bah! Will a duck swim? You can 
bet your bottom dollar Big-nose 


Charley isn’t going to pass up any 
chance like that. But if he does get 
leery—well, we ain’t any the worse for 
making a stab, are we? Him, smell a 
rat? Why, say, Mike, I don’t believe 
that old fool is all there! Did you lamp 
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the scenery he had on to-day? Holy 
smoke! Honest, it’s in his eye, if yoy 
look close, that he’s a bit cracked,” 
Mr. McElligott laughed  uproari- 
ously. He was very much pleased with 
himself. He might be double-crossing 
his fellow officers, and that was all 
right—safety first; it looked like a hard 
winter. He might be double-crossing 
a personage of the underworld, and 
that was all right; anything went so 
far as this push was concerned. Neither 
his brothers of the force nor of the 
good peoples had ever warmed very 
much to Cop McElligott. Among both 
classes there had been the undercurrent 
of feeling that he was noi to be trusted. 
Cop Wolper was one of the few 
whom he had for any length of time 
associated with in anything like an in- 
timate friendship. Perhaps this was 


acteristics very similar to Mr. McElli- 
gott, though he was less audacious. 
“Yes, sir,” said Mr. McElligott, 
slapping his knee, “it’s as simple as life. 
All we have got to do is go down there 
to-night and lay low. This big cheese 


will come along and grate the crib, 
crack the gopher, and gather up the 
spondulix. On the get-away we nail 


him, clean as a whistle. We were on 
our way home from a meeting or some- 
thing, any old thing, and saw him in 
the alley. Of course we were out ona 
strike and all that bunk, but we felt 
strongly the call of duty—and there 
you are. Wait till you see the old man’s 
face when he finds out that you and 
I bagged Big-nose Charley, the prize 
I guess maybe we 
Let the rest of the 


prune of ’em all. 

won't be in right. 

mutts sing. To hang with them! A re- 
instatement for us.” 
V. 

Big-nose Charley spent a very busy 

day after the door of Harvey’s place 

closed behind him. There was much 


that called for his attention. He'd 











have to get something of a survey on 
the prospect ahead; he’d have to get 
together the tools necessary for blow- 
ing the peter, and he’d have to look 
over his line of retreat. 

There was a gentleman whom 
Charley knew in Cherry Valley who 
specialized more or less in the art of 
perfecting high-grade utensils for a 
few choice customers whose reputation 
for cracking gophers were equal to 
those of such men as the notorious Pat 
Cody and Ed Kelly. Charley called 
upon this personage at his little shop— 
and gathered information and part of 
his kit. Also, the veteran for a few 
moments buzzed something of apparent 
great importance into the willing ear of 
old Peter, the smith. 

This final buzzing was punctuated by 
a small but ornate roll of toadskins. 

Thence, Charley went further about 
his business, which same carried him 
several times past that dingy shop 
which was marked for looting, while 
he mentally mapped out his line of at- 
tack, Later he journeyed in the gen- 
eral direction of Columbus Avenue, 
where other matters of importance im- 
pelled him. 

Certainly it seemed that a great 
amount of preliminary labor went with 
this job on Hemenway Street, where 
was located the little tailor shop of Abe 
Reminsky. Once Mr. Reminsky had 
lost a large part of the savings of years 
when a savings bank that he trusted 
closed its doors. Thereafter he in- 
vested in an old, though apparently 
worthy safe, which he installed in the 
rear of his shop. 

It was in this safe that he carefully 
laid away his earnings. Abe Remin- 
sky worked hard and well; he had 
many fine customers. He saved money, 
much money, all of which was care- 
fully tucked away in the second-hand 
safe in the dingy back room; a safe 
that was hidden from prying eyes by 
several rows of tailored garments. 
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Never could Abe bring himself to trust 
the banks again. 

Few knew the secret of that little 
mine of wealth in the battered safe. One 
of these few, however, was Chris Mc- 
Elligott. In a moment of confidence 
Mr. Reminsky had explained to the po- 
liceman that there was need always to 
keep an eye on Abie’s little shop, even 
if it didn’t look such a much. Then 
the tailor explained how it was that he 
sO suspicious was of “sevin benks.” 

Faithfully Cop McElligott promised 
to watch the shop during those hours of 
the night when he was on duty in Kerry 
Village. Perhaps McElligott forgot 
the little trusting light that shone in 
the tailor’s eyes when he took the big 
policeman into his confidence. Prob- 
ably Cop McElligott did so in the fever- 
ish excitement of the moment when he 
laid the tailor’s secret on the boards 


before a_ gentleman of  Big-nose 
Charley’s profession. Anyway, the 


cop was not on the force now, and no 
harm would come to the fellow’s roll 
—outside of the publicity of the press 
when the boys wrote up the human- 
interest stuff in their story of how the 
suspended coppers saved Abie Remin- 
sky’s many hard-earned dollars, hidden 
there in that old safe in the back room 
of the tiny tailor shop. 


It was half past one o’clock. 

Somewhere in an alley that bounded 
a small wooden building which faced 
on Hemenway Street there sounded the 
faint crackle of a heavy boot on a bit 
of brittle kindling. Crouched in the 
shadows close beside a rickety board 
fence, and partially hidden by three or 
four rubbish cans, were Mr. McElligott 
and Mr. Wolper. 

They had been in the vicinity for 
some time; they had, however, but re- 
cently taken up this strategic point of 
observation. Mr. Wolper was a bit 
nervous, but Mr. McElligott was per- 
fectly cool and ready for extremely 
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urgent business—that of promptly sub- 
duing one Big-nose Charley, should 
this gentleman show any signs of wax- 
ing pugnacious. 

Patiently they waited the moment 
when would come the low thug of the 
charge that Charley would have in- 
jected into the peter. That would be 
their signal to hurl themselves through 
that open window just beyond, and by 
means of which the old-timer had en- 
tered the establislsment. 

Came faint sounds from within, 
sounds as of metal biting metal; then 
silence. 

“He’s pouring the soup,” whispered 
Mr. McElligott. “Get all set.” 

One block and a half up Hemenway 
Street, and on the opposite side from 
Reminsky’s tailor shop, several sinister 
figures were hovering in the shadow of 
a hallway. Too, they were set and 
tense, and, also, apparently awaiting a 
cue to move. 

Before the safe in the back room of 
Abie’s place, 3ig-nose Charley 
crouched. All about him were spread 
the implements of his trade. He paused 
to listen. He had just finished arrang- 
ing a “squib”—a detonating cap of ful- 
minate of mercury, to which was at- 
tached a six-inch time fuse. 

A door at the rear of the back room 
led into a rubbish-strewn yard, a yard 
that was spearated from others of its 
kind by a five-foot, weather-frayed 
fence. 3ig-nose Charley moved 
stealthily to this door and carefully 
shot back the bolt; then very, very gin- 
gerly moved the door inward on its 
rusty hinges. 

In the yard without a slight breeze 
rustled some paper cautiously into the 
gloom. Somewhere in the dingy rear 
elevation of a row of tenements a niel- 
low light shone from a_ window. 
Through a rift in uninviting structures 
which framed the many little squares 
that were other back yards, a street 
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light gleamed from Pleasant Street be 
yond. 

Charley eyed its inviting rays specu- 
latively, also eyed those fences which 
it would be necessary for a person to 
hurdle if he wished to reach Pleasant 
Street in something less than nothing, 

For Pleasant Street bordered the 
railroad tracks, and the railroad tracks 
usually could be relied on as a means 
of reaching those areas where abounded 
many carriages of travel which were 
not generally subject to a very rigid 
examination, as they rattled -complain- 
ing on their weary way. 

Softly Big-nose Charley returned to 
his former position before Abie’s little 
home savings bank, Here he paused 
again, listening. 

Then he lighted the time fuse. 
which followed, in 
the due course of time, rocked Abe Re- 
minsky’s little tailor if 
foundation wails. It puffed out several 
lights of glass thereabouts and flung 
the many suits of ladies’ and gents’ 
wearing apparel about in a most alarm- 
ing manner, 


The expl sion 


shop to its very 


What it did to the old safe was 
aplenty. Charley had used enough 
nitroglycerin to have started the 


most ama- 


plates off a battleship. A 
it was for an expert cracks- 


teurish job it 

man to have performed. iyven the 
manner in which he had arranged the 
whole thing leit for the trained eye the 
telltale evidence of what surely ap- 
peared to be the work of a newcomer in 
the ranks of gopher men. 

The unexpected 
charge for a minute threatened to get 
Mr. McElligott’s goat. 

He swore forcibly, then shook him- 
self together and lunged toward the 
open window before him. Mr. Wol- 
per followed close on his companion’s 
heels. With his flashlight on and his 
gat ready, Cop McElligott scrambled 
into the smoke-laden atmosphere of 
Abie Reminsky’s back room. 





violence of the 




















A scene of violence confronted him, 
a scene in which Big-nose Charley was 
not in evidence. Frantically the two 
ex-harness bulls sought for Charley or 
his mangled form. That famed per- 
sonage of the underworld, however, 
was principally conspicuous because of 
his absence. 

“He’s gone!” exclaimed Mr. Wolper, 
gasping. “Great Dinah, he’s flew the 
coop!” 

Mr. McElligott’s eagle eye was scan- 
ning the scene of devastation before the 
safe. What he saw on the floor there 
made him catch his breath. 

From time to time he had collected 
for his own amusement articles of the 
burglary profession, with which he had 
proudly adorned the walls of his den. 
And now he was staring straight at a 
drill, peculiar to a cracksman’s kit, an 
exceedingly artistic instrument, and 
one which—he discovered upon a close 
examination—had once gone to make 
complete his own little museum. 

And then in a flash he saw it all. 
nose Charley had double-crossed him. 

Outside on the silent pavement of 
the night sounded the rush of hurrying 
feet. Charging figures sprang into the 
alleyway; somebody crashed against 
the outer door. 

“Holy Mike!” gasped Mr. McElli- 
gott, his face going white. “We’ve been 
framed. That fool duped us!” 

Mr. Wolper found himself springing 
franctically toward a rear door, which 
he had discovered was open. He banged 
plump into the arms of Inspector Wolfe 
of the front office. 

“Big-nese Charley,’’ squawked Cop 
McElligott, as several plain-clothes 
men surged into the tailor shop. “He 
did it! Quick! After him!” 

He, too, made a move for that rear 
exit. Promptly he was confronted by 
Detective Lenehan. 

“No you don’t,” called that worthy. 
“You’re under arrest!” 

“Big-nose Charley, my eye,” snorted 


sig- 
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Mr. Wolfe. “It’s not his work; that’s 
plain enough right on the face of it. 
My Lord! Soup enough to blow up 
half the block. No; that’s not the fine, 
finished work of a cracksman like 
Charley. Oh-h, no, my boy!” 

“You don’t mean to say that you 
think we know anything about it?” 
half screamed Mr. Wolper. 

“Man, you're crazy,” cried Cop Mc- 
Elligott. “We were going by when the 
charge went off! We—” 

“Oh, no, you didn’t,” said Inspector 
Wolfe. “We've been watching you for 
some time. We saw you when you 
sneaked into the alley out here; we 
just kept out of the way so you would 
hang yourself good and proper. There 
has always been a lot of suspicion about 
you in Kerry Village, McElligott. You 
never played it over and aboveboard.” 

“T tell you we've been framed,” re- 
iterated the distraught Mr. McElligott. 
“Big-nose Charley! It’s his lay, I 
tell you.” 

“Framed, my neck,” the gentleman 
known as Mr. Wolfe said snappily. 
“You ain’t been framed. No, sir! You 
was stooled, mister man. Peter, the 
smith, tipped us that you got some 
tools from him, and said you had some 
of your own.” 

The inspector looked about sharply. 
He picked up a couple pair of gloves 
and the incriminating drill. 

“Pretty foxy, Vil tell the world,” he 
said after a little. “Pretty foxy. Took 
advantage of the strike to try and put 
something across, eh? It’s about the 
best we could expect of you, McElli- 
gott; I’m a little bit surprised at you, 
Wolper. Ed, send for the wagon.” 


VI. 

The gentleman was smoking. He 
was smoking a hand-fashioned cigar- 
ette, a la Duke’s Mixture, in an amber 
cigarette holder of the most approved 
pattern. He brushed the dust from his 
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outrageous suit of checks, straightened - 


his tie; then eased himself through the 
partly-open door of a side-entrance 
Pullman. 

Once inside, he seated himself in a 
far corner, and shook hands with the 
world. From a roll of toadskins in his 
britch kick he selected a caser and 
stuffed it into a more convenient pocket 
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shack waiting, should that worthy in- 
advertently appear on the scene to col- 
lect his fare, between the present burg 
and Providence. 

Big-nose Charley inhaled deeply; 
then he murmured softly: “Th’ 
right’usness uh th’ upright shall keep 
’em out uh quod, but th’ transgress’rs 
shall be taken in their own naughti- 





of his coat, that he might not keep the nese.” 


— 
————S— 


REFORMS IN COURT PROCEDURE SOUGHT 


ECLARING that the poor man does not stand as much chance as the rich 

in obtaining justice from the courts of the United States, the Carnegie 

Foundation has lately published a report suggesting various measures for remedy- 

ing this defect. There are at present three defects in the court system, says the 

report: the long delay before decisions are rendered, the court costs and fees 
charged litigants, and lawyers’ fees. 

In civil cases the man who is wealthy can better afford a lengthy action 
with postponements and appeals than the poor man, while in criminal cases the 
person who can furnish money for bail may more often spend the time before 
his trial outside of a jail than the poor defendant. 

“How the existing system of costs literally forbids resort to the courts by 
the poor is illustrated by the laws requiring security for costs,” the report 
continues. “A plaintiff must not only pay the costs for summons, service, 
entry, trial, judgment, and the like, but in addition he must, on motion, furnish 
a bond that the defendant, if successful, shall not be out of pocket.” 

The third defect of the present system—lack of legal representation for the 
poor—is due to the fact that about thirty-five million of the men, women, and 
children in the country are unable to pay any appreciable sum for attorney’s 
Where the wealthy man can employ expert legal counsel, the poor 











services. 
must stand alone, to a great extent. 

However, it is the belief of Reginald Heber Smith, author of the report, 
that these defects may be remedied. He bases his hopes on methods of court 
procedure already being carried out in several sections of the United States. The 
small-claims courts of Chicago and of Cleveland, the domestic-relations courts of 
Cincinnati, Detroit, and Philadelphia, and the legal-aid societies are especially 
commended for their work in furthering the ends of justice. Dealing with small 
debts, wage claims, and tenants’ troubles, the small-claims courts of Cleveland and 
Chicago cut out all red tape, ensure an early hearing of a case, charge no court 
fees, and prohibit both plaintiff and defendant from being represented by counsel. 
So efficient are the domestic-relations courts of Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and 
Detroit, and the probation officers attached to them, that deserted families are 
afforded adequate protection and redress from the delinquent parents. Legal-aid 
societies furnish lawyers at small cost to those unable to bear the expense of 
engaging attorneys themselves. 

If agencies such as these are extended, Mr. Smith believes, the poor will 
have a better chance than at present to present their cases in dur courts. 
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CHAPTER I. 


EASY MONEY—AND HARD. 


ITH forty-seven thousand dol- 

lars in one of his pockets and 
a lonesome dime in another, 
David Mercer hesitated in 
front of the microscopic restaurant 
known as The Slit in the Wall, and 
sniffed hungrily at the aroma of near- 
coffee and steaming frankfurters which 
tinged the atmosphere. He knew that 
this only aggravated the healthy appe- 
tite which informed him unmistakably 
that it was high time for lunch, but his 
rebellious feet refused to carry him 
away from the vicinity of that per- 
suasive smell of food. 

The dime represented two carfares, 
one of which would transport him over 
the miles which separated the financial 
district from Mrs. Sullivan’s dingy 
boarding house in time to consume the 
regular Thursday night meal of corned 
beef and cabbage. The other would 
be even more necessary, next morning, 
to bring him back downtown to work. 
Friday would be pay day, and there 
would be fifteen dollars in his envelope; 
but Friday and the fifteen dollars were 
twenty-four endless hours away. 

He was hungry, as only a healthy, 
iusky young fellow in his early twenties 
can be—after a skimpy breakfast and a 
morning’s hard work. He was hungry 
enough almost to forget the imperative 
necessity of those two subway rides 
and spend his dime prodigally on coffee 
and sausage at The Slit in the Wall. 
As for the forty-seven thousand dol- 





lars in the inside pocket of his cheap 
coat, it never occurred to him that they 
represented food and drink and clothes 
and transportation and fun—all the 
hundred-and-one things that his normal 
cravings demanded. They didn’t belong 
to him, for one thing. He was deliv- 
ering them to half a dozen brokerage 
offices in behalf of Van Sittart & Jenks, 
who paid Dave Mercer fifteen a week 
to run such errands for them. 

The work had familiarized Dave with 
the temporary possession of other peo- 
ple’s money, so that now he was only 
occasionally aware of the fact that he 
carried a respectable fortune about in 
his shabby coat—more money than he 
would earn in a lifetime, unless luck 
proved much more propitious in the fu- 
ture than she had been in the past. The 
folded pieces of engraved paper which 
he delivered meant nothing more to 
him, usually, than so many letters. 
Once in a great while he had a momen- 
tary realization of the truth, but he 
usually pushed the thought out of his 
mind as quickly as he could. He told 
himself that it wasn’t healthy to let 
yourself dwell on the fact that, if you 
chose to run the risk of the consequen- 
ces, you could get away with forty or 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of per- 
fectly saleable securities, especially if 
you were finding it difficult to stretch 
your weekly fifteen around the bare ne- 
cessities of life to purchase enough to 
eat, a place to sleep, cheap clothes and 
shoes, and the inevitable carfares. 
Dave’s head was screwed pretty fairly 
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fast on his wide, square shoulders. He 
knew better than to dally with even a 
remote temptation. 

Now, as he sniffed at the agreeable 
smell which radiated from the frowsy 
little lunch counter, his problem con- 
cerned only the dime which belonged to 
him. The thin packet of Liberty Bonds 
in his inner pocket did not enter his 
consideration. He was on the point 
of moving away when a friendly hand 
dropped on his shoulder and he heard 
Harry Blaine’s cheerful voice in. his 
ear, 

“What’s the matter—broke?” Blaine, 
who carried securitives for McVitty 
& Bellows, could read the symptoms 
accurately. The two were friends. 
They had met in a southern training 
camp, had received their discharges to- 
gether when the war ended, had agreed 
that they wouldn’t go back to the farms 
from which the army had drawn them, 
and had come to the city in company, 
looking for their first foothold on the 
ladder which both firmly intended to 
climb to the very top. 

“Down to two jitneys,” confessed 
Mercer, with a feeble grin. “I was just 
trying to figure out whether I’d rather 
eat now and walk home, or take up 
another notch in the old belt and ride.” 

“Good thing I spotted you, then. 
Here.” Blaine’s hand plunged into his 
pocket and emerged with a little lump 
of bills. He peeled off the outer one 
and proffered it. Mercer’s eyes opened. 
He couldn’t help seeing that beside the 
five which his friend was offering to 
lend him, there remained at least ten 
or fifteen more in the slender roll he 
restored to his pocket. And pay day, 
at McVitty & Bellows’ office, was also 
Friday. A faint, disturbing suspicion 
came to him, 

“What’s happened to you, Harry? 
Anybody left you a million or two?” 

Blaine laughed good-naturedly. “Not 
enough to notice. But I picked up a 
little something extra. Easy come, easy 
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go. Grab this, Dave. Pay it back when 
you feel like it. There’s more where 
it came from.” 

Something in his tone and look dis- 
turbed Dave Mercer more deeply, now. 
He eyed his friend keenly, trying to 
read what lay behind that knowing air, 
that suppressed chuckle of satisfaction, 
They had more than once discussed 
their common grievances. Both be- 
lieved, with justice, that a man who is 
trusted with many thousands of other 
people’s dollars, which only his honesty 
and vigilance protect, deserves a reason- 
able living wage. And Blaine had often 
expressed the view that the brokers who 
suffered from the occasional defalcation 
of some underpaid and overworked 
runner deserved their misfortune. 

Dave Mercer wondered, for a mo- 
ment, whether Harry Blaine could have 
yielded to temptation and the lure of 
easy money. Perhaps his eyes ex- 
pressed the thought, for Blaine laughed 
good-naturedly, and shook his head. 

“Nothing like that, old scout. I don’t 
say I wouldn’t, if I saw a chance of 
getting away with it, but I’m not look- 
striped pajamas. 
Freeze to it. I 
See you Sunday, 


ing for the pretty 
This is honest coin. 
got to be on my way. 
maybe.” 

Mercer took the bill and plunged into 
the crowded aisle before the slovenly 
lunch counter. He indulged in a 
heavier meal than usual, wondering, 
half enviously, Where Blaine had found 
his easy profits. Perhaps there might 
be a chance for somebody else to pick 
up extra money. He made up his mind 
to ask Blaine about it when they met 
on Sunday. It was pretty evident that 
he was wasting his time at this runner’s 
job. It didn’t lead anywhere. He'd 
been at it almost a year, now, and had 
learned that the chance of working up 
from this beginning was almost negli- 
gible. 

The idea lingered, as he made his 
round of the offices, delivering his bonds 

















and collecting his receipts. It was high 
time to get out of this business. The 
pay was too small and the temptations 
too big. No matter how honest a fel- 
low might be, there would come a time 
when he was hungry and tired and cold 
and discouraged, and the opportunity 
to make a fortune at one swoop would 
look persuasively possible and safe. 
And then—no, it wasn’t safe. He'd 
find another job as soon as he could. 

That evening he searched the classi- 
fied advertising columns with a hopeful 
eye. There were thousands of open- 
ings. Somewhere, many, 
there ought to be one that would suit 
him better than the exaggerated mes- 
senger boy’s tasks of his present em- 
But, as he went through the list, 
from “accountants” to “zine workers,” 
his hopes diminished. Nearly every ad- 
vertisement called for some technical 
ability, the knowledge of some trade 
or profession. Except for his experi- 
ence on the farm and the brief stay 
at the training camp, Dave had nothing 
to offer. And the openings for un- 
skilled labor were few and not promis- 
ing. He found nothing which tempted 
him. 

He opened his morning paper next 
ay, as he plunged into the subway en- 
trance, with a touch of eagerness. Per- 
haps there would be a chance for him 
in the new lists. Aboard the train and 
in possession of a seat, thanks to his 
distance from its destination, he fum- 
bled with the unwieldy sheets. But he 
was destined never to read tlie help- 
wanted advertisements in that particu- 
lar paper. 
away from one of the inner pages, was 
arrested by the glimpse of a familiar 
name, 


among so 


ploy. 


‘ 


His eye, moving impatiently 


His pulses leaped and stood 
still as the headlines bit into his brain. 
ANOTHER BOND THEFT. 
Harry Blaine, Runner, Missing 
$60,000 in Liberty Bonds. 


With 


The print blurred before Dave Mer- 
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cer’s eyes. Harry Blaine! So his 
vague suspicions of yesterday had been 
accurate, after all! His only friend, a 
hunted fugitive from justice, facing al- 
most certain capture and punishment ! 


A sudden rage seized Mercer. It 
wasn’t Harry Blaine who had stolen 


those bonds; it was the vicious, stupid 
system that was the thief—the system 
which paid grown men a starvation 
wage and trusted them, hungry and de- 
pressed and tired, with enormous sums 
of negotiable securities. He remem- 
bered Harry Blaine as he had been 
vhen they had come to the city together 
—a straight, square, clean fellow, with- 
out a crooked inch in him, a man as 
incapable of betraying a trust as he 
was of injuring a friend. And, in less 
than a year, the system had made a 
thief of him! 

“TIl get out of it—to-day!”’ Mercer 
shut his teeth on the resolution. “I'll 
quit cold, before it gets to me, too. 
There’s bound to be some job I can get 
and hold 

But before he had reached the office 

After all, 
up the only 
job he was 


” 


his resolution had cooled. 
how could he risk giving 
work he knew, the only 
sure of? In less than a week his money 
would give out. Suppose he didn’t find 
another place before that happened? 
No, he decided, he couldn’t afford to 
chance it. He’d better hold on until 
he found something else. Meanwhile, 
with Harry Blaine’s experience to warn 
him, he’d manage to run straight, easily 
enough. 

The other runners were full of the 
news. They all knew Blaine, and none 
of then 
at the story of his d 


Link, a sleek, rat-eyed product of t 


shocked 
Oito 


he 


seemed surprised or 


isappeara nce, 


metropolitan backwaters, was particu- 
larly outspoken on the subject. 

“IT doped that guy out all wrong, a 
that,” he confessed. “I figured he was 
nothin’ but a bonehead hick. And all 
the time he was just layin’ his pipes 
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for the big touch. I’d ought to ha’ 
guessed it. Any time a lad works his 
head off f’r fifteen per he’s bound to 
be a simp or a crook.” 


His narrow, too-knowing eyes 
slanted significantly at Dave. Mercer 


was none too popular with the other 
young gentlemen who ran errands for 
Van Sittart & Jenks. They looked 
askance at his big, awkward bulk, over- 
muscled from the bone-cracking labor 
of the farm; at his loose, shambling, 
keen-sprung gait, learned at the tail of 


a plow; at the utter absence of any 





approach to style in his choice of 
clothes and his fashion for wearing 
them. Still more unfavorably they re- 


garded his willingness to work, his an- 

bs , “4 r . ‘mo Loe «+ A 

ying habit of hurrying on his round 

ing back to the bench in the 
ef r 4 


and gett 


otfice many minutes | 





ore any of the 
n the same route, would have 


een there. Thanks to his energy, the 





office manager had learned that the 
other messengers had loafed on the job, 
revised his schedule, so that there 

s considerably more difficulty for all 





triving opportunities for 


pleasing breaks in the monotony of life 





of craps in some alley 
with other similiarly disposed runners, 


a friendly cigarette in a convenient 
lobby. 


Mercer chose to ignore the plain in- 
nuendo. Link’s opinion of him was in- 
finitely less uncomplimentary than his 
idea of the narrow-skulled, shifty-eyed 
cheap imitation of 
long, mani- 
yellow-stained fingers, his shal- 
But the implica- 
sings on the 


city rat, with his 
fashionable 


cette 
cured. 


clothes, his 
iw sophistications. 
! 


tion revived his inner mu 


ubject of his job. If Otto Link was 
capable of interpreting his industry and 
horiesty as merely a clever way of win- 
ning his employers’ confidence, that he 
might the more easily rob them when 
the time came, the office manager could 


4 


draw the same deduction. It 
sible that the very qualities on which 


was pos- 
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he relied to recommend him for promo. _ 
tion were reacting in his disfavor, ]t 
was another reason for getting out of 
the Street and finding work where the 
pay and the rewards were more com- 
mensurate with the effort and the re. 
sponsibility. 

It was hard, however, to listen to 
their comment on Blaine without dis- 
puting their conclusions. Instinct bade 
him come to his friend’s defense. 

“It hasn’t been proved that Blaine 
“The 
paper says they think, at McVitty’s, 
that he may have been held up and 
robbed.” 

Link 


sure! 


stole those bonds,” he objected. 


chuckled sardonically. “Oh, 
They always say that. It lets 
‘em down easier with their customers 
and tl company. 
look foolish to have to admit that they 
hired a crook to carry bonds. 

Then there's 
He didn’t 


1e surety Makes ’em 
Suppose 
they don’t get this guy. 
always a way out f’r ’em. 

down, they claim—they 
picked out a good guy, who got knocked 
on the head by a bunch of daylight 
It listens better to the customer. 
But we know—and they know.” 

Dave couldn’t object to the reason- 
ing. He knew well enough that it was 
policy for McVitty & Bellows to pro- 
test their faith in their employee's 
probity so long as nothing in the situa- 
tion proved that they had erred in trust- 
ing him. ‘And, inwardly, he was con- 
vinced that Link was right, that Blaine 
had robbed his firm and vanished, just 
as half a dozen other boys had done 
during Dave’s year of service in the 
Street. 

He rode back to Mrs. Sullivan’s, 
after a hard day’s work, in a bitter 
mood. Somehow, now that Blsine had 
disappeared, the city seemed bigger and 
lonelier and more than ever. 
The millions of men and women who 
lived in it lacked all trace of the neigh- 
borly instinct which characterized the 
little community in which David Mercer 


‘ ; 
shake ’em 


reg Ss 
yegse ‘i 
See? 


hostile 














Nobody knew or cared 
The man at 


had grown up. 
anything about the rest. 
his elbow might be a thief and a mur- 


derer. A slow, suilen hatred of the 
great sprawling city came into him. 
Perhaps it would be better io 


to the farm, after all. Perhaps that 


was where he belonged. fie would 


have gone, in this frame of mind, if it 
had not been for a sort of shame. Tle 
had written back rather vaingloriously 
> tT 


to some of his old acquaintances, telling 
job and bright 


pros- 


them of his good | 
pects, bragging about the city and his 
The idea of going 
| 


nu- 


place in its bigness. 
| 


back, with empty pockets, was too 


miliating. He’d stick it‘ out a little 
longer, he decided. The luck might 
turn, and then—— 

Dave was distracted from his bitter 


meditations by the discovery that a man 
was wailing to see him; a bulky, hard- 
featured fellow with a harsh, whisper- 
ing sort of voice and a level, unfriendly 
eye the color of lake ice. ’ 

“What d’you know about this here 
guy Blaine, The question 
was fired at him so unexpectedly that 
he started. He could see the glint of 
pleasure in the ugly eyes at the hint of 
surprise. “Come t’rough, now. You 
Where'd you 


Mercer ? 


an’ him was side-kicks. 
see him last? Hunh?” 

Dave controlled his temper with an 
effort. He answered truthfully, know- 
ing that it could do Blaine no harm. 

“What'd he say? Come on, now— 
don’t stall. We know you're wise.” 

“He said he had a better job in view,” 
said Dave evenly. “That’s all. I only 
saw him for a minute.”’ 

He endured a hostile cross examina- 
tion for ten minutes more before the 
plain-clothes man desisted. 
kiddin’ Bill,” 
was the detective’s parting. shot. “I 
know you was in on this play, an’ I’m 
goin’ to get yuh and get yuh right, take 
it from me.” 

Dave had a poor appetite for the un- 


“You ain’t me none, 


go back . 
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inviting supper Mrs. Sullivan provided. 
It wasn’t enough that he had lost his 
mly friend. They must suspect him of 


} 


a share in that friend’s crime, regard 


as a criminal, too, trail him, and 
perh cost him hi position, Tt wasn’t 
i h id himself sullenly. 


He went up to his cheerless little 


room after supper, instead of going out 
movie palace where he usually 

The 
films failed to tempt him to-night, and 
besides, the plain-clothes man was prob- 
bly 1 around to trail him. He 


al hanging 


pored over the help-wanted columns, by 


to the 


celebrated the evening of pay day. 


ly 


way of diversion, the light from a clev- 


erly choked gas jet furnishing him with 
barely enough illumination to make out 
the fine print. Presently he leaned for- 


ward, with a suppressed exclamation as 


1 
| 





he read : 







( idential: A bright, trust-worthy you 
man employed in the downtown district 
earn a liberal salary in addition to his pre 


income by doing light, honorable, confidential 


work for large corporation. No lling, ne 
issi i alary in return for 
; will not inter 
re with main occupation. If you answe 
fully your present 
and duties, the wages you earn 








easy, interesting duties 





this advertisement state 
employment 

d your past record. Give age, height, na 
tio1 ality and weight, and describe yoursell 
as fully as possible. QT—1226—Era—Down- 


David Mercer read the advertisement 
through three times, searching for the 
hidden joker. He knew, from dismal 
experience, that these promising offers 
had a disappointing habit of turning out 
to be proposals of selling books or in- 
mining stocks. He was 
hat this 

1 


surance or 
three-fourths convinced, now, 
others he 

But something about it caughi 
his fancy and held it. Half against his 
inclination he set himself at the labori- 
ous job of composing an answer. He 
had finished it was on his way 
downstairs to mail it, when he encoun 
tered Mrs. Sullivan, puffing heavily up 


+ 

L 

+» +1, 1 
one was like the had an 


swered. 


and 


’ 
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the steep flight, and stepped aside to 
let her pass. 

3ehind her he saw another figure— 
a slim, erect figure in a simple serge 
suit. The feeble glow of the anemic 
hall light revealed a face which ar- 
rested his glance. It wasn’t exactly 
pretty, he thought. At least it wasn’t 
the same sort of prettiness that char- 
acterized the young women who worked 
in Van Sittart’s and other brokerage 
offices in the building. There was no 
glow of highly artistic color in the 
cheeks, and the lips weren’t as richly 
crimson—by half a dozen shades—as 
those of the girls he met in the corri- 
dors and elevators. Below a small, 
simple sailor hat he could see her hair, 
which wasn’t a bit spectacular as to tint 
or arrangement, drawn back smoothly 
‘ly failing 





from her forehead, completel: 
to conceal her ears under elaborate bat- 
wing pufis such as those other girls per- 
isted in wearing. 

about 
seemed to convey a queerly 


sist 
east 
¢ 
. 


her, however, 
contradic- 


something 


tory impression of what Otto Link 
called “class.” She wasn’t a bit stylish, 
to be sure. She wasn’t even exactly 
pretty, and yet, as their eyes met, Dave 
Mercer felt a sharp stab of interest. 


As a rule he avoided girls. Not only 
did he suffer from a sort of awkward 
bashfulness in their society, but he was 
disagreeably always, of his 
empty pockets when he confronted a 
pair of feminine eyes. His hard-headed 
common sense told him that when a fel- 
low hardly earned enough to keep him- 
self alive, he’d better avoid the company 
of girls of any sort. They’d only ag- 
gravate the penniless condition. 

But now, as he waited for this girl 
to follow Mrs. Sullivan along the hall, 
he was distinctly conscious of a hope 
that she would like the room which the 
landlady was obviously about to ex- 
hibit. He didn’t reason the matter out 
with himself. He merely knew that he 
wanted to see this girl again, to make 


aware, 





her acquaintance, somehow, to talk to 
her about—well, about things in gen. 
eral. He went out and mailed his let. 
ter in a curiously improved mood. His 
hopes mounted as he slipped it into the 
mail box. Perhaps he’d have a bit of 
luck this time. Perhaps things were 
going to break right, after all. It was 
luck, anyway, if that girl came to live 
at Mrs. Sullivan’s, where the company 
so far had been drearily uninteresting 
—a mixed group of depressed and dis- 
couraged clerks and acidulated spinster 
invited 
any advance on tlic part of the lank, tall 
fellow who lived in the cheapest, dreari- 
est room on the fourth floor. 

He met Mrs. Sullivan in the hall, on 
his return, and found courage to ask 
her about it. 

“Rent that room, Mrs. 

“I did that,” said the landlady, her 
normally sour disposition tempered by 
“That fills up, Misther 
Mercer, thanks be.” 

“That’s fine.” Dave went upstairs in 
a pleasurable glow of satisfaction. He 
had almost forgotten the loss of Harry 
Blaine, and all its unpleasing conse- 


Something told him convine- 


stenographers, none of whom 


Sullivan 2?” 


ie 


success. 


quences. 
ingly that better days were on the way 
—and coming very near, at last. 

He became quite sure of this when he 
entered the frowsy dining room next 
morning and found the girl already in 
her place at the table, a place adjacent 
to his own. He wondered at himself 
for feeling so pleased over this accident, 
as he slid awkwardly into his chair. 
The other boarders, as luck would have 
it, gave them a moment or two of pri- 
vacy. And, wonder of 
was not obliged to fumble for 
text for addressing his neighbor. 
opened the conversation herself. 
Good morning.” Dave liked her 
voice. It wasn’t like the shrill, high- 
pitched voices he was used to hearing 
downtown. And there wasn’t any non- 
sense in the tone, either. She greeted 


wonders, he 
some pre- 


She 


“ec 












































him, he thought, as frankly and 
straightforw ardly as another man might 
have done it, with no hint of coquetry 
in her words and look. Seen by day- 
light she was no nearer to being pretty 
than she had been last night. Her 
cheeks were even paler than they had 
seemed, and there were perceptible 
shadows under her eyes. But the eyes 
surveyed him straightly and honestly, 
and there was a cheerful smile at the 
corners of the mouth. He noticed, too, 
that instead of the usual layers of 
powder and exhalations of cheap scent, 
there was evidence of plenty of cold 
water and soap; that the simple collar 
of the white shirt waist made up in 
freshness what it might lack in decora- 
tion. 

“T’'ll say it is,’ he responded, grin- 
ning. “Hope you'll like it here.” 

She shrugged. “No use hoping that. 
They’re all alike. D’ve tried enough to 
know. You don’t like it yourself, do 
you?” 

“Not enough to hurt, anyway.” He 
at her Fine “But 








grinned again 
it might be worse, at that.” 

They exchanged names. Dave liked 
the sound of hers. Mary Gray seemed 
to harmonize with the way she looked 
—simple and straightforward and 
honest. He was delighted to confirm 
his hope that she also. went downtown 
in the subway to her work as stenogra- 
pher and book meeper for one of the old- 
timers who made a business of dabbling 
inthe market. That meant her company 
every morning, anyway. It would be 
better than reading the paper, he told 
himself. 

“Oh, you’re a messenger, are you?” 
She seemed to find this interesting, al- 
though he made the confession reluc- 
tantly, half afraid that she would lose 
any possible interest in him at the dis- 
covery of his humble employ. “That 
must be very exciting, nowadays, with 
all these robberies going on. Aren 
you afraid ?” 
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He shook his’ head, flushing. 
“Tlaven’t been, so far. I guess it’s safe 
enough,” 

“But I read yesterday about a mes- 
senger who'd been robbed : 

“That was Harry Blaine. I knew 
him pre 
camp last year. Lut—tI don’t know 





tty well. We were at the same 


whether he was robbed or whether he 
did the trick himself. There wasn’t 
anything to show, anyway——” He 
as if he had been slan- 
dering his friend. ‘The trouble is that 
Harry wasn’t the kind to get held up,” 
he went on, frowning as he fumbled for 
words. “He’d have put up a fight sure. 
And, on the other hand, he wasn’t a 
crook, either. I can’t dope it out.” 


1g 
stopped, feeling 


Her eyes narrowed a little. “I under- 
stand that they knew it was a holdup,” 
she said. “The paper said——’” 

“Oh,” he cut in, “that doesn’t mean 
anything. I feel pretty bad about it, 
Miss Gray. Harry was about the only 
friend I had. And he’s either turned 
crooked, which I can’t believe, or he’s 
been fooled by some shifty crook and 
got himself robbed. Either way it 
hurts me.” 

“’m sorry. I didn’t mean to discuss 
an ut pleasant topic. But I should think 
you'd do something about it. Or are 
you comg something already ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘What 
can | ry The police and the private 
detectives are on the case. I’m no 
sleuth.” 

“Just the same, if I were a man and 
my friend had disappeared like that, I'd 
try, anyway,’ she persisted. “You 
knew him better than the police did. 
You might be able to find out about 
him when they couldn’t.’ 

They discussed this idea at length, 
during the ride downtown. Usually the 
trip seemed long and depressing to 
Dave Mercer, but to-day he was aston 
ished to find himself at his station be- 
fore he had fairly ee As they 
parted he told her, with an assurance 
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he scarcely felt, thaf he’d begin to 
look for Harry Blaine that very morn- 
ing. 

“Good. I wish I could help.” 

“Why, you can,” he said quickly, as 
he left her. “There’s lots of ways. I'll 
tell you about it to-night.” 

He went toward the office grinning 
cheerfully. At least they’d have some- 
thing to talk about, he told himself. 
Yes, the luck was beginning to turn. 
There couldn’t be any doubt about that. 

It was just as well for his peace of 
mind that he did not guess how far, or 
in what direction, that turn was to be, 
or how little luck had had to do with 
Mary Gray’s selection of a new board- 
ing house, a seat at the breakfast table, 
and a topic of conversation. And, 
when he came in from his first round, 
at eleven, and was almost immediately 
summoned to the telephone, his convic- 
tion that fortune had decided to smile 
on him was turned into a certainty 
by the words that came over the wire. 


CHAPTER II. 
FALSE APPEARANCES, 

] GOT your answer to my advertise- 

ment,” said a brisk, masculine voice. 
“On the face of your letter you look 
like the man I want. Can you keep 
your mouth shut?” 

“Yes.” Dave shut it firmly on the 
word, as if to give a specimen of his 
ability in that direction. 

“That’s the main part of this job,” 
said the voice. “That and minding in- 
structions. I’m going to try you out, 
both ways. My office is number 
twelve, in the old Mercantile Trust 
Building. Show me that you can get 
into it without being seen, and you'll 
make a good impression right at the 
start. If you measure up to your let- 
ter you stand a good chance of getting 
the job. It would be worth twenty a 
week—so long as you manage to hold 
your tongue. See?” 





“Yes.” Again Dave shut his lips 
hard on the answer. If he could ear 
twenty dollars a week merely by holding 
his tongue the money was as good as in 
his pocket. And twenty, plus fifteen, 
made thirty-five. Why—why a fellow 
could do almost anything he wanted, 
with an income like that! 

He had forgotten Harry 
Blaine when he reached the doorway 
of the ancient building which had once 
housed the Mercantile Trust Company, 
His mind was centered on the problem 
of showing his unknown correspondent 
that he could get to number 
twelve without being observed by any- 
body. It seemed to him that this ought 
rather easy. The old building, 
fallen on evil days, was occupied mainly 
by tenants who would have been ex- 
cluded from the newer, strictly admin- 
istered office structures of the district. 
Having been marked for demolition, 
and therefore able to offer only short- 
term leases, it was the refuge and asy- 
lum of sundry dealers in blue sky, under 
one name or another, who came and 
went unnoticed by the solid houses of 
the Street. 

For a runner representing a reputable 
broker to enter such a building would 
had it not been 
By enter- 
Morrow 


1 + 
ammost 


office 


y 
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to be 


have been suspicious, 
for one minor circumstance. 
ing at the front door, on 
Street, passing back toward the angle 
which veered off at the middle of the 
building, and here descending a short 
flight to a dingy basement corridor, one 
emerged on Commerce Place with a 
considerable saving of steps. The pas- 
sageway had become almost a thorough- 
fare for the messengers who ferreted 
out every possible short cut in the dis- 
trict, and wet days it was crowded with 
a continuous procession of pedestrians 
—a veritable arcade. 

Thus it was perfectly natural for 
David Mercer to swing out of Morrow 
Street and into the old Mercantile 
Building, instead of going on to the cor- 


























ner. Inside the building he glanced 
quickly at the numbers painted on the 
glass panels of the shabby old doors. 
Six—eight—ten. He realized that 
number twelve must be reached by the 
short corridor running around toward 
the basement stairs. As he turned into 
this he looked back over his shoulder. 
Nobody was within ten or fifteen paces 
of him. He went forward, just as if 
he were intent on reaching the 
way. After passing the angle 
protected against observation from the 
rear. Luck favored by leaving the 
stairs and corridor empty. He tapped 
lightly on the pane of number phe e. 
A latch clicked, and the door yielded. 
He stepped inside, breathing fast 

The room was quite empty, 
for a rather battered table and a pair 
of cheap kitchen chairs. 
paused, staring about him, puz 
not finding an occupant. 
tainly had withdrawn the late 
swer to his knock. He 
to distrust the situation when a 
reached him—a voice which seemed to 
come from nowhere at all. He 
nized it instantly as the one which had 
spoken to him over the wire. 

“Good work, Mercer. You managed 
that very neatly. i watched you. Sit 
down.” 

Still staring, but 
took one of the chairs. 
on: 

“How much time can you spare with- 
out having them notice it back in the 


Stair- 


he was 


except 


Met cer 
zled at 
Some one cer- 


Page 
h in an- 
was beginning 


voice 


recog- 


reassured, Dave 
The voice went 


office? Got many calls to make, this 
trip?” ; 

“IT can spare ten minutes easily 
enough. I had a big bunch of stuff to 
deliver but I hurried a bit extra, on 
purpose.” He consulted his cheap 
watch. “Yes—I can spare fifteen, at a 


pinch.” 
“Good. Fine.” 

viously pleased. 

give you 


The voice was ob- 
“That'll be 
the information 
the 


plenty to 


you'll need. 


between runners who 


Mercer, as 
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rob their firms and the boys who play 
it straight, how do you stand? Would 
you help a crook 


ok make his get-away or 





would you try to stop him?” 
The question took Dave wholly by 


surprise. He —e a moment. “I’d 
try to stop I could do it. But 
I don’t know ge I'd aaa on him, 
if 1 couldn’t manage it. It would de- 
pend on the I guess.” 
“EP, Th it’s not as ' good as it 
might be. I’m looking for a young fel- 
low who'll play the straight game 
all it’s worth—who’ll help break up the 


ring that’s pulling off these 


him, i 
ircums 


ances 


tor 


robbe 1 “1es— 


who'd squeal on his best friend if he 
caught him mixed up in a scheme of 
that sort. Think you could do that?’ 


6e% 


Mercer thought again. ves; (2 
guess so. of detective 
then?” The word had a quick 
allure. Like almost every normal hu- 
e had an instinctive leaning 
tangled 


It—it’s some sort 


work, 


man being h 
toward the unraveling of 
threads, the adventure and excitement 
which popular c conception attributes— 
usually with a foundation in fact 
—to a detective’s life. “If I took it on 
I'd play the game hard,” he finished. 
“T sized you up that way. ab take 
a chance on you, anyway. I’ve looked 
you up pretty and yen seem 
to be all right. Listen carefully now. 


The people who lose by these robberies 


JOOT 


carefully " 


the brokers whose securities are 
know, but the 
companies who bond the absconding or 
These companies 


aren t 


surety 


stolen, as you 


incompetent runners. 


have been hit pretty steadily and prett 


hard this last year, and they’ ve gotten 
together to put a stop to the business, 
once ior all. If it was ie peterers 
we had to deal with, it would be 
easy enough; but we’ve proved that it’s 
something more formidable than th 

There’s an organized ring of clever 


ing the whole busi- 
runners and 
n how and when to pull off th 

We aren’t after the boys half 


rooks who are han 
ness—corrupting the show - 
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as much as we're after the crowd behind 
them. And it’s struck us that the only 
way we're apt to land that crowd is 
through such fellows as you. See?’ 

Dave was sitting up straight, now, 
his eyes sparkling. “Yes, sir. Ii’d be 
game to go after anybody like that, as 
hard as I could. I ought to tell you 
right off the bat that Harry Blaine, who 
skipped out day before yesterday, was 
a good friend of mine. I couldn’t be- 
lieve it when I read the papers. He 
wasn’t that sort at all. But I can see 
how it happened, now. Somebody was 
egging him into it. He had some extra 
money, last week, and he acted queer. 
Yes, sir, 1 shouldn’t wonder if that ex- 
plained the whole business.” 

“It does. Never mind that now. It’s 
a bit of luck that you knew Blaine, 
though, because he might tip the gang 
off to you, and give us our chance to 
get on the trail. Of course you can 
see that a runner can only pull off one 
play. After that he’s got to keep as far 
away from here as he can. They prob- 
ably helped Blaine to make a get-away. 
He may be in Chicago or Denver or 
Krisco—and the chances are that he'll 
never get any split in the loot, either. 
You can see how that would work. 
He’s got to keep still and lie low to 
save his own hide. He can’t squeal on 
the gang, no matter how they throw 
him down. But that doesn’t maiter. 
We'll come down to business. You're 
willing to work with us. That’s about 
all you have to do—just keep your 
ears open, and let me have a quick re- 
ort of anything you dig up that sounds 
ie least bit suspicious. I’m represent- 
ing the surety companies, you under- 
stand, but this end of the job is being 
handled absolutely on the q. t. That’s 
why I’ve these offices—where 
you, and the other men who are work- 
ing for me, can report without my being 
seen, even if there should happen to be 
a shadow trailing em. That’s why I’m 
keeping out of sight, myself, so that in 
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case you or one of the others I’m tak. 
ing on should be trying to double cross 
me, it wouldn’t get you anything. Yoy 
can’t spot me, see?” 

“That’s a good idea, too,” said Dave, 
admiringly. “I’d never have thought 
of that.” 

“You would if you’d been in this 
game as long as I have. Now, then, 
on your way. ‘There’s twenty a week 
in it for you, as long as you suit, and 
you'll find your first week's pay in the 
drawer of that table. IT’ll be 
reach you when I need to, and you can 
always reach me here between ten and 


able to 


four. Always come in as you did this 
time. If there’s anybody anywhere 


near, go on past and try it again, later. 
And, of course, you’d better not whis- 
per a thing to anybody about this whole 


business. If you do you'll be no use to 
me, and I'll fire you like a shot. And 
il be sure to know it, too. You can 
depend on that. Because I’m going to 
have a man keeping a pretty close eye 
on you right along. That’s partly on 
my account and mainly on yours. You 
may run into trouble, you knov 

“Tl take a chance on that.’ Dave 


laughed. He opened the drawer in the 
table and found a twenty-dollar bill 
there, which he pocketed, hi: 
trembling a little. 


hngers 


The voice went on: “That’s all, then 
—except that if you make good on this 
there’s a big slice of reward money 
coming to you, and a chance to join up 
with our agency for keeps. So do your 
darndest, young fella. It’ll pay.” 

“All right.” Dave moved toward the 
door. The voice checked him sharply. 
“Wait a minute. I'll tell you when the 
coast is clear. Don’t go till I give you 
the word.” 


He 


painstaking forethought which guarded 


stopped, admiring again the 
against every possible chance of bad 
luck, for the selection of the offices to 


the arrangements within them. Pres- 














ently the latch clicked and the voice 
came to him. 

“Now—quick.” 

He was in the corridor again in a 
jiffy, moving quickly toward the stairs, 
He delivered his receipts at the office, 
a glance at the clock assuring him that 
in spite of his conference he was still 
well within the usual time for his er- 
rand. A little later in the afternoon he 
was free for his Saturday holiday. He 
went out with Otto Link and another 
messenger named Barney, a curious 
change in his attitude. 

Hitherto he had always envied Link 
almost as much as he disliked him. The 
fellow’s sleek, alert sophistication, his 
complete familiarity with the ways of 
habit of wearing his 

y had been built for 
him by some expensive tailor, all 
aroused Dave’s reluctant approval. He 
had affected not to heed Link’s occa- 
sional attempts to be funny at his ex- 
pense, but always the glib speech had 
stung him and impressed him at once. 

Now, with the consciousness of his 
new responsibilities, he looked down on 
Barney and Link with something like 
lofty condescension. They were only 
fifteen-dollar runners, grown-up 
senger boys, for all their air of city 
enlightenment. He was a detective, a 
regular dick, earning real money as a 
sleuth whose duty it was to watch and 
report on such fellows as these. He 
wished that he could have told them— 
it would have been fun to see Link’s 
face at the astounding news. The 
twenty-dollar bill in his pocket would 
prove part of the story, too. Sut of 
course he’d be a fool to brag. For 
once Link’s railery found no joint in 
Dave’s armor. He shrugged carelessly 
at the jibe, and moved away. 

The problem of investing that twenty 
dollars occupied him. First of all he 
ought to get some decent clothes, but 
he decided against that temptation for 
two sound reasons. One was that his 


the town, his 
clothes as if they 


mes- 
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twenty dollars wouldn’t go very far 
toward a new outfit, and the other, 
which would have delighted his un- 
known employer, Dave felt, was the 
realization that any sudden and visible 
prosperity on his part might arouse 
curiosity and suspicion. Better to go 
on as he had been, for the present. No- 
body would suspect that the awkward, 
gawky fellow in the badly fitting suit 
was a regular detective. In its way 
the shabby raiment was an excellent 
disguise. He grinned at the pleasing 
idea. 

No. He’d save most of the extra 
money—fifteen of it, anyway. The rest 
he’d spend unobtrusively. He could 
have a little more to eat, for instance. 
He could go to the movies every night, 
instead of only on Fridays. He could 
see a baseball game on Saturday after- 
noons, now and then. Nobody would 
wonder at that. And meanwhile the 
money would pile up in the bank mighty 
fast. Sixty a month, and every third 
month, seventy-five—in a year that 
would amount to almost eight hundred 
dollars. The prospect charmed him. 
He whistled as he bought his paper 
and dived into the subway entrance. 

On the train he searched for news 
of Harry Blaine, and found it. There 
was no trace of the missing messenger 
as yet, and his employers were still con- 
vinced that he had met with foul play. 
The police were following up several 
minor leads, and expected to develop 
something of interest shortly. 

The more he thought about Harry 
Blaine, now, the better the detective’s 
theory looked to him. Blaine had been 
jollied along by the gang who were 
behind unpunished — robberies. 
They’d given him a few dollars in ad- 
vance, encouraged him to 
spend liberally. And bit by bit they’d 
worked on his mind until he had yielded 
to their persuasions. Most likely, as 
soon as they’d finished using him they’d 
shipped him off somewhere and 


these 


probably 
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dropped him, just as the invisible man 
had suggested. If he could only get in 
touch with Harry, somehow, the key to 
the whole mystery would be in his 
hands. 

He began to meditate on the possibil 
ity of reaching Blaine. He might pub- 
lish an advertisement in the papers; it 
would be pogsible to do that without 
attracting notice from too. 
At camp they had called Blaine by a 
nickname which had not followed him 
to the city. He would know that name 
if he saw it, but nobody else would be 
apt to connect it with him. An adver- 
tisement addressed to “Hup” would an- 
swer the purpose. Dave framed it, 
mentally, as he rode uptown, and spent 
half an hour composing it, in final form, 
when he had reached his room. He 
mailed the result of these labors to the 
office of a magazine which conducted a 
department of such appeals to missing 
people, and felt that he had already ac- 
complished something by way of earn- 
ing his twenty dollars. , 

As he returned from the mail box he 
met Mary Gray just turning in at the 
door of Mrs. Sullivan’s. She greeted 
him pleasantly enough, but his ear de- 
tected a weary droop in her voice and 
his eye found the same hint of exhaus- 
tion in her face and figure. 

“T guess you've had a hard day,” he 
ventured. “You look pretty tired.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, pausing 
ybefore the steps. “It’s always tiring to 
‘work without getting anything accom- 
plished,” she said. “I’ve had that kind 
of a day of it. I wish there were some- 
thing to do, to forget it for a while.” 

She mounted the steps one at a time, 
her feet dragging. Dave’s twenty-dol- 
lar bill burned in his pocket. An idea 
came to him. 

“That’s easy enough, then,” he said. 
“Let’s duck the supper here and go out 
somewhere where we can get real food 
and some music and fun along with it. 
And then, if you feel like it, we could 


outsiders, 





go to a show. I feel like a little vaca. 
tion, too, and I guess I’ve earned one, 
all right.” 

She glanced at him quickly, her eyes 


oddly narrowed, “I suppose I ought te 
deliver a short speech on the subjeci 
of our brief acquaintance and the gen- 


eral awfulness of your idea, bit some- 
how I don’t seem to feel inspired that 


way. LBesides, I want to go-—dread- 
fully. Just the thought of a good ti: 


for once in-my life, is enough to make 
me feel better. I'll go. Give me fifteen 
minutes to get ready.” 

Dave glanced at his own clothes, sud- 
denly self-conscious. He didn’t look 
fit to act as escort to a gil like this, 
But it was too late to remedy that. And 
perhaps, after dark, his genera! 
ness wouldn’t be so much in evidence. 
He tried to smarten his appearance a 
little while he waited. Next week, he 
decided, he’d get some decent clothes, 
He could begin saving his money when 
he’d equipped himself a little better. 

To avoid gossip among the unsympa- 
thetic habitués of Mrs. Sullivan’s they 
did not go out together. At Mary 
Gray’s suggestion he waited for her at 
the subway entrance around the corner 
and they did not join forces until they 
were on board a downtown train and 
relatively safe from unfriendly observa 
tion. Dave was puzzled at the change 
which come the girl. Her 
weariness seemed to 
Her eyes were curiously bright, a spot 
her voice 


shabbi- 


1 
had over 


have vanished. 


of color glowed in her cheek, 
had a ring quite unlike the tired, flat 
note it had held when he had met her a 
few minutes before. 

“It’s wicked of mi 


to encourage you 
in this sort of extravagance,” she said, 
contradicting the pent- 


ought to try 


her tone utterly 
tence of 
my best to prevent you from wasting 


her words. i 


your money. You must let me pay my 
share of everything.” 
He shook his head stubbornly. 


I’ve got a 


“Not 


much. This is my party. 











right to it. It’s the first time I’ve had 
any fun for a year.” 

“But you can’t afford it,” she per- 
sisted. “I know. I’ve been in the 
Street long enough to find out about 
such things.” 

“T couldn’t have afforded it last 
week,” he admitted thoughtlessly. “But 
I picked up a little easy money to-day. 
And there’s plenty more where it came 
from. I look like a tramp, now, but 
you'll see me blossom out like a lily 
before long. My ship’s coming in— 
sure.” 

Again her eyes studied him. ‘“That’s 
fine,’ she said, but there was no real 
enthusiasm in the tone. He fancied 
that the new-born intimacy had some- 
how diminished, that she was suddenly 
on formal terms with him. Without 
stopping to reflect he sought to break 
down the restored barriers of conven- 
tion. 

“I’ve had a wonderful day of it,” he 
said confidentially. ‘‘Not only picked 
up some actual cash, but found a way 
of getting a lot more. And it might 
mean something really big, in time. I 
can’t talk about it just yet, but just as 
soon as I dare I'll tell you all about 
it.” 

“T’m not inquisitive.’ Her tone was 
distant. The denial of an active curi- 
osity piqued him. He did not pause to 
reflect that he was chattering rashly, in 
the face of a distinct warning against 
it He wanted her to be inquisitive, 
and her declaration that she wasn’t 
challenged him to further revelations. 

“You would be, if you knew,” he 
said. “It’s mighty interesting—the 
whole story. I sure do wish I could 
tell it, right now.” An idea struck him. 
“It might be possible to fix it up so that 
you could have a slice of the good luck, 
too.” 

She straightened quickly, her earlier 
eagerness instantly reappearing. “Do 
you mean that? Really? Oh, I’m so 
sick of working forever and ever and 
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getting nowhere! If I go on like this 
I’ll be just where I am when I’m sixty 
—like those bleached old wrecks of 
women at the boarding house, It’s just 
a treadmill.” 

“Leave it to me, will you?” He was 
on fire with a great idea. “I'll try to 
work it so that you can get in on this 
game of mine. There’s money in it, 
anyway, and it ought to be interesting. 
And the best of it is that it gets some- 
where; it’s right on the main road to- 
ward Easy Street.” 

“That sounds tempting. But you 
mustn’t tell me too much, you know. 
I’m anxious to hear, of course, but you 
said you couldn’t talk, and if that was 
so, you may be risking trouble by even 
telling me so much.” 

The warning checked him just on 
the verge of an impulsive confidence. 
After all, why shouldn’t he tell her the 
whole story? Where was the harm? 
But caution came to his rescue in time 
to avert the indiscretion. He nodded 
sagely. 

“That’s true enough. Thanks for re- 
minding me. I might spoil everything 
by talking too soon. But you can take 
it from me that better times are getting 
mighty close. I’m sure I can woik ii 
for you.” 

They left the train at her suggestion. 
She proposed a moderately joyous res 
taurant, where, she told him, she had 
always wanted to eat, just once. He in- 
spected his clothes ruefully, but she 
made light of that objection. ‘They 
don’t care how you look so long as 
you can pay your check,” she declared. 

“Well, I can do that, all right.” Hi 
twenty dollars lent him assurance. 
Again her eyes darkened curiously, but 
they entered the restaurant before he 
could wonder what the look meant, and 
his mind was too much preoccupied 
with the formidable luxury of the ante- 
room, the abrupt demand of the check- 
girl for his battered hat, the thin, half- 
ironic servility of a head waiter who 
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led them majestically to a tiny, table 
in a distant corner of the big, brilliant, 
resounding dining slunk 
behind the girl, miserably con- 
scious of his clothes, and was vastly 
relieved when he could sit down and 
escape the ion which he felt 
sul centered on him. 

The bill of fare frightened him, at 
first. The prices were incredibly ex- 
orbitant, and he foresaw that even a 
frugal meal here would put a 
hole in his wind-fallen twenty. 
girl him with a 


room. He 


along 


observat 


€ was 


dismal 

The 
consulted doubiful 
glance. 

“I’m afraid to order anything,” she 
“Can you really afford it? 
[ didn’t dream that the prices would be 
so awful!” 


whispered. 


“Don’t you worry about that!’ He 
ordered recklessly for them both, while 


her glance studied him with a queer, 
baffling effect of mingled disapproval 


and respect. The waiter was obviously 
impressed. His manner, haughty at 
first, warmed to eager, fawning humil- 
ity. Dave’s spirits rose. What if he 
did spend his twenty? There would 
be plenty more like it. And-he’d earned 
one glorious good time, surely. 

“You shouldn’t have been so horribly 
extravagant,’ whispered. “Are 
you sure you can stand it?” 

He showed her the bill for ans 
“Don’t worry. Let’s enjoy 
for once. We’ve got it coming 


she 


wer. 
ourselves 
, haven’t 


we?” 
She seemd convinced. He looked 
about him, more at ease as the first 


awkwardness wore off. There was an 
elaborate performance under way on a 
raised platform at one end of the room, 
a miniature musical comedy, the words 
of which were wholly unintelligible, but 
the costumes of the and tl 
provocative beat of the music 
quickened his spirits, 
was more like living, he told 
This was the side of the city 
smiled perpetually on the lucky one 


dancers ie 
insistent, 
Chis, after all, 
himself. 
which 
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the aspect reserved for those who re. 
fused submit to the slavery of cir- 
cumstance. He thought of Mrs. Sulli- 
the smells of stale cooking 
which permeated it, of the scant, unap- 
petizing the drab background, 


g meals, 
the faces of the chronic 
and the 


van’s, of 


failure $ who 
tickened 


dwelt there, 





contrast qi 


his enjoyment. 


‘This is the life, eh?” He grinned 
over the quotation, Otto Link was al- 
Ways saying that lor the first time 
the catch phrase had a meaning in Dave 


Mercer’s mind. 
The girl “Better than 
Mrs. — Sullivan’s, Wiig: 40 
frowned. “There’s a man at the third 
r le it who’s trying to make 
you look at him, I think—or else he’s 
deluding himself that he knows me.” 
Dave turned tables 
away, Otto Link, and sly and 
smirking, lifted one hand in an elabo- 
ure of greeting. Opposite him 
the sort Dave used 
in the elevators downtown— 
an overdressed, rouged, and powdered 
damsel with a great mop of straw-col- 
ored hair 
the peg 


smiled feebly. 
She 


table to you 


quickly. Three 


sleek 


rate gesi 


sat a girl of was 


to seeil 1g 


dressed in the extreme of 
He scowled, his 
old dislike for Link overcoming lesser 
for the moment. And then, 
as he realized that his presence here 
tremendous surprise to the 
enlightenment as to Dave 
find company and 
city, hostility 
was glad _ that 
would show 
about, in 


mt de, 
emotions 


must be a 
other, an 
Mercer’s ability to 
entertainment in the 
lessened abruptly. He 
Link had seen him. It 
him that Dave knew 
spite of his appearances. 

“Fellow from the office,’ he 


his 


his way 


said 


shortly. “Fresh lad by the name of 
ink, Don’t pay any attention to him.” 
Her eyes darkened. ‘“‘Is—is it all 
right for him to see you here? Won't 
he think it’s queer? 
He shrugged. “Ju $s queer for him 
to be here, if you come to that. Don’t 


mind him. 





The arrival of their first course en- 
grossed them. But presently a hand 
dropped on Dave’s shoulder and Link’s 
voice, agreeably respectful for once, 
sounded in his ears. 

“Well, ain’t it the truth that it’s a 
little world? Ill say Link ut- 
tered the words with the air of one 
who something tremendously 
witty. Dave, annoyed at the interrup- 
tion, spoke shortly. but Link waited, 
and the circumstances 
forced Dave to introduce him to the 


so ,? 


says 


pressure of 


girl, Link was glibly presumptuous in 


his response. Dave listened, glowering 
and tongue-tied, while he chattered his 
He was 
relieved Link, after suggesting 
that they join forces, and being firmly 
ick to his own table. 

“Fresh,” he growled. “Got his nerve 
with him, to butt in like that.” 

“T didn’t mind him,” said Mary Gray 


1 
} 
l 


common-place colloquialisms. 


W hen 


refused, went bz 


surprising 
don’t you think? 
Dave stared. 
with them—with that—— 
“No, of course not. We'll have more 
fun by ourselves. But I didn’t mind his 
coming over. It was the natural thing 
to do, so long as he knows you.” Her 
voice changed. “I suppose he’s having 


y. “He’s rather amusing, 


“Did you want to go 


some of the good luck you spoke 
about.” 
Dave’s eyes widened. What if she 


were right? Link, for all his pretenses, 
couldn’t afford such outings as this un- 
less he were getting money from some 
outside source. Suppose he were work- 
ing for the detective agency, too? 
Would he report this meeting as a sus- 
picious circumstance? 

“I don’t believe he’s in on it,” he said 
slowly, half convinced that he was 
wrong. “Tie might be, though. I can’t 
be sure.” 

The idea troubled him as he ate. It 
took the edge off his satisfaction to 
think that possibly Link might also 
have stumbled into the same bit of luck. 
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Still, it didn’t matter much. He thrust 
the question out of his mind. And, 
presently, warmed by a dinner such as 
he had only dreamed about, exhilerated 
by lights and music and the atmosphere 
of gayety which pervaded the place, he 
paid his check with a lordly air, tipped 
the waiter abundantly, and pocketed his 
change without stopping to count it. 
They dropped in at one of the super- 
magnificent movie theaters, watched a 
spectacular thriller and an absurdly 
farcical comedy, and emerged, after 


an hour or two, upon a square jammed 


with pleasuring throngs of city’ dwell- 
ers. For the first time Dave Mercer 
felt at home amid it all. He was no 
ome 4 . on 1) etle he 
longer the downtrodden outlander, but 
a part of this splendor and prodigality. 
“Home, now?” He turned to her 
with a grin. Or shall we do it up 


week. We've had a 
I can’t thank 


, but—but let’s stop now. I’m 


you 





They rode uptown almost in silence. 
Again, to avoid gossipy comment, they 
separated before they reached the 
boarding house. Dave loitered for ten 
minutes after the girl had gone in. 
And, just as he threw away his cigarette 
—an extra good one, as part of the 
night’s indulgence—he caught sight of 
an unobtrusive figure slouching deiiber- 
ately along behind him. A flash of un- 
derstanding came to him, and with it 
a sudden stab of self-scorn. He was 
being watched. 

The detective had warned him that 
he would be. And the plain-clothes 
man who had questioned him about 
Harry Blaine would be sure to follow 
up that slight clew, too. Whichever 
was behind this surveillance, he had 
acted like a fool to-night. On a wage 
of fifteen a week, barely able to keep 
himself alive, he had behaved as if he 
had unlimited funds at his disposal. 
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He had scattered money about him as 
recklessly as if he had been Van Sittart 
himself, or one of the customers who 
sometimes made lucky killings in the of- 
fice. If he had set out to attract sus- 
picion he could hardly have done it bet- 
ter. Fool! It would serve him exactly 
right if to-night’s escapade cost him 
his new job and his old one, too. 

He walked. deliberately around the 
block instead of going in. And the ex: 
periment convinced him that he had 
guessed correctly. The unobtrusive 
figure followed him persistently. He 
went in, at last, in a wretched mood of 
self-detestation. It was a long time 
before he managed to fall asleep, and 
it seemed that he had barely accom- 
plished the feat when a gentle but con 
tinuous tapping at his door summoned 
him back to wakefulness, with a slant- 
ing sun streaming in at his narrow win- 
dow. 

He answered drowsily, irritated at 
being disturbed on the one day of the 


week when he might sleep as long as 
he pleased. From beyond the door 
came the girl’s voice, lowered, but 


touched with a suppressed excitement 
which gave it the arresting quality of 
a scream. ; 

“Hurry and dress,” she called to him. 
“They—they’ve found Harry Blaine! 
The papers are full of it!” 

He was on his feet with a bound. 
‘How—where—what does he say ?” 

“He doesn’t The 
voice had a deeper note now. “If he 
only could! But he can’t. They found 
him early this morning in an alley near 
River Street. And he’d been mur- 


dered!” 


‘ 





say anything.” 


CHAPTER ff. 


THE ORGANIZATION. 


‘HE discovery of Harry Blaine’s 

body provided a Sunday morning 
sensation, and had 
given it flaring headlines on their first 


Dave Mercer, stunned by the 


the newspapers 


pages. 





knowledge that his friend had been lost 
forever, read the accounts with a mind 
which refused to act coherently. It was 
noon before he had arrived at any clear 
And if 
Mary Gray had not materially helped 
him to siit the voluminous wordage of 


understanding of the situation. 


} 


the papers, they would 
more mystified than ever. 

Boiled down, the sum of the new in- 
formation came to very little indeed, A 
patrolman attached to the River Street 


have left him 


Station had stumbled accidentally on 
the body in following 
up a suspicious character, who had 
dived into the mouth of a narrow alley 
officer ordered him to halt. 
The patrolman, who seemed to be 
rather unusually alert, had — quickly 
guessed that the body he found in the 
ge was that of the missing run- 
ner, and his suspicion had been con- 
firmed by positive identification when 
Morgan Jones, the manager at 
McVitty’s, had been hurriedly sum- 
moned to inspect the body. There was 
no possible doubt that it was Harry 
Blaine, or that he had been intentionally 
after he had been 


the course of 


when the 


JaSSa 


office 


slain either before or 
robbed. 

There were signs that he had put 
up a fight for his life. Besides the frac- 
ture of his skull, which had caused his 
death, his face bruised, and _ his 
knuckles revealed unmistakable proofs 
that he had used his fists to some pur- 
pose before a blow from behind had 
The circumsiances pointed 


Was 


killed him. 
plainly enough to the messenger’s hon- 
He had done his best to defend 


esty. 

himself and the valuables he carried, 
; * ee 

and his assailants had been able to rob 


by killing him. So much was 


him only 
is, and Dave Mercer found 


almost obviot 
in the general 
dead friend 


lingering shadow of suspicion. 


a melancholy comfort 
view which acquitted his 
of any 

The alley in which the body had been 
found ran from River Street through 


to the waterfront. At one end it de- 








— FFP 


= 





bouched on the forbidding resorts fre- 
quented by sailors and the crimps and 
thieves who preyed on marine simplic- 
ity. One of the worst sections of the 
city, in the curious confusion of metro- 
politan affairs, it had always managed 
to exist within a few hundred yards of 
the edge of the financial district, in spite 
of constant police endeavors to suppress 
it, These had, however, resulted in a 
certain amelioration, which kept the 
higher sort of criminals out of the vi- 
cinity, under an edict which called for 
their arrest on general principles the 
moment they showed themselves below 
the so-called deadline, drawn across the 
city ten squares to the north. The 
waterfront was infested only by the 
cruder sort of scoundrels who confined 
their predatory attentions to sailors, 
and made no attempts against the 
wealth which flowed back and forth 
within a quarter mile of their ugly 
dens. 

The obvious interpretation of the cir- 
cumstances was that Harry Blaine had 
been lured into some one of these 
waterside resorts and there robbed of 
his bonds, at the expense of a fight, 
in the course of which he had lost his 
life as well. After being hidden for 
forty-eight hours or more, in the vi- 
cinity of the crime, his body had been 
carried along the alley and left there, 
either because the murderers were un- 
able to devise a better means of dispos- 
ing of it, or because the accidental ar- 
rival of the patrolman had interrupted 
them. 

It was hardly reasonable to suppose 
that the crime had taken place near 
where the body had been found. It 
lay between two eminently respectable 
office buildings, occupied by firms of 
good repute, for the most part engaged 
in some form of brokerage or banking. 
The walls abutting on the alley were 
blank of windows on their lower floors, 
and it was scarcely conceivable that the 
crime could have been committed in 
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either of them. The police were inves- 
tigating, of course, but it seemed a fore- 
gone conclusion that the more obvious 
theory was correct. 

Every one of the newspapers com- 
mented more or less harshly on the 
lessons to be drawn from the event. 
They condemned the readiness of the 
police to assume that this particular 
messenger had been false to his trust, 
which had no doubt aided the murder- 
ers in making their escape; but they 
pointed with emphatic disapproval at 
the state of things which sent out a 
single messenger, young and naturally 
unsuspicious, unarmed and defenseless, 
with a fortune in securities so easily 
negotiable that they might almost as 
well have been currency. 

“Tt is time that the financial district 
awoke to the fact that the tremendous 
distribution of Bonds has 
vitally changed the business of dealing 
in securities,” declared the president of 
the Intercontinental bonding Company. 
“Our whole system is based on the as- 
sumption that even unregistered bonds 
are too difficult of illicit sale to tempt 
a thief. It should be recognized, in 
defense of the apparent carelessness 
which has led to this aud similar crimes, 
that until Liberty Bonds, in huge quan- 
tities and small denominations, flooded 
the country, there was little or no mar 
ket for securities except through recog- 
nized houses, so that if a bond was lost 
or stolen, it was a simple matter to pre- 
vent the thief or finder from disposing 
of it. The present system is based on 
that condition, which no longer exists. 
There are billions of dollars’ worth of 
small bonds in what amounts to active, 
general circulation. They are bought 
and sold everywhere—by people and 
firms who have no connection with the 
stock market. Pawnbrokers lend on 
them; thousands of stores accept them 
as cash in exchange for merchandise; 
literally thousands of agencies have 


Liberty 


sprung into business for the single pur- 








pose of dealing in these small-denomi- 
nation bonds. It is impossible to circu- 
late any general warning against buying 
this number or that. So many bonds 
are constantly reported as lost or stolen 
that merely to keep on hand an up-to- 
date list of such numbers requires a 
considerable office force, and taxes the 
ability of the largest and 
houses in the Street. 
“Under conditions, we must 
wake to the fact that Liberty Bonds are 
exactly the same thing as currency, and 
handle our deliveries of such securities 
just as we handle deliveries of bills or 
bullion. The surety companies have 
themselves been remiss in their tardy 
recognition of the altered situation. 
They are awake to it now. A compre- 
hensive plan for the reform of the 
bonding system is now in course of 
adoption. Very shortly the banker or 
broker who trusts his Liberty Bonds to 
some underpaid, irresponsible young- 
ster, and loses them in consequence, will 
have to face the loss himself. It will 
require only a few object lessons of this 
sort to force the Street in general to 
use ordinary measures of precaution. 
‘In the meantime, we are using our 
united strength to pursue the authors of 
the numerous robberies which have al- 
ready occurred. There is excellent rea- 


strongest 


these 


son to believe that they have been 
planned and carried out, in several in- 
stances, by an intelligent and well- 


managed organization of thieves, which 
has used the messengers as mere tools, 
or, as in the Blaine case, has not hesi 
tated to do away with them when this 
proved necessary. I cannot describe it 


detail the 


4 


measures we are taking, ob 


viously, but I may say that they are 
being adopted on a scale hitherto 
heard of, and that 


sources behind them, with 


un- 
with our united re- 
the coupera- 
tion of the police, the bond houses, and 
the public, it will be strange indeed if 
they are not successful.” 


David Mercer read this announce 
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ment with a lively interest and a keen 
Harry Blaine had been mur. 
dered, not so much by the scoundrels 
who had struck him down, as by the 


approval. 


foolish system which had exposed him 
to their attention. He clenched his fists 


as he realized that he himself was a 
part of the defensive and punitive or- 
ganization at the 
hinted. It was his business to help 
run down the men who had killed his 


friend, and he had on his side all the 


which interview 


tremendous power of the great concerns 
who went surety for every employee in 
the Street. 

“I’m going to get the gang that did 
it,” he The girl, 
her face clearing suddenly of a vague, 


said, half to himself. 


misty look which had troubled him, 
leaned toward him. 
“Are you? Will you let me help?” 


He caught the eagerness in her look 
and tone, and it thrilled him. “Do you 
mean that? Would you be willing to 
try?” 

‘ str . she . hed 1] . rac 

Give me a_ chance! rier eyes 


blazed into his, “Just give me a 
\gain he was on the brink of telling 


her his secret. He caught himself 

in time to check the words. In- 
stead, he said evasively : “T’ll see if I 
[t’s possible, all right, 


Wait till to-mor- 


barely 
can manage it. 
but I can't talk yet. 
row. [ll know then.” 
“You've got some plan in mind, have 


you?” She lowered her voice. He 
nodded. 
“Ves, More or less. I’ve got to 


work it out, though. I'll tell you about 
it when the time comes.” 


tle went down to inspect the scene 


of the crime that afternoon. The dis- 


trict wa deserted—empty _ streets 
flanked by shuttered windows, a curiows 
illness ding a touch of unreality 





which he knew only when 


it was crowded with hurrying met and 


with the blended 


activities. He 


women, and humming 


noises of workad i 











found nothing that offered any hint of 
enlightenment. A uniformed police- 
man patroled a short beat near the 
mouth of the alley; he saw other men, 
in civilian clothes, passing along the 
narrow channel between the tall build- 
ings, and guessed that they were plain- 
clothes men trying to pick up a clew. 
The futility of it annoyed him. Did 
they think the murderers would hang 
around the streets, wearing placards an- 
nouncing their guilt? Why didn’t they 
begin at the beginning—find out where 
Blaine had been sent on the errand 
which had led him to his death? That 
would be a start, at least. 

He went back to Mrs. Sullivan’s, im- 
patient for to-morrow, when he could 
resume his relations with the invisible 
detective in the Mercantile Building. 
Surely that would lead to something— 
some definite, positive action, which 
would let him feel that he was doing 
what he could to avenge Blaine’s death. 
He went over the papers again, during 
what was left of the day, and locked 
himself in his room to think. He was 
beginning to be tormented by that curi- 
ous, torturing conviction which comes 
to everybody, now and then—the feel- 
ing that somewhere in one’s brain the 
needed answer to a riddle lies within 
easy reach, if one could only take the 
short step needed to arrive at it. He 
felt, without knowing why, that the an- 
swer to this riddle lay within his grasp, 
if he could only lay his hands upon it. 
There was something in the informa- 
tion he already possessed which ought 
to tell him the truth. What was it? 
He racked his mind in vain until he 
dropped asleep. 

On his first round, on Monday morn- 
ing, he arranged his deliveries so that, 
even if he were being followed, it would 
be safe for him to choose the arcade 
through the old Mercantile Building. 
He ‘was careful to make sure that the 
angle in the corridor was momentarily 
empty when he tapped at the door, and 
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he slipped inside of it quickly. The 
voice greeted him in a tone which was 
so clearly one of displeasure that he 
had a pang of alarm lest he should lose 
his chance before he had well begun the 
task he had set himself. 

“You've started out well, Mercer. I 
thought you had sense, but I guess 
you're nothing but a fool, after ail. 
What were you doing at Scollay’s, on 
Saturday night? Why under the sun 
did you go there—with a girl, too—and 
blow money iike a race-winner? Didn't 
I tell you you’d be watched ?”’ 

The words took him wholly by sur- 
prise, prepared as he had been for the 
consequences of his escapade. 

“That was a—a sort of holiday,” he 
said defending himself. ‘I hadn’t had 
any fun for a year, and I thought——” 

“That’s the You didn’t 
think. Look here. Don’t you realize 
that as things stand the surety com- 
panies are watching you _ fellows 
through a different channels? 
Why, I had all I could do to keep you 
from being fired this morning. If I 
hadn’t known that you’d be wild to help 
run down the gang that killed your 
friend I shouldn’t have bothered. After 
this, if you make another fool play I'll 
let you go. Now listen to me. This 
is important. I want you to make 
ine a list of every stock certificate or 
bond you deliver—with the number, the 
name of the seller, and the name of 
the buyer, and bring me those lists on 
every trip you make. I’ve got an idea 
that some of those stolen bonds aren’t 
so very far away from home. Any- 
way, we'll try it for a while. Under- 
stand ?” 

SV GS; Sik 


of suspicion. 


trouble. 


dozen 


” Dave had a sudden stab 

Was it possible that some 
of these robberies were planned by the 
very people who seemed to suffer by 
them? Suppose a broker deliberately 
schemed to have one of his runners 
held up? The surety company would 
have to make good the loss, and the 
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broker could easily dispose of the secu- 
rities when the hue and cry died down. 
Suppose McVitty, for instance—or 
Van Sittart 
“I wanted to suggest something,” he 
went on, as the voice was silent. “It 
struck me that we could use a few girls 
in this work. There’s one that I know 
of—I was with her at Scollay’s—that 
was one reason J took her there, in fact 
—to sort of sound her out, you know. 
She knows dozens of runners, and she’s 
clever and anxious to help, I 
found out that much before 
“You are a fool, Mercer. I’ve been 
investigating that particular girl myself. 
What do you know about her? How 
long have you known her?” 
“Why—she lives at the same board- 
ing house—and she works in——’” 
“Yes, and when did she come to 
that boarding house? Friday, eh? 
And how did you get acquainted with 
her? Whose idea was it? Funny, don’t 
you think, that she’d take so much 
trouble to make friends with you? 
You don’t look like a very prosperous 
person, do you? And yet, before she’s 
been two days in the house, you and she 
are good enough pals to go to Scollay’s 
together. Why, simple-minded 
idiot, don’t you see that she’s on the 
other side? It’s a hundred to one that 
she’s been planted there to get the dope 
on you. You're probably marked as 
the next sucker, and they’re looking 
you up. Pretty soon the skirt will call 
you up and say she’s in bad trouble 
somewhere, and won’t you come and 
help her, or something like that; and 
vhen you go, her friends will tap you 
on the skull, the same as they did poor 
Blaine-the other day. Let me tell you 





she’s 








you 


something. You ask her where she 
lived before she came to Mrs. Sulli- 
van’s. And if she doesn’t see fit to lie 


to you, you'll have a jolt.” 

“TI can see how you reason it out, but 
you’re wrong—absolutely wrong. This 
girl’s square, sir. I’d bet my life on it.” 
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“You may get a chance to make that 
bet, young fella. And you'll lose when 
you do. I suppose you want me to take 
her on, eh?” 

“T thought you might, sir.” 

“And I suppose you told her all about 
our little scheme, too?” 

“No, sir—not a word. I wouldn't do 
that without your approval, of course,” 

“I hope you haven't. Because if you 
have you've spoiled the whole stunt, 
Even if she happens to be on the square 
she'll talk. That sort always do. And 
just one little leak will cook this whole 
play for us. If you want to keep on 
with this business, Mercer, tell her any 
old lie you like; tell her anything you 
can think of except the truth. You lose 
your job here—and your other job with 
Van Sittart, too—the minute you leak 
about this. That’s flat. Don’t forget 
it.” 

“All right, sir.” Dave saw that there 
was nothing to be gained from persist- 
ence at present. “Shall I give you that 
list now? I’ve delivered some of my 
stuff, but there’s quite a bit left.” 

“Call off the items. I'll jot ‘em 
down.” 

Mercer obeyed. There was a miscel- 
laneous collection of stocks, a score of 
industrial bonds, and a scattering of 
Liberty and Victory certificates. When 
he had finished the invisible detective 
clicked the latch. 

“Coast’s clear. Duck.” 

Mercer slipped into the corridor and 
finished his rounds. He reached the 
office just at the noon hour, and after 
turning in his receipts he joined the 
waiting for a 
chance to squeeze into one of the de- 
scending elevators. A hand dropped 
on his shoulder. He twisted around and 
saw Otto Link’s face, wearing a look 


crowd in the corridor, 


of confidential slyness. 
“Come on an’ eat with me this noon, 
Dave. I want to chin with you.” 


Mercer’s impulse was to refuse. He 
disliked Link more cordially than ever 











since Saturday night’s encounter, and 
he had no wish to encourage the fel- 
low’s advances. But he realized that 
it was his business now, to run down 
every possible lead which might help 
him to the answer to his riddle. Link’s 
presence at Scollay’s required elucida- 
tion. Where did a 
senger get the price of an evening’s en- 
How did Link 
well, to spend 


fifteen-dollar mes- 
tertainment there? 
manage to 
money so freely, unless—— 

“All right.” He assented with a thin 
show of cordiality, and suffered Link’s 
hand to rest in the bend of his elbow 


dress so 


as they pressed into a crowded car. 
Link had the disagreeable habit of a 
certain type of man, of persisting in 
putting his 
couldn’t talk to an acquaintance without 
] 


1 


1ands on other people. He 


pawing him; he couldn’t waik beside a 
friend without arm. 
Dave Mercer detested this habit. But 
now with a dispiay 

1 him 


hanging on to his 
he submitted to it 
of good grace, as Link guide 
rapidly down River 

“We'll go to a pet place of mine, 
said Link, his voice still confidentially 
lowered. “Leave it to me to pick the 
right eating joint. I'll show you some- 
thing a shade better’n The Slit in the 
Wall, Dave.” 

He justified this promise ,by leading 
the way 
restaurant, occupying an upper floor in 
one of the older buildings 
of the district, wl Dave saw at a 
glance that the indication 


Lreet, 


into a small but comfortable 


on the fringe 





pointed to 


good food, ser ice equally so, and —pi i “es 


commensurate with both. He felt a 
throb of satisfaction. This was the 


right thing to do. Otto Link certainly 


wasn’t indulging in these 


extravagance 
on his pay. And when a man 
beyond his means it I 
policy to watch him. Dave felt that 


his unknown employer ‘v 


i 


yuld approve 
of his decision. He offered no protest 
as Link ordered a liberal, if rather in- 


digestible, meal, and grinned subser- 
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viently at his host’s patter of cheap, 
trite witticisms. 

Gradually he became aware that Link 
was talking with a definite end in view. 
He pricked up his ears, surer than ever 
that he was on the right track at last. 

“You c’d have pushed me over with 
a feather when I spotted you up at 
Scollay’s the other night,” said Link. 
“And sportin’ a dame, too! I never 
thought you had it in you, Dave. | 
doped you out to be one of these horny- 
handed simps that shy at havin’ a good 
time because it’s bound to set ’em back 
a few 

“You did, eh?” Dave grinned wisely. 


seed ae 


“Maybe I meant you to. Think I wear 
these hand-me-downs because | like 
"em? 


You’re a pretty wise guy, Otto, 
but you don’t know it all—yet.” 
His a delighted 


strategem brought 





chuckle. Link leaned closer. ‘‘Oh, l’m 
on, all right, now. The minute | 
-potted you I got wise. I gotta hand 
it to you f’r puttin’ it over the way 
you have. You fooled me. | guess 
you got ’em fooled worse in the office, 
hunh? They figure you’re the one and 
only Old Reliable because you sport 


in the Wall. And when there’s some 
specially big bunch of good stuff to go 
out it’s good, steady, old Dave Mercer 
that gets the job, hunh? Oh, I got 
your number right, now.” 

“You think you’re pretty smooth, 


don’t you?” Dave refused to commit 


himself, but his tone and look plainly 
conveyed the idea that Link’s interpre- 
tation was right. 

“Well, I got a right to think so. | 
am. They don’t make ’em much 
How d’you 
the coin to put up the 
Think I stretch fifteen a 
clothes and eats? Guess 


smoother. suppose i gx 
front I do? 
week over 
and shows 
again.” 
“T'll_ bite. - What's the 
Dave managed to keep his voice steady. 
Link hesitated. His narrow, shrewd 


ansy 
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little eyes half closed, and he considered 
Mercer deliberately through the haze 
from his cigarette. When he spoke his 
tone and manner had changed. He 
was suddenly serious, and the slyness 
had utterly forsaken him. He was no 
longer the cheap-sport, smart-aleck fel- 
low that Dave had hated. He was tre- 
mendously in earnest, and strangely 
convincing. 

“I’m goin’ to take a chance on you, 
Dave. I think you belong in with us. 
You strike me as pretty white, after 
all.” 

He stopped, his eyes fastened on 
Dave’s with a queer sort of expectancy 
in them. His fingers moved slightly, 
attracting Mercer’s glance. They were 
long, thin, restless fingers, stained with 
cigarette smoke, but otherwise carefully 
manicured, the nails shaped and pol- 
ished, the skin pallidly clean. But 
Dave’s eye rested on a small splash of 
purple ink between the second and third 
fineers of the left hand—an untidiness 
which was oddly at variance with 
Link’s meticulously spick-and-spar ap- 
pearance. He wondered why the other 
had not scrubbed that purple blot before 
coming out to lunch. 

“Yes. I'll say you’re white, Dave,” 
repeated Link, with a faint emphasis 
on the adjective. 

Dave shrugged. 
Go on from there.” 

Again Link’s manner changed. “If 
I talk from the heart out, does it stay 
right between us?” 

“Sure. Shoot.” Dave managed to 
look and speak as if he were only 
casually interested. “I don’t use my 
mouth overtime. You ought to know 
that.” 

“Well, here goes, then. 
to join our crowd, Dave. 
and we can use you. It’s a stunt to 
make the firms come through with 
decent pay and protection for us run- 
ners, that’s all. We've got quite a 
bunch lined up, so far.” 


“All right, then. 


You ought 
You need us, 
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Dave was disappointed. 
union, eh?” 

Link shook his head. “Nothing like 
that. We can’t organize the way the 
unions do. Suppose every runner on 
the Street belonged to a union and went 
out on a strike. It wouldn’t bother the 
firms more than an hour or two, 
They’d replace us so quick we’d never’ 
know what happened. The surety com- 
panies would cancel our bonds, and 
we'd be blacklisted for keeps. Besides, 
we'd never get a chance to form a 
union. The first move anybody made 
toward that would mean he’d get the 
razz from his firm, and everybody who 
came in would be bounced, too. No— 
we can’t have a union because we've got 
no control of our business. It doesn't 
take any skill to be a runner. Any- 
body can do it, without any trainin’ 
at all. That’s why we only get mes- 
senger boy’s pay. See? There are too 
many guys willin’ to take our jobs.” 

“That’s so, all right. But what's 
your scheme, then?” Dave leaned his 
elbows on the cloth. 

Link chuckled. “Oh, this is the real 
goods,” he said, “only there’s a chance 
in it. That’s why we have to be careful 
about taking fellows in. I'll give you 
the dope in a word. We've got upa 
sort of secret organization, somethin’ 
like a lodge. We've formed it on the 
strict q t, and nobody knows it exists 
except the people that are in it. One by 
one we’re gatherin’ in the square guys, 
linin’ ’em up with us, and gettin’ ready 
for the big play.” 

“A strike?’ Dave’s brows wrinkled. 

Link shook his head. “No. I just 
told you a strike wouldn’t get us a 
thing, didn’t I? We got to pick a bet- 
ter stunt than that. And we have, all 
right—I’ll say we have!” 

“What is it?” 

“That'll wait. 


“Oh, a : 


You'll hear about it 
when you're inside. The idea’s too 
good to spread around, But I can tell 
you something else. This crowd isn’t 











Get that through your bean 
Unions hold meetings; 


a union. 
first of all. 
unions have dues and officers and con- 


stitutions and by-laws. Well, we don't 
do none of those things. If you come 
in with us you'll only know three mem- 
bers—me, because I got you in, and 
two others you bring in yourself. 
You'll communicate with the lads at the 
top through me—and I don’t know who 


they are, either, mind you, I only 
know the guy that got me in. I pass 
the word along to you when there’s 


something doing, and you pass it on to 
your two, and so on down, see? So 
that, if we happened to get in a double 
crosser, he couldn’t give the game away 
very far, no matter how much he 
wanted to. Simple, hunh ?” 

“Yes, but——” 

“Wait. I haven’t told you the best 
part yet. Instead of paying dues, like 
a union, you collect a dividend every 
week. Whatever your pay is, you get 
the same figure from us. Once a week 
you ll get an envelope in the mail with 
fifteen seeds in it—in bills. Pretty soft, 
for doin’ nothing, hunh? I should re- 
mark!” 

Dave could only stare. “You mean 
they’d pay me for belonging?” 

“That’s what I said. You can’t lose. 
If the whole thing blew up this week 
you'd still be on velvet, wouldn’t you?” 

“I don’t see why—or how Fr 

“You don’t have to. I don’t know, 
either. But I got a pretty shrewd guess. 
All I know is that I draw down double 
pay every week, and don’t have to stir 
a finger to get it. I can guess the rest, 
but I don’t know. Want to come in?” 

“If that’s all there is to it, I surely 
do,” said Dave. “How do I join?” 

“You've done it. All I do is to pass 
your name along to the main guys. 
They look you up, and if you’re right 
you'll get in. And when you're in I'll 
slip you the rest of the dope. See?” 

“All right, then. Count mein. I can 
use the extra coin easy enough.” 
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“Til tell the world you can, boy! 
Scollay’s don’t serve free eats yet. If 
I hadn’t spotted you there the other 
night I’d never have put this up to you. 
You didn’t strike me as the right guy 
for us at all.” 

“And I do now?” 

“You bet. I see your little game. 
You'll be strong for our big play when 
I spill it to you. And, say—you get 
me, don’t you? Nothing doing till you 
get the dope from me? No independ- 
ent play—like Blaine tried to pull. 
seer” 

Dave kept his voice steady. 
you. You're on.” 

Link paid the check, exposing a lib- 
eral roll of bills, and they went back to 
the office. Dave’s brain was working 


“I get 


hard, now. He guessed, clearly 
enough, that the secret organization 


which he had agreed to join had a 
close and intimate relation with the 
frequent robberies which had _ stirred 
the Street. If his suspicions were any- 
where near the fact, Link belonged to 
an organized gang of thieves, who were 
planning some new crime on a scale big 
enough to justify the big weekly outlay 
which would be involved in the divi- 
dends to their individual members. 
That inference was inevitable. Link 
had intended that he should draw it, 
he was sure. 

So far it was plain that the wise 
course lay in falling in with Link’s sug- 
gestion. He was quite at ease in his 
mind on that score. He had everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by seeming 
to weicome the advance, to be in sym- 
pathy with the scheme and the spirit 
behind it. But the casual reference to 
Harry Blaine gave him a far more sin- 
ister idea to consider. 

Had Link meant that Blaine had be- 
longed to the organization? Blaine’s 
own words seemed to bear out that im- 
plication, as well as his possession of 
extra funds. Had he belonged to the 
group, what bearing had that member- 
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ship exerted on his death?  Link’s 
words seemed to indicate that Blaine 


had tried to engineer an independent 
theft. Supposing that to be true, hard 
as it seemed to believe, how had he 
been slain, and why, and by whom? 
Did Link mean that the nameless, secret 
group had punished him with death as 
the penalty for disobedience? 

Mercer’s hands tightened at the 
thought. If that guess were accurate 
he had a bigger and more dangerous 
job on his hands than he had imagined. 
But his teeth shut firmly on his deci- 
sion. He’d see the thing through, what- 
ever it involved. 

His first impulse was to tell the de- 
tective the whole story at once. That 
seemed to be the logical course. but 
something held him back. After all, 
what did he know—as yet? Wouldn’t 
it be better to wait until he had gained 
a real insight into Link’s organization 
and its plans, before risking any men- 
tion of the matter? Wasn’t it safer and 
wiser, all around, to hold his tongue 
for the present? He concluded that it 
was. 

Twice, before he went home that 
evening, he reported at the office in the 
Mercantile Building, to render an ac- 
count of the securities he was deliver- 
ing. And on each occasion, although 
he made doubly sure that the corridor 
was clear, he was troubled by a queer, 
abiding conviction that he was being 
watched. But he rode uptown in a bet- 
ter frame of mind. His indiscretion 
of Saturday night had not only cost him 
nothing, but had brought him a long 
vay nearer to the solution he was re- 
solved to find. 

The thing which troubled him most 
was the detective’s implication concern- 
The idea that she had 
Sullivan’s to 


ing Mary Gray. 
deliberately come to Mrs. 


spy on him was repellent. He could not 
reconcile that theory with her straight- 
forward eyes, her honesty of speech, 
her warming friendliness. 


And yet— 
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hadn’t the wisest and cleverest of men 
come to grief, over and over again, 
simply because they took a woman at 
her face value? Was he playing the 
fool, after all, in thinking that Mary 
Gray was really his friend, really eager 
to help in running down the men who 
had killed Harry Blaine? Should he 
put her to the test the detective had 
suggested? What had that question 
meant, anyway? What did it matter 
where she had lived before she came 
to Mrs. Sullivan’s? 

He wavered in doubt over the point, 
At dinner, when she slipped into her 
place beside him, her eyes and smile 
seemed to banish every possibility that 
she wasn’t what she appeared to be. 
Yet the doubt refused to be crushed, 
He found a chance, after the meal, to 
talk to her alone. 

“Where did you board before you 
came here, anyway ?” 

He fancied that her eyes narrowed. 
“What makes you ask that ?” 

He shrugged. “Oh, nothing; only it 
must have been a pretty fierce place, if 
this looked better to you. Gee! Wasn't 
that an awful excuse for a_ meal, 
though ?” 

The strained expression left her eyes 
instantly. “Oh, I see. Yes, it wasn't 
very pleasant. I lived at One Hundred 
and Seventy-six Brosset Street—a 
frightful place, really.” 

Something cold seemed to close on 
Dave Mercer’s heart. Brosset Street! 


That was where Harry Blaine had 
boarded. And 176 couldn’t be very far 
away from 168—Harry’s number. 
Was that what the detective had 


meant? Did she know Harry Blaine? 
Had it been through Harry that she 
had come here—and if so, why? The 
doubt suddenly became almost a cer- 
tainty. Against his will and his instinct 
he was sure that all her pretense of 
friendliness, all her seeming frankness, 
merely cloaked some sinister purpose. 
It wasn’t ‘possible, yet-—— He drew 








away from her, muttering an excuse, 
and went up to his room to try to 
think. 

The mystery, instead of clearin 
deeper and blacker and 
more ominous than ever. For the first 
time in his life David Mercer knew 
what it was to be afraid. 


2, Was 





unspeakab ly 


CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE INSIDE, 

H'> reflections led him finally to the 
that Otto Link’s mis- 

offered the most 


"4° 
accomplishing 
accomplishit s 


conclusion 
taken deductions 
promising 
something tangible in the way of clear- 
Blaine’s 


chance for 


ing up the mystery of Harry 
death. In spite - intentional 
vagueness, the inference was 
clear. He, and pote the ers were 
identified with the orga nization he de- 
scribed, were contemplating 
something more than a strike for highe 

pay and better working conditions. 
Link had expressly and repeatedly dis- 
claimed any such and Dave 
Mercer’s own wits were shrewd enough 


is ae 
fairly 
who 


certainly 


intention, 


to show him that a strike would be 
absolutely certain to fail. 

It wasn’t a strike. But what else 
could it be? What was the “big play” 
to which Link had referred, ne that 


knowing grimace? He had revealed 
the fact, plainly enough, that he con- 
strued Dave’s single display of prodigal 
extravagance as indicating actual or po- 
tential dishonesty. He clearly regarded 
Dave as a wily clever enough 
to play the part of an awkward, dull 
fellow from the country, in 
win the confidence of his employers. 
And he had said, in so many words, that 


crook, 


1 
oraer to 


the “big play” would harmonize with 
this imaginary attitude of Dave’s. 
That could only mean that it was a 


crooked play. Dave’s imagination sug 


scheme ; whi h 
but none 


He could 


gested a dozen possible 
would earn that description, 
of them wholly satisfied him. 
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only wait, he decided, until Link ex- 
plained the idea in more detail. And “ 
meanwhile there was the problem of 
Mary Gray, and her arrival at Mrs. 
Sullivan’s on the heels of MHarry 
Blaine’s disappearance. 

The detective had spoken vaguely, 


too. He had made no direct accusa- 
tions. But his words and tone had 
shown, plainly enough, that he knew 


more about the girl than Dave Mercer 
did, that he distrusted her on 
fairly substantial reasoning, that he 
considered her as involved, more or less 
directly, in the affair which had led up 
to Harry Blaine’s murder. 

Dave’s intuitions did their best to re- 
ject this innuendo. Mary Gray, he told 
himself, was obviously straight. You 
couldn’t look at her and listen to her 
without feeling positive of that. And 
yet she had certainly made all the ad- 
she had come to Mrs. Sullivan’s 


some 


vances ; 


of her own accord; had boarded 
near Harry Blaine’s old rooms, and— 
the puzzle depressed Mercer. He 


shrank from even the momentary doubt 
of her involved in the consideration and 
the weighing of these circumstances. 
And the more he tried to banish them, 
the more persistently they recurred to 
torment him. 

He avoided her company at 
fast in the morning, by getting 
well in advance of his usual time. 
Reaching the office before any of the 
other boys, he was promptly dispatched 
on an early delivery by the manager, 
and made his way with an unusuaily 

[ securities to the hidden 
rendezvous in the Mercantile Building. 
His tap at the — unanswered, 
however, and he remembered that the 
had told him to expect hiim 
between ten and four. He dared 
wait, and proceeded on his round, 
still 
In a convenient 
made a list of his certificates, 
his way back to the office, stopped 


' 
break- 


dow n 


heavy list of 
was 


detective 
only 
not 
the puzzle engrossing his thoughts 
angle of a corridor he 


and, on 
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the Mercantile Building again. 
“time he was promptly admitted. 

“Well, did you ask your dame about 
it?’ The detective’s voice was harsh 
and jeering. Dave clenched his hands, 

“IT found out that she used to live 
near Blaine. But that’s ail.” : 

“T better tell you the rest. You 
might tip your hand if you tried to 
pump her. She was a great pal of 
Blaine’s; they blew in the money he 
got from the gang together, in preity 
much the same way she started with 
you. We haven’t got anything definite 
on her, but we’ll get enough, before 
long. When Blaine skipped——’” 

“But he was killed. He didn’t skip.” 
Dave interrupted quickly, eager to de- 
fend his friend’s name. 

The other laughed. “He got his after 
he skipped, of course. Think they 
bumped him off on the street? Not 
auch! He walked right into it; that’s 
plain enough, surely? If he hadn’t 
been somewhere where he had no busi- 
ness to be they’d have got no chance to 
wipe him out and keep it dark. That’s 
a cinch. But the girl may not have 
been in on the murder end of it. We 
can’t be sure about that. She beat it 
up to your place before he was found, 
and we figure that she had an idea 
you'd know where to locate him. If she 
was counting on a split in his job she’d 
naturally think he’d tried to double 
cross her, wouldn’t she? And she’d be 
looking for a chance to find him and 
shake him down. She must have heard 
him talk about you. Anyway, that’s 
how we dope it out. Of course it may 
be wrong. Maybe she was in on the 
whole play, and is just framing you 
for another fall guy. Anyway, take it 
from me, that skirt is bad medicine for 
you, so long as you got the notion she’s 
on the level.” 

“T’ll play it safe, anyway,” 
“If she was in on it she’s 


This 


said Dave. 
my best 


chance of getting on the trail, isn’t she? 
i’d better string along till I find out.” 
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“Yes, so long as she doesn’t put it 
over on you. If you fall for her like 
Blaine you'll have a swell chance of 
getting what he got. Remember that.” 


“T won't fall, then.” Dave shut his 


teeth. “I’ve got a long list for you this 
time. Shall I read it or just leave it 


on the table?” 

“Don’t ever make out any list,” said 
the voice quickly. “That might queer 
the whole play—if anybody saw you 
stopping to go over it. I tell you, Mer- 
cer, you're too easy—by a whole lot. J 
suppose you figure that there’s no 
chance that your office may be in on 
the play? Never struck you, did it, 
that some of these firms might be 
stringing in with the crooks and split- 
ting the stuff? Well, we’ve got some 
pretty fair evidence that points that 
way. That’s why we’re handling this 
on the quiet. Always come straight 
here and call off your stuff.” 

“T would have done that this time, 
only it was too early; you weren’t here 
when I called before.” 

“How did you happen to get out so 
early? Don’t generally start before 
ten, do you?” 

“Not often,” admitted Dave. “De- 
pends on the way things stand at the 
office.” 

“Well, I guess we'll have to be ready 
for you a bit earlier, after this,” said the 
“You'll find me here by nine- 


voice. 
thirty. And keep away from that skirt 
unless you’re hungry for trouble. 


That’s my tip.” 

Dave said nothing. But as he went 
back to the office he knew that the ad- 
And he also knew that 
he wasn’t going to follow it. 

Link winked at him confidentially 
when they met, and, at noon, drew him 
aside and suggested lunching together. 
When they were seated at a table in 
the same restaurant he had chosen on 


vice was good. 


the previous occasion, Link leaned for- 
ward and spoke in a whisper. 











“Tt’s all right—you’re in with us, 
Dave.” 

“That’s good Mercer’s wits pre- 
pared for battle. He mustn’t give this 
sleek, sly fellow the ghost of a chance 
“Now 


” 


to suspect him of insincerity. 
do I get the rest of the dope?” 

“Uh-huh. Only, before you get it, 
you want to make up your mind that 
shooting off your mouth will be about 
as healthy as cooking dynamite. This 
whole thing is on the strict q t, and a 
squealer is bound to get his and get it 
quick. That’s flat.” 

“T can see that, all right. You know 
I don’t talk. Shoot.” 

Link leaned closer still. 
is made up, like I told you, of the pick 
of the runners in the Street. We've 
got ’em in, one by one, just the way 
you came in. Everybody brings in two 
new ones. The way things stand now, 
we must have pretty near all we need 
for the big play, and it’s liable to hap- 
pen any time.” 

“All right.” 
“Go ahead.” 

“While we’re waiting for the play to 
get ripe, we each draw down doubie 
pay. You'll get your fifteen a week 
just the same as you get it at the office. 
So you're that much to the good, any- 
way. See?” 


“Our crowd 


Dave nodded carelessly. 





wae ae " 
‘Yes. But this big play-——— 
, 


“m comin’ to that. You know I 
told you we couldn’t organize and 
strike, in the usual style. We'd just 
lose our jobs and that'd be the end 
of it, We got to have a bigger club 
than that. And we've got it, Dave! 
When the play’s ripe, we just walk out, 
all together, and every last one of us 
carries whatever he happens to be de- 
livering along with him. We’re each 
running a big bunch of bonds and stocks 
every trip. \When we get the word we 
just fade out the stuff, turn it 
over to the central committee, and let 
it go at that. Do you get it?” 

“I get it, all right. I can see that 


sath 
with 
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they’d have Headquarters crowded with 
us in about two hours,” said Mercer. 
“Instead of losing our job we'd lose 
about everything else. That’s a 
geous idea—not!” 

“You make me tired! Can’t you 
think at all? Look here. If you walked 
off with fifty thousand bucks the bond- 
ing company makes good and the cops 
and fly dicks go after you. If they 
get you, up you go. If they don’t, so 
much the better. Either way nothing 
happens to the rest of us. We go on 
drawing down fifteen a week. But sup- 
pose three hundred of us skip at the 
same minute, with fifty thousand 
apiece? Suppose it’s even more than 
that—as it would be. There’s three or 
four millions gone in one gulp. The 
surety company’d go broke if it had to 
make good, and the Street houses would 
smash if it didn’t make good. That’s 
plain enough, ain’t it? Well, that’s 
what happens, if they just lay a finger 
on any one of us. The minute the sig- 
nal’s out, the central committee serves 
notice on the Street that if they bother 
one of us, they won’t ever see a nickel 
of the coin again. I'll leave it to you 
whether they'll listen or not! No mat- 
ter how sore they may be they won’t 
dare touch us. \We’ve got ’em where 
they can’t wiggle. And they’ll have to 
talk business. First, of course, they'll 
fair scale of pay—say 

ior a runner. Next, 
they'll have to send two runners to- 
gether on every trip, and provide 
we can defend 
And they'll 
ave to agree that none of us shall be 
canned for having taken part in this 
Pretty soft, eh?” 

Mercer reflected. 
scheme had 
doubted 
etreet, as a 


gor- 


have to fix a 
thirty a week 
re- 
volver licenses so that 
ourselves against holdups. 
1 


play. 
Superficially the 
weak He 
whether the 
brow- 
beaten into dealing with proven thieves, 
even at the risk of losing several mil- 
lions. He was very sure that Link’s 


several spots. 


very strongly 


whole, could be 
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dreams of thirty dollars a week for de- 
livering securities were founded on very 
slim grounds. And yet, as he contem- 
plated the pian, he couldn’t help realiz- 
ing that it could be used admirably, if 
the men who were engineering it so 
desired, to rob the brokerage houses of 
a few millions. The messengers who 
acted as cat’s-paws might suffer—-were 
almost sure to suffer; but the inner ring 
would be safe enough. He was on the 
point of saying as much, but some intui- 
tion warned him to hold his tongue. 

“It looks air-tight,’ he said slowly. 
“Where do we turn in our stuff? 
Where's the central committee? 
There’s the weak spot, Link. If three 
or four hundred runners know about 
the scheme, thirty or forty of ’em, at 
least, are bound to talk too much.” 

“Of course. And they don’t know, 
for that very reason. The word comes 
down the line, from somebody to me, 
from me to you, from you to your two 
members, and so on. Only one or two 
runners know where the committee 
hangs out, and who’s on it. The rest 
are in the dark, the same as 
now. When the play’s made each of 
us will be met by somebody from the 
committee and slip him the goods we’re 
That won’t be hard to man- 


of us 


carrying. 


age. They watch us pretty close, right 
now. They know us all by sight and 


by name, and when the play’s ready 
they'll be all set to meet every one of 
us and take over his stuff. You can 
bank on their doing that, all right.” 

“J see. But it looks shaky to me, all 
the same. There’s bound to be some 
double crosser in a crowd as big as that; 
and even if nobody tried to spill the 
beans there’d be bound to be a few 
who'd talk just to hear ’emselves. The 
firms must be on to you by this time.” 

“Funny we don’t get the bounce, then, 
ain’t it? Think Van Sittart would be 
keeping me on if he knew I was all 
set to hand him a jolt like that? I tell 


you, Dave, we've got it framed so we 
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can’t lose. You know I’m in this, 
There’s one other lad there knows it, 
and when I get in my other member 
there'll be three, altogether. Suppose 
one of you leaks. J’ll get fired. That's 
all. They haven’t got anything on me, 
outside of the way I’ve talked. And 
they can’t get anybody else through 
me, unless I lose my nerve and blow, 
Then they can get the lad who got me 
in But that’s all. That’s the 
beauty of the stunt. No one guy can 
wreck it.” 

In spite of himself Dave Mercer saw 
the force of this. With the best will 
in the world he himself could accom- 
plish next to nothing by joining this 
outht. He know little more 
when he was on the inside than when 
he was still outside. But he also saw 
that his best chance of defeating the 
enterprise was to join it. At least, when 
the “big play” was ready, he would be 





maybe. 


would 


notified and have a chance to warn 
the other side. 
“All right,” he said shortly. “Count 


me in. What’s next?” 
“Nothing, except a little bunch of 
money every week by mail. You go 


ahead just as before, till you get the 


word. And you try to pick out two 
other guys who look right, and line 
them up. When you get ’em ready, slip 


the word to me and [ll pass it along. 


See? That’s all—except for the high 
sign. See here.” He spread his fin- 


Between the second 
and third Dave saw the same small ink 
mark he had mere 
purple dot, which might easily enough 
have resulted accidentally from some 
careless handling of a pen. 


it 


gers on the cloth. 


noticed before—a 


Always keep a mark like that right 
there,” “And if you should 
get into a jam, any time, it might help 
to get you out of it. The play is to 
say something, first, with the word 
‘white’ in it. 
might make naturally, you know—and 
if the other guy’s in on the play he'll 


said Link. 


Any remark that you 











come back with something about the 
word purple. Then you let him see 
the purple dot on your mitt and he 
shows you the one on his. That means 
he’s right. And he'll help you—or 
you'll help him—in any shape you can. 
The name of our crowd comes from 
that—we call it The Purple Dot. See?” 

Dave Mercer saw more than Link 
intended. He saw, in a flash, that in 
this childishly melodramatic system of 
passwords the game was in his hands. 
Merely by testing out one runner after 
another he could ascertain a very con- 
siderable proportion of the gang’s mem- 
bership, without exciting the slightest 
suspicion ! 

“All right,” he said. “I get you. But 
what puzzles me is where the coin 
comes from. If we’ve got a pay roll 
like that it must take a wad of money 
every week to r 

Link winked. “Leave 
We're financed, all right. What do you 
think we’d do? That was soft. We 
just pulled off a couple o’ plays ahead 
o’ time and put the cash into our kitty. 
See?” 

Again a flash of enlightenment came 
to Mercer. So that was it! Some of 
the robberies already on the records 
had been engineered by The Purple 
Dot. He repressed an impulse to simile. 
And his next thought effectively stilled 
the impulse. Harry Blaine! Was it 
possible that—— 

“IT suppose Blaine was in on it,” he 
said casually. 

Link’s sly features contorted them- 





that to us. 


selves shrewdly. “Uh-huh. He was. 
And he tried to frame the bunch. 
That’s why he got his. I forgot to tell 


you that. Fondling a buzz saw is a 
nice, healthy pastime compared to try- 
ing a double cross on The Purple Dot, 
Dave. If you should feel like pullin’ 
anything like that take my tip and go 
and jump in frort of a subway train. 
That'll be safer.” 

A pervading cold numbed Daye Mer- 
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cer’s brain for a moment. He was on 
the trail at last. He knew, now, how 
Harry Blaine had met his death, and 
he held in his hands the means of find- 
ing out the men who had killed him. 
That, in the process of running them 
down he was inviting the same fate 
which had overtaken Blaine, did not 
even occur to him—then. 


CHAPTER V. 
UNWELCOME LIGHT, 

FTER leaving Otto Link he began 

at once to carry out his plan for 
identifying as many members of The 
Purple Dot as he could. Thanks to the 
pass word system, it was a safe and 
simple affair. He found eight fellow 
members before quitting time, and, with 
a discretion more or less intuitive, for- 
bore to make a list of their names ex- 
cept in his mind. He might be sub- 
jected, at any time, to a search, and 
if the list were found on his person 
it would surely hint of projected 
treachery. He must play the game 
very safely indeed if he hoped to win, 
to emerge with his own life and his 
vengeance. 

It was hard to resist the temptation 
to confide in Mary Gray when he met 
her that evening. His instinct denied 
all doubts of her. She might have 
known Harry Blaine; she might have 
come to Mrs. Sullivan’s merely to spy 
on Harry Blaine’s friend. That didn’t 
Something deeper than logic 
informed David Mercer that was 
playing fair. He wanted to take her 
into his confidence; the need of talking 
over the amazing discovery was almost 
overpowering, but he held his tongue. 
Ile couldn’t help mentioning Harry 
Blaine, however. 

“I'd like to know how they managed 
o get him off where they could murder 
1im without being seen,” he said. ‘It 
wasn’t like him to go off his route.” 

“Oh, they probably took pains to get 


matter. 
she 


t 
t 
1 
i 
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his confidence first,’ 
wouldn’t be hard. 
making friends.” 

“You knew him, then?” 
couldn’t check the question. 
watched the color rise in her cheeks. 

“Yes—a little.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” He tried 
not to say it, but the words refused to 
wait for his consent. 

She lifted her chin and faced him 
resolutely. “I—I didn’t mean to let 
you find it out at all,” she said. “I 
wanted to know whether she 
stopped, the color of her cheeks quickly 
deepening again. Dave was puzzled. 

“Why not? Didn't you know that he 
was my friend?” 

“Yes. That was why I looked you 
up when he disappeared. I thought, at 
first, that you might know where he 
was. That was before we knew that 
he’d been killed. that, I wasn’t 
sure——” 

Dave under: 
that you thought 
hand in it? Thanks!” 

He was hurt, angry, 
suspicion. 


she said. “That 
He was good at 


Dave 


He 


ye eee 


After 


now. “You mean 
[ might have had 


1 
tood, 


outraged at the 
her hand gently 
ume to their 


She droppec 
on his arm as they 
feet. 

“Please! I couldn't know, 
And I was sure that it must have 
some one he trusted. He wouldn’t have 
let a stranger wheedle him into an 
alley.” 

But you’ve seen me—talked to me.” 

“I know—but how could [I tell you 
that I’d been suspecting you of rob bery 
and murder? Of course I that it 
was absurd, but why should I have of- 
fended you by volunteering the ugly 
which I’d found out were 
merely silly? Don’t you see?” 

Her earnestness mollified him in- 
He understood how her first 
her to 


both « 


1 ee 
could I? 


1 
peen 


Saw 


suspicions 


stantly. 
idea had made it impossible for 
speak frankly. 

“And you don’t 
now ?” 


think I was in it, 
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She spread her hands eloquently, 
“Of course I don’t. I shouldn’t have 
suspected you for a moment, after I’d 
met you, if it hadn’t been for that eve- 
ning at Scollay’s. The extra money— 
the way you scattered it about—your 
silence as to its source—they made me 
think that perhaps—— 

“I see. It would look a little queer, 
But [’m glad you’ve convinced yourself 
that—that I’m white.” 

He saw her start at the word. 
out intent he had used the 
phrase with which, during 
had been endeavoring to 
fellow 
As he 
dawn of doubt 
face change and harden, saw 
narrow and grow suddenly 
shrew 

“W hite?” she rep a changed 
“Oh, I never thought you were 
exactly—purple.” 

And, as her hand moved, ever so 
little, Dave Mercer saw the tiny purple 
dot between her f{ ep is 

Mechanically | 
tea his 
turbulent chaos of doubt. 
to the group which Harry 
Blaine his life! And the detective had 
warned him against her—warned him in 
a fashion which only a stubborn, 
deluded simpleton could disregard. He 
had no impulse, now, to confide his 
scheme of vengeance, his dual réle of 
detective and potential thief. His mind 
cooled fast. He must not merely keep 
this woman from reading his thoughts; 
he must match his wits against 
minute by minute, until he reached the 
end of his riddle. 

“T didn’t dream 
he said slowly. 
everything, of course.” 
harshly. 

as 


With- 
same catch 
the day, he 
identify his 
members of The Purple Dot. 
stared at her, now, with a new 
in his brain, he saw her 
her eyes 
cold and 


eated in 


voice 


> answered by reveal- 
mind again a 
She belonged 


ing his own 


‘ 
had cost 


self- 


hers, 


that you were one 


of us,” ‘That explains 
a Joes it? 
not so sure. You talked about 
Blaine as if you really meant 
said—as if you didn’t believe 


She laughed 
I’m 
Harry 
what you 
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that he’d gotten exactly what he de- 
served. I came to watch you because— 
because we had an idea that Blaine 
might have told you too much. We 
knew you were his friend.” 

“He didn’t tell me anything. I only 
got in this morning. But I didn’t know 
that—that Harry had anything to do 
with—with ws.” 

She seemed to doubt him still. “You 
didn’t? Well, I can tell you, then, that 
treated as he was because we 
him in the act of turning 
traitor. You should have been in- 
formed when you joined that nobody 
has a chance of playing double with us. 
He thought he could do it. You know 
what happened to him.” 

“I’m sorry. He never struck me as 
the sort of fellow to go back on his 
pals. I hope they didn’t misunder- 
stand——” 

“They didn’t. I can vouch for that. 
He—he told me, in just so many words, 
what he meant to do.” 

Another stab of repulsion flashed 
through Mercer. He drew back a step. 
“He told you?” He repeated the words 
slowly. ‘“Then—then it was you who— 
who told the committee ?” 

She laughed. “Perhaps it was and 
perhaps it wasn’t. But, anyway, I 
haven’t any doubts about him. And 
you'd better not have any, either.” 

“No. I guess that settles it, all 
right.” He spoke mechanically, 
stunned by the realization that this girl, 
whom he had persistently regarded as 
fine and straight and true, was not only 
a member of The Purple Dot, but so 
frantically devoted to its cause that she 
could connive, without regret, at a cold- 
blooded murder! A kind of fear of 
her woke in him. Because she looked 
so harmless, she was ten times as dan- 
gerous as she would have been if her 
true character had been depicted in her 
face, reflected in her voice. 

He managed to cut short the inter- 
view. He must be alone to think this 


he was 
caught 


thing out. He was close on the track, 
now. If he used his acquaintance with 
Mary Gray skillfully and boldly he 
might find his way into the inner coun- 
cils of the organization which had slain 
his friend, bring those murderers to 
justice, and balk their well-laid plans 
for robbery on a scale which would 
startle the world. If he failed, if he 
erred ever so slightly, the penalty would 
probably be the same that had over- 
taken Harry Blaine. And the odds 
against him were heavy, at the best of 
it. But he had no thought of giving 
up his plan, 

Now he realized that he had been 
mistaken in not telling the detective the 
whole story at once. He would need 
all the help he could get, if he hoped 
to break up The Purple Dot without 
forfeiting his life in the process. By 
keeping his knowledge to himself he 
had already run a needless risk. He 
made up his mind that he would make 
a clean breast of the whole affair on 
his first trip in the morning. The de- 
cision brought him a certain comfort. 
It made him feel less hopelessly alone— 
single-handed against the cleverly or- 
ganized brains and criminal skill of The 
Purple Dot. With the detective agency 
and the surety companies behind him 
the odds would be less one-sided. He 
saw, too, that out of his behavior in 
this affair he might easily take a long, 
upward step on the road to success. 

If he helped, vitally, in breaking up 
the most formidable criminal 
spiracy of years, if he saved the Street 
millions of dollars, it was certainly 


con- 


reasonable to suppose that he might 
look for a substantial recognition as his 
And yet, as he fell asleep, he 
had a troubled thought. There would 
be no pleasure in that prosperity. Even 
if he earned wealth by his successful 
treason there would be no happiness in 
it for him. That sort of money had 
never brought anything to its possessors 
but sorrow and remorse since a man 


reward. 
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named Judas flung down thirty pieces 
of silver before the men who had paid 
them to him, and went out and hanged 
himself. 

Blood-money! To be sure that blood 
deserved to be shed, thought David 
Mercer. He. was not planning to be- 
tray innocent comrades. He hoped to 
bring down punishment on the men who 
had taken life, and must repay in kind. 
He meant to strain every power to ac- 
complish it, but he felt that if accom- 
plishment brought him a reward of sil- 
ver pieces, he, too, would presently 
fling them back and go out and hang 
himself. 

Mary Gray—she had practically ad- 
mitted sending Harry Blaine to his 
death. By her own words was 
a thief, the ally of thieves and mur- 
derers, a full copartner in their deeds 
and gains. At the very least she was 
accessory after the fact in Harry 
Blaine’s murder. And yet Dave Mercer 
raged at himself because, deep in him, 
in the teeth of all his knowledge, some 
stubborn instinct made excuses for her, 
declared her bade him 
shield and protect her. 

Fle was still in the grip of this in- 
ner conflict when he tapped on the 
ground-glass panel of the secret office 
in the Mercantile Building next morn- 
ing. Again and again he had brought 
himself to the point of resolution. And 
yet, as the latch clicked and he slipped 
quickly into the empty office, he was 
undecided. The familiar voice greeted 
him impatiently. 

“What have you got with you, Mer- 
cer?” 

He welcomed the respite. He called 
off the list of securities deliberately, the 
voice repeating each item after him. 
“That’s all,” he said, at last. There 


she 


innocence, 


was a short pause. Then the voice 
came to him again. 
“Strike you that there’s anything 


queer about that list ?” 
“Nothing special,” said Dave, shuf- 





fling the _ certificates 
“Why?” 

“You've been carrying a pretty stiff 
log of negotiables, every trip,” said the 
voice impatiently. “And now you come 
in with nothing but registered stuff. 
Looks as if your office didn’t trust you 
as far as it used to.” 

“Oh, it can’t be that,” said Dave 
quickly. “I often get nothing but 
stocks and registered bonds. That's 
just accidental. They’ve got no reason 
to distrust me.” 

“H’mph. If anybody spotted you on 
that joy-party of yours the other night 
they'd distrust you fast enough. But 
we'll see. Any news?” 

Dave made his plunge. “Yes—lots 
of it.” He blurted out the story of the 
two interviews with Link, of The Pur- 
ple Dot, and his own share in it. But 
he omitted all reference to Mary Gray. 
The detective listened. 

“Well, that’s interesting, anyway. 
Maybe there’s something in it. You 
ought to have told me, right off the 
bat, though, when this lad Link made 
his first play.” 

“I know it. I don’t know why I 
didn’t. I thought it would be better to 
get the whole story before I said any- 
thing.” 

“Well, I guess it doesn’t matter. 
We'll look into it, of course. And you'd 
better play it along the same line— 
you're one of ’em—right in the thick 
of it, see? The deeper you get in, the 
better.” 

“Yes, of course. But you'll remem- 
ber that I’m not one of ’em, won't you? 
I had to mix in a thing like that without 
having myself on record first. I did 
think of going to the police——” 

“Any time you’re ready for a dose 
of Blaine’s medicine, you can get it by 


over again, 


going to the bulls,” said the voice 
snappily. “You must be a hick, Mer- 
cer! Don’t you get it, yet? Why, 


the bulls weren’t in on this play it would 
be mashed wide open in a minute! 




















Why-do you suppose the surety com- 
panies have to hire us fellows? Why 
don’t they put it up to the police to 
protect their runners? Answer: Be- 
cause they know where the bulls stand. 
If you took this tale of yours to head- 
quarters you'd stand a beautiful chance 
of staying right there with it ull they 
jobbed you on some smooth-looking 
frame-up. And if they let you out 
you'd get about two blocks away before 
a bunch of yeggs bumped you off. I 
should think you’d see that without 
being told. How did they come to spot 
Blaine, do you suppose?” 

“Why—they must have laid a trap 
for him, I should say.” Mercer feit 
a queer sinking sensation at the con- 
fidence in -the tone. He had 
heard a great deal about police corrup- 
tion, about the underground alliances 
between criminals and those intrusted 
vith the business of thwarting and 
punishing them, but he had taken it 
for granted that most of this talk was 
merely scandal. his cock-sure 
declaration of the fact frightened him. 
If the police weren’t to be trusted —— 

“Sure they did; and some bull was 
the bait. They let him talk his fool 
head off to the police and then bumped 
him off, while the bull politely forgot 
about it. It’s plain as mud, Mercer.” 

Knowing, as he did, that it had not 
been to a polliceman that poor Blaine 
had unbosomed himself, Mercer was 
not wholly But the 
tainty with which the invisible detective 
He 
realized that the police organization was 
a huge, unwieldy affair, that in the very 
nature of thi must include in its 
numbers men used their 
merely as a 


other’s 


To hear t 


convinced. cer- 


spoke impressed him, nevertheless. 


ngs it 

who office 
protection for their crimes 
and those of their allies. He could s ee, 
easily enough, that even with the best of 
intentions, the news of a. startling 
revelation such as that which he could 
make, was almost sure to leak out to 
the men concerned. He abruptly aban- 
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doned all idea of taking the police into 
his confidence. 

“T see, now. All right. I'll do my 
best.” He forgot to wait for the latch 
to click. The door refused to open as 
he tried the knob, and a warning hiss 
came to him, 

“Wait, you fool! The _hall’s 
I'll click when it’s safe.” 

He went out, after a few moments, 
divided between relief and depression. 
It was a distinct lightening of his bur- 
den to have shared it with his invisible 
employer. He had carefully withheld 
his knowledge of Mary Gray’s share 
in the secret, and yet he realized that 
investigation would inevitably disclose 
her complicity, unless some one warned 
her in time. 

And he dared not warn her. Not 
only would he defeat the whole purpose 
by even hinting of a threatened danger 
to The Purple Dot, but he would expose 
himself, quickly and surely, to the fate 
which had fallen on Harry Blaine. 
Without making sure that she would 
escape, he would sign his own death 
warrant with his first syllable of cau- 
tion. 

He could hardly get his thoughts 
away from the riddle as he went about 
his routine of work. Presently, how- 
ever, he became aware of something 
which distracted his attention a little. 
On every errand, during the rest of 
the day, he carried chiefly non-nego- 
tiable securities. Here and there a few 
small Liberty Bonds were included in 
but the bulk of 
his errands concerned stocks and bonds 
which had no slightest appeal to a thief. 
He couldn’t help wondering. Had they 
begun to suspect him, after all? 

As he between errands he 
studied the shriveled, bloodless face of 
the office manager. McFee wasn’t a 
human being. His years of indoor 
work had made him a mere machine 
for keeping records, driving employees, 
extracting the ultimate penny of profit 


crowded! 


his deliveries, great 


waited 
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for his employers’ pockets. His counte- 
nance expressed no hint of emotion of 
any sort. And yet, as his sunken eyes 
met Dave’s, the runner fancied that 
there was something in them which had 
10t been there before—a sort of cold, 
enlightened amusement, as if, deep in 
his dried-up consciousness, McFee was 
laughing at him. 

He hated McFee for a hundred petty 
tyrannies. He hated him more than 
ever, now, as it began to dawn upon him 
that he was the object of an utterly 
unmerited distrust. It would be just 
like McFee to reward him for a year 
of faithful, honest service by dis- 
charging him, while he was actually 
risking his life to protect the firm’s in- 
He guessed that it would be 
a pleasure to McFee to dismiss him. He 
did not dream that he would owe his 
life to the shrunken, anzmic little clerk, 
nor had he the faintest premonition of 
the amazing fashion in which that debi 
was to be contracted. 

It was just before closing time when 
the manager dispatched him on 4 final 
errand, his lean lips seeming to curve 
with relish at the knowledge that the 
task would cut into Dave’s rightful lei- 
sure. Mercer took the sheaf of bonds 
with a scowl. As he held them out 
McFee’s lean fingers separated a little. 
They were long, unnaturally bony fin- 
and the skin which 
cling against the bone was like old, 
yellow parchment. But David Mercer 
had no eye for anything except the tiny 
splash of purple ink between the second 
and third of those clawlike digits. 

McFee himself beionged to The 
Purple Dot! 


terests. 


gers, seemed to 


CHAPTER 


LOST 


Vis 
TRAILS. 
AVID MERCER had the methodi- 
cal, plodding type of intelligence 
rather than that more spectacular sort 
of cleverness which arrives at its con- 
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clusions by inspiration. He built up his 
ideas block by block, testing the struc- 
ture as he proceeded, and making sure 
that it would bear him before he added 
another tier. As he finished his day’s 
work his mind went through this pro- 
cess, deliberately and soberly. 

He saw, clearly enough, that he ran 
a considerable personal risk in keeping 
a foot in each camp. If The Purple 
Dot should suspect his underlying mo- 
tive and design his life would probably 
be worth very little. If the men on 
the other side came to doubt his loyalty 
he might easily find himself involved 
meshes of the law, when the 
inevitable punishment descended on the 
plotters and their tools. His one chance 
of safety lay in convincing the thieves 
that he was with them, heart and soul, 
keeping from them all suspicion 


7 1 
in tne 


and in ! 
of his connection with the secret intel- 
ligence office in old Mercantile 
suilding. At the san ime he mus 
Building. At tl 1e time | ust 

oe +] : hele : re 
persuade the agency intrusted 
with the defense of the bonding com- 
panies’ interests that he was_ hiding 
nothing from them, that he was hon- 
estly devoted to their service and 
wholly loyal to their ‘cause. 

But this did not end the problem by 
had 
Whether they were really on 


+} o 
tne 


private 


any means. He to consider the 
police. 
the side of the robbers or whether only 
a few traitors in their ranks belonged 
to that category, they represented an 
element of risk in each direction. An 
honest police official would assuredly 
do his best to punish David Mercer as 
a member of The Purple Dot. A dis- 
honest bull would just as surely see to 
it that the secret organization punished 

| 


a disaffected member. He was there- 


threatened by the police whether 


and he 


fore 
they were honest or otherwise, 
dared take no steps to protect himself, 
lest he reveal his real 
wrong man. 

Finally, there was Mary Gray. He 
sure, now, that she was arrayed 


4 } > 
purpose to the 


] 


fo 
1eit 

















with the opposition. Her own words 
convicted her all too clearly of some 
yery close complicity in Harry , 
death. It was obvious 
well up in the coun els 
Dot, or she would never 
trusted with the task of 
Blaine, as all too evide 
the case. 

If, therefore, 





The Purple 
have been en- 
sounding out 
ntly had been 
David Mercer suc- 
ceeded in bringing the inal group 
to justice he could hardly hope that 
Mary Gray heir fate. It 
rested with him to condemn or 


save her by re- 


crin 


might escape tl 
save 
her, and he could only 
fraining from doing his plain duty. To 
proceed against The 
to save Mary Gray by 


Purple Dot and try 
warning her 


would be merely to court what had be- 
fallen Harry Blaine. 

He was angry at 
could not ook his mind to 6 obvious 
conclusion. Coi 
admission, the girl was guilty of 
plicity in one cold-blooded murder and 
perfectly capable of repeating the deed, 
with Dave Mercer as the 
much he knew on 
—her 
from the thoue! 
her to the 
Murderess she might be, 
his instincts 
how the fact lost its 
he thought of her. 

The det ective had him 
against “falling for her.” Harry 
Blaine had demonstrated the penalty of 


himself because he 
structively, by het own 


com- 


victim. So 


the best of authority 
own—and yet she shrank back 
of helping to consign 
punishment she deserved. 


‘ .% 
impossible as 


insisted it was; but some- 


significance when 


warm d 





trusting her. Her own words had 
warned Mercer against placing any re- 
liance whatever in her friendship. And 


yet, in the face of all these 
refused to be wholly convince 1. 


. 1 
things, he 


“‘Tll make sure, first,” he told him- 
self, “After all, she’s Ot just as much 
reason to think I’m a 
to think she’s one. I'll g 
tom of it before I do anythin 
or the other.” 

Acting on this decision he met her at 


6D ps 


crook as I have 
to the bot- 


yx, one wa\ 
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dinner with a show of cheerful uncon- 


cern. He tried to look and speak as if 
he had nothing with which to reproach 
nee lfi—or her. He suggested another 
excursion, rusting in his next week’s 
pay to finance it. She shook her head. 

“No. Once was all =. But we 


both know you can’t ¢ 
lar thing. Let’s be sensible.” 


“But we both know that ] 


it asa regu- 


can afford 


it,” he said quickly. Her membership 
in The®Purple Dot would let her guess 
at the source of his spare money, “We 


don’t have to be prodigals, either—just 
a movie, for inst: 
“No. I’m sorry, 


ening. 


ince.” 
but I can’t. Not 
this ey Some other time, per- 
haps.” 

He persisted. “Got another appoint- 
ment ?” 

She hesitated perceptibly. 
she said at last. “J 


“I’m not 


sure,” may have.” 


He did not press the topic any fur- 
ther. She was going out, he felt sure. 
4 1° 1 + 1 oo ern 
\nd if she went out the chances were 


heavily in favor of its be oe on 
errand connec ted with The Purple Dot. 
He made his decision widdy. She had 
on him; she had as good 
as admitted that. Well, turn about was 
He’d spy on her. 


Vell did he realize that it would have 


some 


come to SPV 


to be done carefully. She wasn’t likely 


to be off her guard. And to be detected 
in the act of trailing her would 
nitely confirm her lingering doubis of 
He declared his intention of go- 
1nd went out, 
making sure that she 
walked briskly 
ing certain that 

him. As he 
corner he ducked 


‘k depression in front 


defi- 


him. 
ing to a film play alone, 
whistling cheerilvy, 
saw ind heard. He 
around tl mak 


fe Te wing 


1@ square, 
no one was 
rounded the last 
quickly into the da 
of the first house—a paved area front- 
ing the 
the hollow. below the 


basement windows and flooring 
brownstone stairs. 
Here, effectively screened from chance 
could command a clear 
Sullivan’s front door. 


observation, he 


Mrs. 


view of 
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He seated himself on a covered ash 
can and resigned his spirits to the dull- 
ness of waiting. 

Half an hour passed interminably. 
He had begun to feel that he was wast- 
ing his time, to meditate returning, 
when he saw Mrs. Sullivan’s door open, 
and recognized Mary Gray's erect, 
slender figure on the steps. His pulses 
quickened. He held his breath as she 
came quickly toward the corner, walk- 
ing with the brisk, businesslike step 
of one who knows exactly where she is 
going. He watched her from the other 
side of the entryway, saw her stop at 
the corner and board a trolley car. In- 
stantly he was in’ pursuit. The illumi- 
nated sign told him that she was on a 
car. He must keep 
within eyeshot of it, somehow. There 
was no other car in sight, nor any sign 
of a taxicab. He hesitated only a mo- 
ment, and then, deciding to risk the bold 
expedient, sprinted at the top of his 
speed for the Here, 
luckily, the car stopped to discharge 
passengers, and he overtook it. He 
swung himself aboard as it jolted ahead, 
and elbowed his way into the huddle of 
men on the rear platform. Torward, 
clinging to a strap, he saw Mary Gray, 
her back toward him. So far, at least, 
luck had favored him. He breathed 
more easily. 

At Morton Street she passed him, on 
her way out. He sheltered himself be- 
hind the shoulders of a burly laborer, 
but the precaution was needless. She 
did not even glance in his direction. He 
let the car move on before he thrust 
his way toward the step and dropped 
to the street. She had already reached 
the sidewalk. He was too close, how- 
ever, for safety, and his wits guided 
him into a corner drug store. Here 
he pretended to use the telephone, but 
waited only a moment in the booth. 
Then, as he regained the street, he saw 
the girl half a block away from him. 
He dared follow, now, without fear. 


Meadowbrook 


next corner. 
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She walked across until she reached 
Agnew Place. Here, without looking 
behind her, she entered a rather frowsy- 
looking little restaurant. Mercer ap. 
proached carefully. He was beginning 
to think uncomfortably about what had 
happened to Harry Blaine, and to be 
wary about walking into a trap. A 
glance through the dingy plate-glass 
window, with its imposed signs of white 
lettering, showed only a narrow, dismal 
room flanked by a lunch counter, and 
housing a row of little tables. A few 
patrons were in evidence, but there was 
no sign of the girl. 

He meditated. Evidently she had 
passed through the front room to some 
confidential rendezvous behind or above 
it. But to attempt to follow would be 
mere foolhardiness. He must wait 
until reappeared and _ take his 
chances of picking up a hint from her 
subsequent movements. And the place 
itself could be investigated by the detec- 
tive agency to-morrow. He took shel- 
ter in a darkened store doorway a few 
steps beyond and waited as patiently as 
he could until he saw her emerge from 
the restaurant. 

Dave’s first impulse was to follow 
her. He stopped just as he was about 
to leave the protection of his hiding 
place, struck by the thought that pos- 
sibly he might find bigger game if he 
waited. She had come here, surely, to 
meet somebody. And unless that some- 
body lived here, which was _ hardly 
probable, he would presently emerge by 
the same route. Mercer thought 
quickly. In order to be sure that he 
did not waste his time on some chance 
patron of the restaurant, he must be 
inside—so that he could distinguish any 
one who merely passed through the 
room from those who sat about at its 
dingy tables. 

He took a place near the rear of the 
room, ordered a bow! of milk and some 
biscuit, and took the precaution to pay 
for them in advance. He ate very 


she 
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slowly, his eyes seemingly on his plate, 
but keenly aware of the passageway 
leading to what seemed to be a rear 
kitchen. He had almost finished his 
food when a man appeared in the open- 
ing, a big, powerful fellow who carried 
himself with a kind of 
strength. Dave Mercer managed not to 
look up as he passed, nor to turn too 
quickly to glance after him. He rose 
deliberately, took his hat from its peg, 
and sauntered out, barely in time to see 
the big man turn the corner into Mor- 


conscious 


ton Street. 

In his eagerness to keep on the trail 
caution was forgotten. At his best he 
would have made rather an indifferent 
job of shadowing any experienced 
crook—a task which the most skillful 
detective finds none too simple—but, as 
he ran toward the corner, Dave Mercer 
was wholly off his guard. Quite natu- 
rally, therefore, he spoiled whatever 
chance he had of rumning down his 
man. The big fellow, who had thought- 
fully stepped into a convenient doorway 
on Morton Street, waited until Mercer 
raced past him, and then slipped back 
into Agnew Place, wholly unobserved 
by the amateur shadow. 

Mercer realized this, pre 
failed to discover any sign of his 
quarry. elf, he retraced 
his steps to Mrs. Sullivan’s and went 
to bed, clinging to the hope that the 
big man had not, at least, recognized 
him. To-morrow he could turn over 
the job of investigating the suspicious 
premises to the more competent hands 
of the agency. He had wasted an ex- 
cellent chance of discovering something 
worth while about 
controlled The Purple Dot. | 
was nothing to be gained from regrets. 
Next time he would know better, he 
told himself. 


ently, as he 


Angry at him 


the inner rit 


t there 





He did not see the girl at breakfast, 
Meeting her 
He could hardly 


and was vaguely relieved. 
now was an ordeal. 


. Testrain the impulse which urged him 
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to warn her of the disaster which 
threatened The Purple Dot, even 
though the warning would surely cost 
him his chance of punishing those who 


had murdered Harry Blaine, and might 


easily lead Dave Mercer to the same 


sorry end. When he was out of sight 


and hearing it was not so difficult to 
face the thought that, should he suc- 
ceed, he would be responsible for what- 
ever share in the disaster might fall 
to her lot. He could tell himself, with 
some conviction, that she was as bad as 
the rest, and far more dangerous. He 
could repeat the sober warnings of his 
friendly detective and almost believe in 
them himself. But when he saw her, 
heard her, it was impossible not to feel 
that he was making some ridiculous 


mistake, that he was blind if he believed 





even her own assurances in the face of 
his abiding and intuitive faith in her. 
When he called at the Mercantile 

ling office he had a sharp shock of 
surprise that swept from his mind the 
intention of recounting last night’s in- 
cident. Again he had only a few Lib- 


erty Bonds to deliver, and the detective, 


after hearing the list, grunted disap- 
provingly. . 


“You're in wrong at the office, all 
ee ae ata Tis Pee 
right, young fella,” he said. They’re 
I was afraid that 


uld give you a 


on to you, I Puess. 
joy ride business 
black eye.” 

Dave stared at the blank partition of 
ground glass which separated him from 


his questioner. 


“I don’t get you,” he said. “They 
don’t know——” 


. 1 7 17 . - 
ihey know a lot about all you run- 


ners, said the other. That was a fool 
= . : 7 ~ 
trick of yours. I don’t know but it 
5 hae , ~ 

means that I won't be able to use you. 


‘Wait a minute. If that party gave 
me a black eye with the boss it also 
got me my chance to bréak into The 
Purple Dot—and that’s worth a pair of 
black eyes, isn’t it?” 


The voice chuckled. ‘I’m not worry- 
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ing very much about that Purple Dot. 
I don’t believe it’s the crowd we want 
at all. Stop and think a minute and 
you'll see how silly it sounds. Why, 
it’s a regular kid’s stunt. I tell you, 
Mercer, a bunch of lads like that 
couldn’t any more keep a secret than it 
could rob the mint. If you had three 
members two of ’em would talk before 
they’d been in the outfit twenty minutes. 
Take it from me there’s nothing in it.” 

“But there is!’ Dave's voice rose. 
“They mean business. They got Harry 
Blaine’s stuff and wiped him out be- 
cause they thought he was going to 
squeal. I got that straight from the 
inside.” 

Again the voice laughed. ‘‘You’re a 
trustful soul, Mercer. Do you think 
that if they’d really pulled off that play 
they’d be talking about it—talking so 
that you could hustle straight over to 
me with the dope? Guess again. 
That’s an old stunt, son. It’s been 
worked a hundred times. Some guy 
gets himself bumped off; the papers 
make a big noise about it, and next day 
there’s half a dozen blackmailers all 
claiming they pulled off the trick—so 
as to scare the sucker they’re shakin’ 
down. I’ve watched it over and over. 
It’s some more childish stuff, that’s all. 
Somebody killed Harry Blaine, all right, 
but I’m offering odds that this Purple 
Dot gang of amateur bandits wouldn't 
have the nerve to step on a bug.” 

The idea was welcome, disturbing as 
it was to Mercer’s preconceived ideas. 
Perhaps, after all, this detective had the 
right of it. Perhaps Mary Gray was 
only playing at a game of highwayry, 
like a grown-up child. Perhaps the 
Purple Dot was nothing but the melo- 
dramatic scheme of some such embry- 
onic intelligence as Oito Link’s. If 
that was so he needn’t worry about ex- 
posing it—and, also, he needn’t hope 
for very much credit out of the feat. 

“T hope you're right,” he said slowly. 
“Only it’s funny that the manager at 


our place should be in it, if it’s nothing 
but a fool, kid stunt. He doesn’t look 
like the sort to be in on anything that 
wasn’t pretty average in earnest.” 

“The manager!” Plainly the news 
startled the man beyond ihe partition, 
“Why didn’t you tell me that before?” 

“I only found it out this morning,” 
said Dave, tactfully concealing the fact 
that he had known-it overnight. “I saw 
the mark on his fingers when he gave 
me the certificates.” 

“Rats! That doesn’t mean anything, 
He’s fooling with purple ink all day, 
Perfectly easy for him to get a blot on 
his mitt. You make me pretty tired, 
Mercer. I guess we'll give you another 
week’s pay and let you go.” 

“All right. Just as you say, of 
course. Lut you’re passing up a good 
bet. I’m on the right track, I tell you. 
And I’m going through with it, whether 
I work for you or have to do it on my 
own. If The Purple Dot’s nothing but 
a gang of fool kids, after all, I guess 
[ can take a chance on going to the cops 
with the story.” 

“Wait a minute. Don’t lose your 
head, Mercer. If you’re so crazy about 
keeping on I guess we'll have to give 
you another chance. But lay off The 
Purple Dot business. That’s all talk. 
The crowd we’re after wouldn’t touch a 
scheme like that. What sort of a head 
would a man have who trusted a lad 
like your friend Link, for instance? 
Come, use your own bean, It won't 
hold water, that theory.” 

“Maybe not.” Dave stuck stubbornly 
to his guns. “All the same, people 
trust fellows like Link—even stupider, 
shiftier fellows, too. There’s a surety 
company on Otto Link’s bond this 
minute. It doesn’t look so impossible, 
after all, does it?” 

“There’s something in that, maybe. 
It doesn’t matter. What we’re after 
is the man higher up. And the way 
we're going to get him is when he tries 
to slip these bonds he’s grabbed back 
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That’s where you 
Sooner or later you’re going 
hat’il 


into circulation. 
come in. yc 
to walk in here with a certificate il 
tell us all we need to know. I'll tell 


you something. We picked you out of 
about six hundred applicants simply be- 
cause you worked for Van Sittart & 
Jenks. There! That’s letting you 
pretty far inside.” 

“You mean you think that the firm 
itself had a hand in—oh, that’s absurd. 
Why, Van Sittart is worth——” 

“Was worth, you mean. I'll put the 
cards on the table, Mercer. Your boss 
interests us a lot. He used to have a 
lot of coin, before he started playing 
the market for himself. After that he 
didn’t have so much. A little while 
back he was on the ragged edge of 
nothing. And then he got quite a lump 
of coin somewhere. That was just after 
the time a runner was held up and 
robbed of thirty-odd thousand in Lib- 
erty Bonds. And those bonds got back 
into the 
knows just how—only we had a sort of 
idea. And 
up. We want to know, every 


that goes through your office. 


nobody 


market somehow, 


we picked you 
Liberty 


See it 


that’s why 


now ?” 

Dave crestfallen. He 
been chosen, after all, as a detective. 
They had meant to use him merely as 
a means of spying on his employer’s 
business. Van 
Sittart, with his air of owning half the 
universe, his pink, well-fed face, his 
waxed mustache, 
his apoplectic skin—could be the author, 
directly or otherwise, of the repeated 
robberies which had worried the Street, 
was so fascinating that he forgot his 
own humiliation in 

“T see. 
head,” he said. “Well, I’m to keep on 
reporting then?” 

“You might as well, 
from the police. I’m afraid of that 
outfit. About one in five is on the level, 
and I’d hate to bet on that one, There’s 


was hadn’t 


But the suggestion that 


? . ~+ 
snow-wnite against 


contemplating it. 


I guess I was getting a big 


> 


But stay away 


more than one firm in this thing, and 
your boss isn’t the biggest man in it. 
He’s one of the small fish we'll pick up 
with the rest. It’s a cinch they’ve fixed 
it up with the bulls. If they hadn't 
the police would have done something 
about those other jobs. I'll tell you 
something about those other jobs. I'll 
tell you something, Mercer: when you 
read about a murder or a robbery and 
never hear about its getting cleared up, 
you can give odds that it’s because the 
bulls don’t want it cleared up. Don’t 
make any mistake about that. When 
those birds go after a guy, they get him. 
When they don’t get him it’s because 
they don’t start after him. That’s flat.” 

Mercer went out in a divided mood. 
The hypothesis that The Purple Dot 
was nothing more formidable than a 
childish attempt to carry hectic fiction 
into fact, that the people behind it were 
only a pack of hare-brained irresponsi- 
bles like Otto Link, that it had had no 
hand in the robbery and murder of 
Harry Blaine—all this was welcome in- 


mi 


telligence when he considered it in rela- 
tion to Mary Gray. But he was uncon- 
vinced. 

If The 


Dot 


where 


were nothing 
did its funds 
afford to 


Purple 
than that, 
come from? How could it 
pay its members double wages for doing 
He 
He 
Per- 
would 


more 


nothing except wait its signal? 
stopped. After all, did it do that? 
had only Otto Link’s word for it. 
haps, when the time came, he 
find that that promise had no solid 
foundation. And yet, if not, where did 
Link obtain his funds? How could he 
afford to dress and amuse himself as 
he did a week? 
One of these questions, at 
swered when he reached home that 
A typed envelope lay waiting 
the hat He tore it 
a ten and a five, fell 


-on fifteen dollars 
least, was 


him on rack. 
Two bills, 
s hand. There was no other en- 
closure. The envelope 
cheapest, commonest variety, and the 


open. 
into hi 


was of the 
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postmark showed that it had been 
mailed at the downtown station during 
the noon hour of that day. Only one 
identification hinted of its source. In- 
side the envelope, where it was hardly 
visible, was a small round spot of purple 
ink, 

The Purple Dot paid its debts. And 
the money could only come from some 
illicit source. Dave Mercer’s half- 
hearted hope that it was all a delusion 
vanished as he thrust the money into 
his pocket and went up to his room. 
The detective might scoff all he pleased. 
The Purple Dot was very real and quite 
as sinister as it was in earnest. He 
laid the bills away at the bottom of 
his trunk. He had no idea of spending 
them. It seemed to him as if they were 
stained with Harry Blaine’s blood. 





CHAPTER VII. 
HANAVAN, 


T was really those two worn bank 

notes which brought Dave Mercer 
to his decision. If he had not réceived 
them he might have accepted the detec- 
tive’s theory concerning the organiza- 
tion which had sent them. As it was 
they robbed him of his last possible 
sround for thinking The Purple Dot 
anything but what it was. He came 
down from his room with his mind al- 
ready made up. Regardless of every- 
thing else he must break up the society 
which had already killed and robbed 
his friend and plotted, using the blood- 
stained loot of that crime, a single rob- 
bery which would startle the whole 
world. 

Link’s idea that the stolen bonds to 
be secured in what he called the Big 
Play were to be used merely as a club 
over the brokers and bankers who were 
to be the victims of that crime, were to 
be returned when those browbeaten 


employers had come to suitable terms 
concerning the pay of their runners, 
was too obviously silly to deserve a mo- 
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_Jeaked like a colander. 





ment’s consideration. The men who 
had planned this coup were assuredly 
not the sort to risk their gains, their 
liberty, even their lives, in stopping to 
bargain for the interest of the witless 
youths who served them as tools. With 
the takings once in their possession 
they would vanish, and vanish with the 
same intelligent completeness they had 
employed in framing their preliminary 
work. The dupes who complied with 
their orders and turned over their bur- 
den of securities would pay the penalty, 
of course. 

That would serve them right, to be 
sure. Every one of them was construc- 
tively a thief; every one of them had 
accepted a share in the loot of earlier 
crimes; every one of them, by the mere 
fact of his membership in the organi- 
zation, was ready to steal in his turn, 
once assured that he would not be prose- 
cuted. Dave had small sympathy for 
them. But he had far less for the en- 
gineers of the crime itself. And it was 
his idea, as he faced the conclusion 
made inevitable by the receipt of the 
money, to make very sure that the men 
at the top of The Purple Dot paid their 
penalty along with their dupes, if not 
in their stead. 

He saw, clearly enough, that he could 
not expect any direct action on the part 
of the detective agency which had re- 
tained him. That agency was convinced 
that The Purple Dot involved nothing 
formidable enough to merit its inter- 
vention. It had no particular desire, 
in any case, to arrest and _ punish 
thieves. Its function was to protect 
property by other means, to recover it, 
when stolen, even at the price of com- 
pounding with the felon. It was plainly 
a matter for the police and no one 
else. And it was to the police that he 
must go with his story. 

That was easy enough to decide. But 
he had not forgotten the warnings he 
had received. The police department 


Once he had 











told his story to some member of its 
organization he might expect only to 
receive the vengeance of The Purple 
Dot, as Harry Blaine had received it. 
He could hardly hope that the cumber- 
some machinery of the law would move 
swiftly enough to save him. 

And yet, as he faced the question 
squarely, at last, he knew that he would 
take his risk. “There was even an ele- 
ment of selfishness involved. Suppose 
retribution should descend, to-night, on 
The Purple Dot. What proof had he 
that his membership was for the pur- 
pose of thwarting its intentions? Tq 
be sure, he had confided in the detec- 
tive downtown. But aside from that, 
what had he done or said to establish 
his innocence? He realized that he had 
never seen that detective, that he did 
not even know his name, or that-of the 
agencyshe represented. It»would be dif- 
ficult to subpoena him in confirmation 
of his unless he chose to 
come forward and volunteer his testi- 


statement 


mony. 

No. He must put himself on record, 
at any risk, before it was too late. And 
that meant that he must expose Mary 
Gray to the danger he was avoiding for 
himself. He need not tell the police 
that she belonged to the society. They 
would find that out for themselves fast 
enough. 

In the end it was not caution on his 
own account which restrained him, but 
a revealing speech of the girl herself. 
She slipped into her place at the table 
when he had nearly finished his dinner, 
and inquired, in a casual, matter-of-fact 
tone: 

“Get your money to-day ?” 
him. But it 
it reminded 


The question startled 
did more 
him, -in 
zation, that this girl was herself on the 
day roll of The Purple Dot, that there 
must have been another of 


han just that. 
an illuminating flash of reali- 
g 
those en- 


velopes with her name on it and money 
inside of it—money which had been 
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won at the price of Harry Blaine’s life. 
She knew, even better than he did, the 
source of those weekly payments. And 
she could ask him, as carelessly as if 
there had been no deeper significance 
to the remark, whether he had received 
his share in that bloodstained plunder 
prompily and in due order! In spite 
of himself he drew away from her, 
avoiding her eyes lest she read the sud- 
den repulsion in his own. 

“Yes, I got it,” he managed to say. 
“Get yours?” 

She nodded, investigating the rather 
depressing soup. “Oh, yes. I always 
get it.” She laughed a little. “Going 
to the movies again to-night?” 

He construed it as a frank hint that 
his invitation would have better luck 
than it had found last evening. Again 
he felt himself repelled by her callous 
tone and manner. He shook his head. 

“T’ve got some business to attend to 
—uptown.” 

She eyed him shrewdly, sidewise, her 
head tilted, her eyes narrowed and very 
bright. interesting ? 
Not that I want to pry, but—— 

He caught her meaning. ‘Nothing 
to do with the white and purple busi- 
ness,” he told her. “Why?” 

She shook her head. “Tell you after 
dinner. Not now.” Her eye rested on 
his half-finished “Wait for 
me on the porch.” 

He left the table in a divided mood 
once more. Why was it that in spite 
of everything this woman appealed to 

Why 
didn’t he despise her and hate her as he 
ted any man who stood 
other woman, 
even? Why should he persevere in try- 


“Anything very 


” 


dessert. 


his imagination so insistently? 


would have dete 
where she stood, any 
ing to find excuses for her, in clinging 
blindly to a belief in her which her 
words and actions constantly denied? 
Was he merely a simpleton, dazzled 
and bemused by the light which, as the 
trite catch phrase has it, lies in woman’s 


eyes—and lies—and lies—and lies? 
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Had the detective been right in his 
warnings concerning her? 

When she joined him he was still 
deliberating on the problem. They sat 
on the stone rail. She lowered her 
voice confidentially. 

“Hanavan’s after us,” she told him. 
“That means we'll probably have to act 
before we meant to. I thought I’d bet- 
ter tell you, although I’m not supposed 
to. They’re worried—at the main of- 
fice. They’d better be, too. Hanavan’s 
one of the square policemen on the 
force, and he’s nobody’s fool, either. 
Besides, he’s built up such a pull with 
the papers that we can’t reach him. 
The people over his head are afraid to 
handle him except with gloves.” 

Dave Mercer listened with a glow of 
relief. If The Purple Dot itseif testi- 
fied to the honesty of a police official 
it could only mean that he was honest 
past all peradventure. One great diffi- 
culty of his problem vanished instantly. 
There was one man who would listen to 
him, and who wouldn’t leak. 

“What are they going to do about it ?” 
Fie managed to keep his voice even, al- 
though his throat was tense and his 
pulses hammered unsteadily. “Do you 
mean that the big play is coming?” 

“Something like that,” said. 
“That’s one way out. But there’s an- 
other, of course. You can guess what 
it is?” 

Again he had a stab of frozen re- 
pulsion, here was no mistaking her 
meaning. But he made his guess doubly 
sure. 

“Fix Hanavan?” 

She nodded. “That’s the simplest 
way out of it. Ele doesn’t know much, 
yet. If he were of the way we 
could take our The others at 
headquarters don’t count. Some of ’em 
are too stupid to worry us, and 
of ’em can be fixed. But Hanavan— 
well, he’s a problem, either way. I 
know him!” 
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He swallowed an aching lump that 
swelled in his throat. ‘Know him?” 

“Yes. I’ve been trying to handle him 
—my way. They thought maybe ] 
could draw a herring across the trail, 
but it doesn’t look as if 1 could. He’s 
too clever.” She laughed softly, “] 
had a talk with him last night. I rather 
like him, more’s the pity. I'd have 
liked to draw him out of it before he 
gets in too deep.” 

Dave had a startled thought. Was 
it thinkable that she was planning to 
help in the process of eliminating this 
troublesome policeman from the situa- 
tion? As if in answer to his question 
she went on, regretfully. 

“T hate the idea of the—other way, 
But I’m afraid it will come to that, 
They’re asking me to help them handle 
him, and though they don’t say what 
that means, I can guess.” 

This was more than Dave Mercer 
could endure in silence. He burst out 
savagely: “You wouldn’t! You just 
couldn’t. It isn’t in you!” 

“I'd hate it, of course. But I 
shouldn’t have much cheice, if they or- 
dered it, I’m afraid. Besides, nothing 
counts except the cause itself. I hate 
the idea of harming anybody, but——’” 

“Sh-h-h!” He hissed a warning as 
the door opened behind them. She 
quieted instantly, and when Mr, 
Becker, the wispy department-store 
clerk, had tiptoed daintily past them, 
her fiery mood seemed to have van- 
ished. 

“T’ve been talking foolishly,” she 
said. “Please forget it, won’t you?” 

“You can trust told her. 
“Don’t do anything half as foolish as 
what you’ve been saying, will you? 
Really “4 

“T’ll think about it, anyway. Run 
along and keep your appointment. I'll 
be having a visitor pretty soon my- 
self.” 

He guessed instantly that she meant 
Hanavan. And his plan formed on 


” 9 
me, he 
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the spur of the moment. Thanks to 
his last night’s work he knew the detec- 
tive by sight. He need only hang about 


near the door and intercept him. At 
any cost Hanavan mustn’t see her to- 


night? There was no telling how far 
her enthusiasm might carry her. And, 
if Hanavan were as square as she be- 
lieved, so square that killing was the 
only way of preventing him from in- 
terfering with The Purple Dot, he was 
the very man Dave Mercer needed, and 
Dave himself, probably, was the man 
Hanavan needed even more. 

He walked to the corner, turned it, 
slipped’ back. The small porch was 
empty. Mary Gray evidently had gone 
in to wait for her caller. Mercer 

strolled slowly back and forth, on the 

opposite side of the street. It was 
nearly an hour later that he saw the 
big, burly figure of the detective swing- 
ing down from the corner, and crossed 
quickly so as to intercept him. 

“Mr. Hanavan?” 

The big man whirled, one hand mov- 
ing toward his pocket with a speed that 
seemed almost careless. 

“Why do you want to know?” he 
demanded, but his tone was pleasing 
enough, and his big voice had a reassur- 
ing hint of humor in it. 

Mercer warmed toward him, “I 
want to tip you off to something big,” 
he said softly. ‘“You’ve heard of The 
Purple Dot, haven’t you? Well, they’re 
going to bump you off to-night. That’s 
straight. I’m inside and I know.” 

“That’s news, anyway,” said Hana- 
van, chuckling. “Funny, but I don’t 
feel a bit like getting killed, either. 
Why are you wising me up? Sore on 
your pals, or 
in the regular way of business?’ 

Dave felt the contempt in the tone— 
the scorn of any man’s man, who pre- 
fers to fight in the open, for the slink- 
ing informer. It cut. 

“I joined with the idea that I could 
break the gang up better from the in- 


just doing a double cross 
’ 


side,” he said quietly. “They’re no pals 
of mine—any of ’em. They killed the 
only friend | had—Harry Blaine—and 
I was out to square that with them, if 
I could. I know a little about them. 
Take me anywhere you like and listen 
—that’s all I ask. Only don’t stay here, 
or anywhere near here. They’re ex- 
pecting you, and they’re ready for you.” 

The big fellow seemed to hesitate. 
Then his hand dropped on Dave's 
shoulder with a reassuring force. 

“All right, young fellow. Come 
along. I'll play your tip. It doesn’t 
look as if I stood to lose on it, anyway.” 

He led the way back to the corner 
where a car waited, and motioned Dave 
into it. As he headed uptown Dave 
told him nearly all of his story of The 
Purple Dot, omitting only one name 
from his statement. 

“IT see. So they’re all set to scrap 
me because I’m getting too close for 
comfort, eh? Well, cheer up—they 
won't. And now what do you want, 
for telling me? They always have their 
price, I notice.” 

“ft don’t want a thing,” said Dave 
hotly. ‘I’m out to punish the crowd 
that killed Blaine. If they get what’s 
coming to them I’m paid. But there’s 
one thing: _” 

“T thought so.” Hanavan chuckled. 
“Out with it. Ill do what I can.” 

“There’s one person in the outfit who 
isn’t a crook,” said Dave, feeling his 
cheeks tingle. “She i 

“Oh, a dame, eh? They never are as 
bad as the rest of us, are they? And 
you want me to leave her out when it 
comes to a pinch? T’ll try. Who is 
she?” 

“Ud rather not say,” hedged Mercer. 
“You may never even suspect her. But 
if you should happen to get her, with 
the rest, I wish you'd bear in mind that 
I helped you a bit, to-night, in case I 
dropped around to try to fix things up 
for her then. See?” 

“Fair enough. You're on, son. 


And 
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now a dose of advice for you. Go back 
to your job and keep your mouth shut. 
If there’s any news from this purple- 
lot crowd, call up Chester seven seven 
seven and leave word with the opera- 
tor if I’m not there. He’s perfectly 
safe. If there isn’t—sit tight and say 
nothing. “I’m much obliged to you, in- 
cidentally. It strikes that if it 
hadn’t been’for you I’d be on my way 
down the river with the tide, about 
now. I won’t forget it.” 

Mercer shook the 
stopped and they parted. He went 
home vastly reassured. He had done 
an excellent evening’s work, he felt. 
Hanavan was on guard; Mary Gray 
was assured of a powerful friend at 
court, in case of need, and David Mer- 
cer himself was on record as being on 
the side of the law and against The 
Purple Dot and all it stood for. 

He did not dream how near to death 
his evening’s efforts were to bring him, 
or how soon. Not even a remote pre- 
monition disturbed his sleep. 
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hands as car 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE END OF TIE CHASE. 
LD McFee, looking more shriveled 
than ever, Dave and 
lifted one bleached, skinny finger in his 
customary gesture of summons. Dave 
came to his desk. The manager sur- 
veyed him for a long moment, his lips 
pursed, his receding eyes very keen and 


glanced at 


bright. 
‘Mercer,” he said, in his thin, dry 
roice, “you aren’t well, I’m afraid. You 
pale—positively whife, in 
99 


He paused, and twiddled nervously 
with his fingers. Between them the 
telltale purple blot was visible for an 
instant. Dave did not hesitate. Hana- 
van’s instructions were to play the 
game. 

“Tf I’m pale it isn’t because I’ve got 
a purple taste, sir,” he said, with a short 
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And he let, the old man see the 
For 


laugh. 
purple mark on his own hand, 
any sign of understanding between 
them McFee might n blind. 
He turned to his desk and lifted a sheaf 
of yellow-backed bonds, surrounded by 
a broad rubber band. 

“This is rather a risky job, Mercer, 
I’m giving it to you because I know 
you can be trusted. Sixty-thousand 
dollars, and every penny of it in coupon 
bonds. Ten for McVitty, thirty for 
Jessop, and five apiece for the other 
four. Think you can manage it?” 

“Vl do my best, sir.” Dave thrust 
the certificates carefully into his inner 


“Much obliged for trusting 


1 7a oY 
Nave per 


pocket. 
me.” 
Don’t mention it, d the dry 
voice. “You've given me some very 
good credentials, Mercer. ‘That’s all.” 
Dave went out, his mind whirling, 
After having been assigned 
5 5 
only non-negotiable securiti 


carefully 


y trusted 
t amounted 
ever 


And before trusting 


most a week, he was 
with a larger sum, in wha 
almost to currency, than he had 
carried before! 
him, McFee had made sure of his af- 
filiation with The Purple Dot. He was 
puzzled, at first. Why hadn’t they 
trusted him till now? Why had he been 
carrying registered bonds a'l week, only 
to be given this practical invitation to 
steal, now? As he rode down in the 
elevator he began to see light. Work- 
ing, as it did, from one member to 
another, the processes of The Purple 
Dot must necessarily be slow. It was 
perfectly reasonable to suppose that 
McFee’s first intimation of his member- 
shed the 


e 
f 
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ship in the gang had only rea 
office that morning, or the night before. 
That was it, of course. Hereafter he 
would be given more and more of these 
deliveries, until the time was right for 
the final coup. 

He hugged the thought as he dived 
into the eddying current of humanity 
near the Curb market and crossed 
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toward the Mercantile Building. All 
the better! The more McFee trusted 
him, the surer he would be of having 
plenty of notice in advance of the bold 
stroke by which The Purple Dot ex- 
pected to lift a plunder of millions. He 
stopped at a booth in the drug store 
which occupied a basement corner of 
the old building and telephoned to 
Chester 777. Hanavan’s rough voice 
answered. Dave reported briefly, and 
the detective grunted. 

“All right. Deliver ’em. Anything 
else?” 

“Nothing.” Dave rang off, a little 
disappointed at the reception of his 
news. He was young enough to be 
impatient for immediate action. In 
Hanavan’s place he would have been 
eager to swoop down on The Purple 
Dot. He knew the names of at least 
twenty members, including several who 
must stand fairly high in the counsels 
of the organization. Why not gather 
them in and put them through a third 
degree? Some of them would be sure 
to squeai—Link, for instance. 

He went into the narrow passage, 
paused to be sure that the coast was 
clear, and tapped lightly on the glass 
panel. The latch clicked. He dodged 
inside and closed the door quickly. 

“l’ve got quite a bundle, this time,” 
he called. “Ready to take down the 
numbers ?” 

“Go ahead.” The familiar voice was 
a little uneven, Dave thought. It re- 
minded him vaguely of the way a man 
speaks when he has been hurrying. But 
he paid no attention. One by one he 
called out the number, issue, and de- 
nomination of the certificates he car- 
ried, One by one the voice beyond the 
partition echoed them back at him. 

“That’s all,” he said at last. “Any- 
thing interesting ?” 

“Not much—except that every last 
one of them is listed as being missing,” 
said the voice. ‘Mercer, we’ve got ’em, 
this time—got ’em cold. Your firm’s 


in it, and Van Sittart and Jessop and 
Bray and the others. We’ve got ’em, 
I tell you!” 

“Then you can thank your stars that 
I joined The Purple Dot,” said Dave. 
“I'd never have got a chance at this 
lot if I hadn’t.” He related his inter- 
view with McFee. “They didn’t trust 
me till they were sure I was in the 
crowd,” he finished. ‘“That’s pretty 
near evident, isn’t it?” 

“Yl say it is.’ The voice was 
frankly exultant, now. There was a 
sound of creaking wards, and a sec- 
tion of the partition moved outward. 
“TI guess I can take a chance on your 
knowing my map, after this. You're 
due for a fair split in the reward, too. 
Sut we'll have to go at this mighty 
carefully. You'd better wait here while 
I phone to have a man posted at each 
of those offices, all set to make the 
pinch while we’ve got ’em with the 
goods. Come over here, will you?” 

Dave walked past the partition, curi- 
ous to come face to face with the mys- 
terious sleuth at the last of it. He had 
only a flashing ¢ 


i 
iF 


glimpse of a masked 
countenance, a momentary blur of 
amazed panic, before he found himself 
in the grip of two pairs of arms, arms 
which prisoned his own as they bore 
him back toward the inner wall. 

For the first stunned instant his mind 
was numb. The shock of the discovery 
left him powerless to think or speak or 
struggle. So that was it! The whole, 
elaborate scheme was nothing but a 
clever thieves’ plant to disarm his sus- 
picions, to get him in the habit of com- 
ing here, perfectly unsuspecting, with 
his deliveries, until his bundle of bonds 
warranted the final stroke! It dawned 
on him, suddenly, that instead of being 
infinitely crafty, he had been unspeak- 
ably stupid, monumentally credulous, a 
perfect genius at blundering. The 
realization gave him back his strength. 

For a moment he took his captors by 
surprise. They were powerful men, 
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to be sure, but they were used, evi- 
dently, to dealing with  city-bred 
muscles, with the flabby, weedy youths 
who developed their 
ettes and furtive drinks. Dave 

cer had built his body on the farm. 
There was nothing flabby in the suddeh 
surge of his thighs which brought all 
three to the floor, or in the quick twist 
of his arms which broke the grip about 
them. He lashed out savagely in a 
backward kick, and I 


bodies on 


vas rewarded by 
a satisfying impact of his heel’ on flesh 
and bone, and a sharp yelp of pain 
as the thrust struck home. The man 
behind him dropped his arms, and Dave 
free to devote himself exclusively 
He launched himself 
like a huge, human 
that spring 


was 
to one in front. 
bodily at his enemy, 
The impetus of 
carried them both back across the room 
and against the glass partition, which 
splintered as_ they it? Dave 
snatched the mask from the face. 

a moment the venomous hatred 


missile. 


struck 


For 
in the countenance before him held him 
back. He had look of 


ler in a man’s eyes, till 
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been suicide. 

other 
eurses and rubbing 
came up beside Mercer at 
mand from the man with the gu 


a towel between Dave's teeth, 
the lifted arms, brought 
gether in the and 
fastened them with a needless cruelty. 
g strong cord about them 
it bit deep into the flesh. He re- 
the process at ankle and knee, 
at Dave's 
toppled him over like a felled 
back his foot, evidently 
y Dave’s lucky kick with 
word from the other 
y moved away, talk- 
ing in lowered tones, arguing earnestly 
something. Dave’s wits, 
caught a word or two. 


[ tell you. 


eke 
Dack, 


binding a light, 


then, thrusting sharply 
shoulder, 
tree. He drew 
minded to rej 

interest, ng a 


checked himé They 
over clearing 
lowly 
SiOWlLY, 

“But he’s seen me, 
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a 


[t ain't 
’s your funeral. I’m game to 
beat the life half out of him, for that 
crack o’ mine, but I stop right there. 
You can’t let me in for a croak, and 
that’s flat, see?” 
The other said something 
Mercer’s 
catch, 
import clearly 
“T don’t care. You did 
1e; I wasn’t in on it, and I e’n prove 
I went into this with it perfectly 
understood that there was no gun pl 


lower which straining 
ears could not 


could “guess its 


tone, 
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enough. 
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tohim. He could see that the counsels 
of the leader were gaining with his re- 
bellious lieutenant. The kick which 
had wounded that shin had been the 
unluckiest act of Dave Mercer’s life. 
It weighed against him, now. He could 
see the ugly eyes behind the mask turn 
toward him, now and again, as the de- 
bate proceeded. 

It was death. He knew it from the 
way they turned toward him, For an 
eternity he stared at them as they 
moved across the room. There was no 
possible chance of escape, and yet he 
hoped, passionately, that even yet some- 
thing might intervene to save him. The 
second in command drew an ugly con- 
trivance of black leather from a hip 
pocket—a lead-loaded affair which 
Dave recognized as what thieves call a 
life-preserver. He held it out to the 
other man. 

“It’s your job,” he growled. “I’m 
standin’ f’r it, but I’m not doin’ it. It’s 
up to you.” 

“All right.” The other took the 
weapon, balanced it carefully, as if test- 
ing its swing. Dave noticed that he 
rose to his toes as he moved toward 
him, as if to take him unawares. Even 
vith death looking him between the 
eyes he had a dull impulse to laugh at 
the absurdity of it. The weighted knob 
swung up. He was braced for the stun- 
ning impact of its downward sweep 
when a sharp, crashing sound behind 
him brought the robber around in a 
flash. There was a confused outery of 
taised voices, sharp with command and 
threat, and the beat of heavy feet. 
Dave was only dimly aware of it. His 
throbbing brain had room for only one 
glorious thought. He wasn’t dead— 
and he wasn’t likely to be, just yet. 

Presently, with the blood beginning 
to move again through his numbed 
limbs, and the ache of the gag removed 
from between his jaws, he became 
aware of old McFee, shriveled and lean 
and utterly emotionless, standing with 
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the uniformed ‘men who surrounded 
him. 

“How—why did you come?” 

“T was a little nervous about those 
bonds, you see.” McFee’s voice did 
not change a tone. “I followed you, 
as a matter of precaution, and when | 
lost you, in the Arcade, here, I guessed 
that you must be in this office. It was 
luck that I was outside when you began 
to fight. That was enough. I found 
an officer just outside, and he called 
help while I stood by the door. I’m 
afraid we ran it rather fine, but we 
got in in time, after all. It’s quite 
simple.” 

“T guess I owe you something, Mr. 
McFee.” Dave drew in a deep breath. 
“Maybe I'll get a chance to pay you 
back some day. They meant murder, 
all right. The one in the brown suit 
killed Harry Blaine. I heard him say 
so. The other one wasn’t in on that 
job, from the way they talked, and he 
did his best to keep his pal from killing 
me.” 

“Rave on!” The prisoner laughed 
scornfully. “I never heard of anybody 
named Blaine. I admit trying to lift a 
few bonds from this young ass, and I 
was going to tap him on the head hard 
enough to put him thoroughly asleep, 
but that’s all.” 

“T don’t know about that.” One of 
the uniformed men squinted keenly at 
the pallid face. “Seems to me I make 
you, Kolnitz. You were wanted on that 
job at the time. We'll put you both 
in the chair for this, all right.” 

“Not me. I never stood for a croak 
in my life.” The lesser rascal broke 
out into protestations of innocence. “I 
never had a finger in that Blaine job. 
It was a lone play. I'll help you hang 
it on him.” 

The clang of an arriving police patrol 
wagon put an end to his declarations. 
The other went out without a sign of 
emotion. And after a brief statement 
of what had happened, Mercer and 
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McFee went back to the office of Van 
Sittart & Jenks. 

“T can’t see that you’ve been at fault 
in the Mercer,” said the old 
man, as recital 
of the circumstances. “It 
a clever would 
ceived almost 


matter, 
he listened to a fuller 
was surely 
have de- 
anybody. They must 
have worked something of the same 
sort on poor Blaine. It’s a comfort to 
think that they’ll get what they deserve, 
but that doesn’t bring Blaine back. You 
may consider yourself lucky.” 

“IT do,” said Dave earnestly. “I’m 
feeling so sure about that that I’m going 
to fake another long chance. | owe you 
my life, Mr. McFee. There’s no doubt 
about that.” 

“We'll not put the debt on the books, 
at all events.” McFee smiled thinly 
“It was no more than my simple duty 
to the firm to protect those bonds, and 
any citizen is bound by law to prevent 
murder if he can. You owe me noth- 


” 
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pian, and it 


ing. 

“I don’t feel that way about it.» And 
as it happens I can pay you back some- 
You”’—he lowered 
his voice—“you’ve got little purple 
mark between your fingers, Mr. Mcl*ee 
Take my tip and scrub it off—and for- 
get you ever had it there. Or, better 
yet, hunt up a detective named Hana- 
van and tell him everything you know 
about that business. That’s the only 
way you can hope to keep out of 
trouble.” 

“Thanks. Tl think 
“It’s good counsel, I 


thing on account. 


about it,” said 
admit. 


Cryvyine it 
Living it. 


McFee. 
And I’m obliged 
And now, as had a trying ex- 
perience and fairly han- 
dling, I think you’d best take a bit of 
a holiday. Report in the morning. 
You’ve acted well in this business, Mer- 
cer. Without committing the house, 
you understand, I may say [ hope 
to find a better post for soon. 
You’ve earned it.” 


“But The Dot,’ 


you for 
you’y S 


some rough 


that 
you 


persisted Dave. 


“You don’t realize that you’re running 
a risk,’ 

“V’m fairly 
You may 
the present.” The thin, 
quirked. “You know a 
named Gray, i believe?” 

Dave stared. “I don’t see what she’s 
got to do with this.” 

“No. And for that 1 
to suggest that you 
find it a fair tale, Mercer. Without 
prejudice, 1 think I may say that it will 
amuse you. That’s all for to-day.” 

His thin fingers fumbled with the 
papers on his desk. Mercer, afraid to 
persist in his warnings, turned away, 
On the ground floor he encountered 
Otto Link, wearing an expression of 
puzzled grievance 

“You get it, toor’” He 
Dave, his voice lifting in complaint. 
“That's a 21 pay a guy fr 
two years’ honest work, ain't it? A 
week’s outdoor air! Jus’ 
like that! same 
dose ?”’ 

“T gu I’ve 
Van Sittart & Jenl 
Dave, sympathetically evading the 
direct atement, "Wea, this sort of 
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Link and made his way straight to the 


office where Mary Gray worked. He 
had never visited it before, but the 
name she had given him was familiar 
enough, and he knew where to find 
her. McFee’s tone and words had 
whetted his curiosity to a point at 
which he couldn’t endure the mystiii- 
cation another hour, he felt. He meant 
to get to the very bottom this time. 

He found another caller ahead of 
him, as he entered the little office up 
under the roof of what had once been 
a skyscraper, in the days when the 
name was bestowed on anything over 
ten stories. Something about the broad 
shoulders stirred a suspicion, even be- 
fore their owner turned, 

It was Hanavan. 

Dave stared at him, and then at Mary 
Gray, whose wholesome, honest face 
looked more wholesome and more 
honest than ever, touched with a hint 
of amusement—amusement tempered 
by something else. 

“T don’t—what does it all mean, any- 
way?” The question escaped without 
Dave Mercer’s volition. His brain re- 
fused to attack this final mystery. 
Hanavan, hobnobbing cheerfully with 
the girl who had been on the point of 
luring him into the trap set for him by 
The Purple Dot! 

“It means that you graduate with 
high honors, young fellow,” said Hana- 
van, bringing down a tremendous hand 
on Dave’s shoulder. “We did have our 
doubts of you at first, but you’ve settled 
‘em for keeps. The Purple Dot’s done 
with. It’s served its turn.” 

“I’m glad of that, but I don’t get it, 
even yet. Better feed it to me slowly, 
in words of one syllable. I guess I’m 
stupid to-day.” 

Mary Gray laughed softly. “Surely 
The whole 
thing was just a scheme for finding out 
which messengers could be trusted and 
which ones were ready to steal if they 


a ‘ 
It’s plain enough, now? 


~ The Purple Dot 
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had a good chance. You see, there isn’t 
any sure way of knowing that except 
by actual experiment. And the surety 
companies, in which our firm is pretty 
heavily interested, were discovering 
that they guessed wrong altogether too 
often. So we worked out this plan to 
make sure. And it’s done pretty well, 
everything considered. There are about 
two hundred rather surprised ex-mem- 
bers of The Purple Dot looking for 
new jobs this morning. They won't 
find them as runners, that’s certain. Do 
you begin to see, now?” 

“T can get that, all right. But I don’t 
see where Blaine came in—or why you 
looked me up—if you did look me up.” 

She flushed. “That was all part of it. 
Harry Blaine was undergoing the same 
test that you’ve been through when he 
was killed. He’d just proved that he 
was honest by coming to Mr. Hanavan, 
as you did, with a straight story. And 
we'd sent word to his firm that he was 
to be trusted again. That was why he 
was killed. Knowing they could trust 
him, they gave him charge of the very 
bonds that interested the thieves who 
robbed and killed him. If we’d con- 
tinued to suspect him he’d have been 
alive to-day. I felt—I still feel— 
rather as if I’d been responsible. And 
I thought that I might possibly get some 
clew or other through you. I’d heard 
him speak of you as his only real 
friend, and it seemed as if he might 
have told you more than he cared to 
confide in me. Then, of course, when 
I found you spending too much money, 
1 couldn’t help imagining that you had 
some knowledge, at least, of what kad 


happened to him. You see, when [ 
first hunted you up we didn’t know 
that he’d been killed, and we still 


thought he might have stolen the bonds 
himself, 

‘After you joined The Purple Dot 
I began to be pretty sure that you knew 
something about that case, although I 
could hardly make myself believe it.” 
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She flushed a little, and Dave observed told to join and to find out as much 
the deepened color with a satisfaction as they could about the plot. You can 
he could not quite explain to himself. see how that would work—wheels 
Hanavan took up the story. “When within wheels, spies watching spies, all 
you trailed her the other night, and in deadly earnest. But it really did 
saw her meet me, we were both about ive us a line on the most untrustworthy 
sure we'd been right. That was why chi racters, By eliminating them, by 
she handed you that line of talk about a the honest ones enough to make 
the downtrodden messengers and the eir g ire worth keeping, and by de- 
necessity of wiping me out. It was live ering negotiable securities with more 
supposed to draw you out a bit, and also precautions than were necessary before 
to make her meeting me look more’ we had these Liberty Bonds to deal with, 
natural. When you came to me with the surety companies think the situa- 
the straight story, that cleared up the tion will be met.” 
whole business—except, of course, that “They’re right, at that,” said Dave, 
we're no nearer the answer to the “It’s the cleverest stunt I ever heard 
Blaine case.” of. My hat’s off to you. You cer- 
It was Dave’s turn to do some sensa- tainly invented a good one.” 
tional explaining, and he enjoyed it. “{ hated it, all the same.” Her color 
When the tale was done and Hanavan deepened suddenly. “The “ey night, 
had hurried off to interview the pris- when I was ranting the way I did, to 
oners at headquarters, the noon keep you from finding out—why, you 


, 


whistles were blowing and Dave re- must have thought——’ 
membered that he was hungry. They Dave leaned tov raid her. “Old 


went out to lu together, and he Mclree told me [ was due for a better 


g 
dential little table. [ get it, I’m going to take up a solid 
“It was really very simple. You see, evening telling you what I thought 


1 1 ” 


we knew that no secret like that could about you—Mary. 


vot the rest of the story over a confi- job pretty soon,’ a anounced. ‘When 
- 


possibly be kept, so we capitalized the She laughed softly. “I’m sure that 
instinct to talk by letting each member ~ will be interesting.” She rose. And 
invite two others. Some of those who just < hey parted at the entrance 
were approached went straight to their to her building, she held out her hand 
employers with the whole story, and and finished the speech. 

proved their trustworthiness at once “[ hope you'll get that new job soon 


To keep the secret going they 





RUNS FROM WOMAN 

Tsar only one of the fifteen persons he had held up showed fight, and that 

that one was a woman, Charles Almendinger, seventeen years old, told the 
court when he was arraigned recently for one of his exploits. His “lay” 
Central Park, in the heart of New York City, and within two weeks he rw 
stuck-up fifteen pedestrians on its paths. [leven men and three womet 
over the monetary contents of their pockets and purses meekly, but a scvitil 
woman, disregarding the revolver with which Almendinger was menacing her, 
pulled a hat pin from her hat and lunged at him. The robber fled, and the ¢ | 
pursued him. Almendinger was more speedy and escaped, but his admiration for 
the pluck of his fair opponent led him to mention the incident in court. 











been here a few 
Fernie,” said my 
“you 


F you had 
hours ago, 
friend the ex-detective, 
caller: 
Ever heard 





have met a 
Houseman. 


would 
Colonel Waley 
of him?” 

When one remembers that, a year 
ago, I had surreptitiously entered the 
colonel’s apartment and help ed myself 
to a section of his property, it will be 
conceded that his name might well have 
a place in my recollection. 

I was not scared by the question— 
no; but it was put with such a queer, 


fixed look that I sensed trouble in the 
wind. 
“The name sounds familiar, Doggo, 


I answered, not without airiness. 

That was the pet name given to ex- 
Inspector Walls by his one-time asso- 
ciates in the police department. And 
just as he was sleuth no longer, but had 
retired, so I had quitted the shameful 
career of cracksman, and as man of 
property and leisure had settled down 
to enjoy a fortune left to me by a 
wealthy and unsuspecting relative. 

“It seems,” continued my compan- 
ion, still regarding me with a grave in- 
tentness, “that he is still smarting 
keenly over the twelve months 
back, of a valuable piece of gold plate 
between sunset and 
from a flat he had on Riverside 


loss, 


which was stolen, 
dinner, 
Drive.” 

“T hope he is no malice-bearing nran,” 
I remarked, yawning. 

“It was presented to him by his fel- 
low officers in an army stationed for 
years in the Philippines. He knows that 

71) ps 


Of the fire 


AL. SJ. Beestowz 


Author of ‘*The Twenty-one Diners, 


” Ott. 


since passed 
but he has not 
the man 


it has probably long 
through the melting pot, 
abandoned hopes of getting 
who took it.” 

“A charming optimism.” 

And then he has a clew.” 

“Really ?” 

“A good clew.” 

“And he thinks he cat 
down with it?” 

“He thinks so.” 

“But you do not share his opinion?” 

“T think it is on the cards that he will 
succeed.” 

A faint coldness passed over my face, 
as if that particular past crime in my 
record had taken shape, and like a 
phantom momentarily chilled me. Sum- 
moning my courage I returned the de- 
tective’s steady gaze. He drooped his 
eyes, but I saw that he knew. Did 
that bother me? Oh, dear no. The 
ex-inspector was quite aware of my 
shameful past, only he never referred to 
it with pointed directness. That would 
not have been friendly; and please un- 
derstand that we were friends—queer 
chums of a high order of interest for 
each other. 

But now he was so close to that 
pointed directness that I realized some- 
thing very unusual was in the wind. 

“Indeed?” I exclaimed, with a note 
of boredom entirely affected. “And 
after a whole year? What a vindictive 
man this Colonel Waley Houseman 
must be. May I ask, my dear Doggo, 
why he came to you?” 

“Because I am in touch with the per- 
son he suspects. I am, really, on ex- 


1 track his man 
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cellent terms with this person; and 
Houseman misinterprets that intimacy, 
seeing in it a professional surveillance 
on my part—a shadowing of the per- 
son, to be plain.” 

I got up and stood before 
“And did you undeceive him?” 
tioned coldly 

“No. As I said, I actually am on 
good terms with this party. Indeed, 
would rather do him a good turn than a 
bad one.” 

“Ah! He ought to be very much 
obliged to you, I am sure, this ac- 
quaintance of yours.” 

“Tf I get him out of a trap laid for 
him he should be more than obliged.’ 

“A trap?” 

“A very ugly 
trap.” 

At the thrilling 
voice J produced my pipe 
it with studied care. Of the de- 
tective was of myself. Again 
I had that cold wave 
loating over my face. 

“Y should like to hear about that,’ 

requested, after a preliminary puff. 

“You shall. It 
loiner of the prece of 
slip of which he was uncon 
time. The gold veined! was 
ered with a slight and invisible grea 
substance, in protect its hig 
burnish. It was in a flat leather case 
lined with white velvet. The purloine: 
unconsciously greased three of his fin- 

ers, which were soiled at the time, 
left a distinct imprint of them upon the 
velvet. 

“The colonel did not place this 
hands of the police, for he had been 
presented with the plate but three 
months before its disappearance, 
if he had made the theft a public mat 
ter it would have reached the ears of his 
friends the donors. Colonel Housemar 
could not endure that they should ioe 
of the almost immediate loss of their 
present. Also, he 
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that the article would have gone ip 
stantly to the melting pot, anyhow, He 
employed a firm of private detectives, 
burning to get his clutch on the culprit, 
The firm of private inquiry failed him, 
He still has those prints. Fora 
long time the clew seemed a poor one, 
Then Colonel Houseman received an 
anonymous note which hinted, fairly 
broadly, at the name of a certain per- 
son as that of the guilty man. Pre. 
sumably the latter has an enemy who 
is thrusting at him in this secret 
fashion.” 

As the 
called up certain 
one of a 


finger 


detective paused, 


faces = 


memory 
and the ven- 


omous certain Cherry Swaf- 


field came out the clearest. 
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for comparison. He admitted that it 
‘was not so easy as a hasty thought 
might suggest. He asked me to help 
him. I proposed another method. I 
said: ‘We will let this person know 
that you have the impressions,’ ” 
“That sounds unusual,” I commented, 
forcing a laugh. “What was the idea?” 
“It was simplicity,” continued my 
companion imperturbedly. “I said to 
Colonel Houseman: ‘I will let him 
know about those finger marks. If they 
are not his he will promptly ignore 
the matter; but if they are his then— 
if he is the sort of man I take him 


for—he will make up his mind to get 
1 


them, and will take a big risk.’ At that, 


Colonel Houseman’s piggy eyes glit- 
tered like sparks. ‘Give him a chance,’ 
Iadded. ‘Include him in the next batch 
of people you ask to your place for 
some shooting. Get him to stay from 
Saturday to Monday; and if we let him 
know just where you keep that empty 
leather case containing those quite 
damning impressions, then be sure he 
will have a try for it. Catch him! 
Catch him red-handed! Make your 
suspicions a certainty, and we can go 
for him afterward in a_ tolerably 
straightaway fashion.’ ”’ 

“The very notion to appeal to such 
a bull-headed sort of man as Waley 
Houseman,” I commented, as if half 
interested. “He liked it, I'll lay a 
wager,” ; 

“He snapped at it—ate it up. He 
cried: ‘I’ll jay in wait for the skunk my- 
self.’” 

“Nice man. And he informed you 
just where he keeps the case which once 
held his piece of gold plate?” 

“Certainly he did. He said it was all 
teady, in the second drawer from the 
top, on the left-hand side of the big 
ebony writing desk, in his study. | 
told him that I would slip this infor- 
mation—blunderingly, as it were—to 
the desired quarter; but I made it quite 
clear that, having shown such a good 
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card in his hand, he would have to play 
the rest very carefully. He blared out 
a laugh and told me to lose no sleep 
in worrying about that. And he will be 
careful. I shouldn’t be surprised if he 
mounts guard with a loaded pistol. A 
tough and rough customer is Colonel 
Houseman.” 

“T believe you, Doggo; I believe you,” 
I said, yawning, as I resumed my chair. 
“And you have passed on the informa- 
tion to the right quarter, eh?” 

“Even as I said,’ answered the de- 
tective tranquilly. “I shall side- 
step from the affair, and just what will 
happen remains to be seen.” 


now 


‘hree or four hours after this in- 
teresting little chat with my true friend 
Inspector Walls, I received a most 
politely expressed note in which Colo- 
nel Waley Houseman endeavored to 
state the pleasure he would feel if Mr. 
Algernon Brooks Fernie would form 
one of a week-end party at his house 
at Oyster Bay. 

I accepted. 

Of course it was awfuly good of old 
Doggo to pass the entire scheme to me. 
True, I had treated him well. His 
means was not that of an ex-Wall 
Street broker, and I never knew him to 
miss one of my dinners. But then 
that idea which he had created, of giv- 
ing me a sporting chance to recover 
those infernal finger prints, was ar- 
ranged for my benefit, and not House- 
man’s. 

Infernal, indeed. To one whose past 
held so many secrets those impressions 
must ever be a red flare of danger. It 
might not absolutely follow, to the gen- 
eral mind, that the man who had left 
the marks of his fingers in the case had 
helped himself to the contents. But it 
had an ugly appearance, and once 
Houseman was sure that the prints 
were mine, I knew he would go to any 
lengths to find out all about those years 
which I had hoped were sealed down. 

A cursed mischance! How had I 
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come to commit such a stupid blunder? 
Sooner or later a bad slip is bound to 
occur when one lives the ways that are 
dark. Well, one had occurred, worse 
luck! 
That 


trick of Cherry 


anonymous note was a dirty 
Swaffield’s. I had 
known him for the nerviest, 
most daring cracksmen in my experi- 
ence. He had suspected me of being 
in the line, myself; had even, as this 
affair now showed, had an idea that | 
was responsible for the loss of the colo- 
nel’s piece of gold plate; but I had al- 
ways taken care not to feed his suspi- 
inty, knowing him to be 
a dangerous card. fie had guessed at 
the truth, and was peerenny now. 
Unluckily, his ess was perfectly 
correct. So to C Waley Hous 
. T went. 


one of 


cions to a certa 
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lalf a dozen other men 
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nsued, I let pass b 

morning. 


That brought me to 
On the ne 
break up. 
Alt though I had told that the 
leather case was in a certain precise lo- 
cality, could not hold that as sure 
and permanent. [Finding myself alone, 
therefore, I resolved peep in 
the study. The door was locked. As I 
turned aside, momentarily embarrassed, 


Sunday 
prisited the party was to 
1 , 
veen 


yet | 


risk a 


Houseman appeared out of nowhere. 

“I was looking for you, my boy,” said 
he wheezily, a false twisting his 
red, broad face. “I hav e a picture in 
here which I bought Corot, but 
which has been doubted.” He pro- 
duced a key and unlocked the door of 
the study. 


And was 


gr in 


as a 


it a genuine Corot? To be 
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exact, I scarcely remember seeing hig 
wretched picture. I realized that he 
had been watching me, and had now 
brought me here to stimulate tempta- 
tion. And, sure enough, in the course 
of talk he found an opportunity to pull 
open, in an absent sort of fashion, the 
second drawer on the left of the big 
desk in the middle of the room. He 
left it open while we were there; and 
the flat case of Russia leather, teeth 
which I had extracted the piece of gold 
plate, stared me in the face. 

[ felt upon me the boring glitter of 
his eyes; the air palpitated with his 
unexpressed mockery. We went out 
together, and I noted that he did not 
lock the door. Doubtless he did not 
mean to do so. 

Could | vindictive, cold- 
blooded would have given 
ten thousand dollars for that empty 

; but only my own exertions 
me. 


passed and broug!l 


beat this 


rufhan? I 


me no 


Toward midnight we went to 


save myself. No bed for me! 
In the solitude of my [ had got 
to make up my mind, finally, absolutely, 
whether or no I should be justified in 
the stiff problem in the one 
practical way. I decided that I would 
do so. I would run the big risk of go- 
ing to bring that crying evidence which 
was like a specter haunting my steps 
What a duel it would be! Houseman 
would be sure to expect an attempt; 
would be ready for it. 

Did that me? A little, yes. 
ore few years back it wouldn't have 

tthered me, though. that was 
a: my nerves were trained to cariy 
me along edges of precipices like this 
one; over hair-breadth ridges with ut- 
ter ruin deep down on either side. But 
I had softened since then. Was bound 
to soften. I was like an athlete whose 
muscles have become flabby. 

It was between two and three 


room 


tackling 


scare 


Dut 


o’clock 
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when I slipped off my shoes and opened 
my door. Mine was the middle room 
in a corridor. At one end the nar- 
rowed stairs went climbing round; at 
the other was a long, embrasured win- 
dow, through which the immense au- 
tumnal moon was shining. The study 
was on the floor beneath, and the one 
above the ground floor. 

With a long-practiced gaze I peered 
this way and that. No one was out in 
the corridor, which was covered with 
framed etchings, the glass gleaming in 
1 glided to the stair- 
case, glided down it—swiftly; for the 
way to make stairs creak is to tread 
them slowly. 

On this floor almost total darkness 
reigned. I crept along, counting the 
just-discernible brass handles of the 
doors, until reached the study. 

I found it open; the door was sev- 
eral inches ajar. 

No time had been wasted when I was 
in that room with Houseman. All that 
was useful to note I had noted, so that 
I had a vivid picture of the room pho- 
tographed on my mind. As the interior 
was in utter darkness, I knew that the 
heavy tapestry curtains had been drawn 
across the window, which otherwise 
must have admitted some of the moon- 
light. 

A door ajar, the room plunged in 
darkness. What did this mean? I did 
not need to put the question to myself 
twice; and the answer to it sent a shiver 
through my blood to warn me that in- 
deed I might no longer tread the edge 
of a precipice. 

Colonel Waley Houseman was inside 
waiting for me! 

The trap was prepared. Cordially it 
invited me to enter. The cheese was 
there, all right. And the intended vic- 
tim had arrived; he was standing out- 
side the door, thinking about it. 

It must be conceded that there was 
need for thought. And yet that would 
be wrong. The dubious plunger on the 


the moon sheen. 
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high-diving board feels his pluck leak 
away as he peers down through the 
void. If he doesn’t go over at once 
he either slinks off or tumbles down— 
a deplorable exhibition. 

Could I enter this room, in the black- 
ness, making no more sound than a ray 
of light piercing a window, and carry 
off the leather case under the very nose 
of the watcher there? 

Questionable—most. 

And yet—if I could! What a tri- 
umph! What a load lifted from my 
mind I should go to bed and sleep— 
oh, so sweetly. 

Former nerve-testing exploits flitted 
through recollection. They had been 
neither few nor facile; yet this par- 
ticular one stood by itself, off the ordi- 
nary. Would I have tackled it when in 
perfect training? I thought I might 
have; and then I urged that it never 
could be done. 

Yet the floor was covered by a thick 
Turkish rug, and I had noted that the 
beams of the floor uttered no creak 
under my step. Of course I would not 
step on it; I should crawl on hands and 
knees, or get down even lower. Two 
or three yards would bring me to the 
desk. The opening between the two - 
rows of drawers would guide my hands 
to the left row. As each drawer did 
not have a handle which might rattle, 
but was formed of a single, curved, 
shell-like piece, I should be safe enough 
there. The desk was a beauty, and its 
drawers went in and out as if on 
grease. I had but gently to—oh, so 
gently—pull open the second one, Could 
I do it? Could I get out again? Some- 
where in the interior dark was House- 
man, seated in a chair, waiting very 
patiently for the least creak, or sug- 
gestion of a creak, to flash on his torch 
and make his pounce. 

Ugly. 

And then it was on the cards that he 
had a pistol and would take a fiendish 
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delight in potting at me as a burglar. 
Yes, that was among the high probabil- 
ities. He would shoot me first and ex- 
cuse himself afterward. 

These choice reflections urged me to 
retreat, and a score of times I tried to 
do so. But a sense of my unfortunate 
position, of the peril in which those 
detested finger prints had placed me, 
riveted me to the mat outside the door. 
Also, I am inclined to believe, the old 
fascination of the cracksman at work 
lured me to go ahead. 

Very well, I would make the effort. 
I wiped the sweating palms of my 
hands, got down upon my knees, edged 
the door open another inch or two, and 
inserted head and shoulders into the 
dark room. 

I experienced something of the un- 
easiness of the man who is learning the 
feat of putting his head into a lion’s 
jaws. Deep silence was in the room. 
I worked myself in a foot or more, and 
waited again. 

A trickle of perspiration ran down 
my forehead and into my left eye. | 
doubted much if my nerve would hold 
out. Yet the silence was so very pro- 
found, the dark so absolute. 

Perhaps Houseman was not in here at 
all! I kept suggesting that comfort as 
I- edged forward another foot. Still 
nothing happened. I was not far from 
the desk, I knew; and I was in the act 
of gingerly stretching out a hand to feel 
for it, when the creak of a chair as 
some one stirred upon it made my heart 
give a.furious jump and then almost 
stopped it! 

I sank prostrate upon the thick car- 
pet, as if trying to bury myself in its 
pile. 

Houseman was there! He was oc- 
cupying a chair in a corner, and on the 
farther side of the desk. The sound 
told me that much. 

Yes; and it told me, also, that my 
nerve, long slackened by an easeful life, 
was letting me down. My heart was 
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now pounding in a sickening fashion = 
and eg gers not go a " 

I waited for a couple of minutes, get. 
ting a measure of control, and then, 
with infinite care, worked myself round 
and glided—an inch at a time, ever go 
slowly—for the door. 

I could not find it! 

Short as it was I must have missed 
the direct way in the pitch dark, | 
might be going round in a circle, 
Worse, I might be approaching the 
watcher. Supposing I suddenly felt his 
legs. 

Not for a-fortune would I face that 
An eternity 
passed before contact with the edge 
of the door told me that my fears were 
unfounded, and that I had not been off 
the track, after ail. I crept out, got 
upon my feet, and with a sensation that 
my knees were paralyzed | dragged 
myself up the stairs which I had de- 
scended twenty minutes ago. 

I was beaten—and badly. 


situation a second time. 


Rage and 
humiliation galled me more than I care 
to admit; and I was trying to gulp 
down both when I saw something which 
instantly transformed my emotion into 
one of surprise. 

I have mentioned the tall window at 
the end of the corridor, through which 
the moon’s light was streaming. A 
glance toward that end when I left my 
room had showed me that the window 
was closed. But now it was thrown 
up a couple of feet. 

With not the least 
treated a step down the 
me, so as not to be seen by any int- 
That there was 
the near 

entered 


hesitation I re 
stairs behind 


truder in the corridor. 
an intruder 
vicinity was sure. He 
while i was downstairs, 
silently as a 


somewhere in 
had 
had come in 
ghost. 

My next action was to tie my hand- 
kerchief round my face right up to my 
eyes. The fellow might pop out 
abruptly, and if he happened to be one 


of my former acquaintances he might 











‘recognize me, which would be the worst 
luck. Swift consideration told me that 
I had best get back to my room, half- 
way down the passage. I reached my 
door, and then curiosity as to how the 
interloper had climbed to the window 
urged me to go forward. I saw then 
that he had climbed to the leaded roof 
of an outhouse adjoining the building, 
after placing a ladder against it, and 
had then dragged the ladder after him. 
The end of it reached to the window. 

Simple. Nothing could be more so, 
As I stood there, not so extraordinarily 
interested, a strong current of wind 
blew in and puffed out one of the light 
cretonne curtains which hung from a 
cornice pole. It puffed out one, I say, 
but the other remained absolutely rigid. 

At that the interest of the situation 
increased very considerably. The in- 
truder was hiding behind the curtain. 
He was holding it down to keep himself 
covered; and he was just six inches 
from me. 

I reached 
fabric away. 

“All right, guv’nor,” said a hoarse 
voice. ‘You've got me, blast you.” 

He was there, right enough, and in 
the instant that my searching eyes 
rested on his uncowed, glaring ones, I 
knew him. He was Cherry Swaffield. 

Ideas went through my brain like 
lightning flames. At first I thought 
there was some connection between his 
being here and those accursed finger 
prints, the ownership of which he had 
hinted to the colonel. I dismissed the 
notion, which could lead to nothing. 
What had happened was simply that his 
act of communicating with Waley 
Houseman had created in him the idea 
of entering that gentleman’s premises 
—always well worth entering. 

Cherry Swaffield, the nerviest cracks- 
man I had ever heard of. And he had 
put himself in my power! 

I answered, in a mutter low and deep 
as his own: 


and wrenched the 


out 
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“T’ve got you—yes. But like as not 
I may let you go. I’ve a little job that 
will suit you, my friend. Do it, and 
you shall be free to go afterward. Re- 
fuse, and the number of years you will 
get will depend on whether you have 
ever been convicted before.” 

He nodded without answering; his 
deeply suspicious eyes peering at the 
handkerchief which—thank Heaven— 
I had tied round my mouth and nose. 

I continued, in a mere whisper, but 
speaking each word unslurringly: 

“There’s a room below. I will show 
you the door of it, which is open. In- 
side is a man on the watch, and he has, 
I think, a loaded pistol. You will crawl 
in on your hands and knees. The car- 
pet has a thick pile. When you have 
covered three yards or so you will be 
stopped by a writing desk with a double 
row of drawers to it. Feel for the left 
row. The desk has a flat top. Pull 
open the second drawer from the top. 
If you are careful it should not make the 
least sound; and it has a handle that 
cannot rattle. Inside that drawer the 
first thing your fingers will touch will 
be a flat leather-covered case, about a 
foot wide. Bring it out and give it to 
me. You shall then be quite free to 
leave the house by the way you entered 
it. Do you quite understand those di- 
rections ?” 

He muttered uneasily: “Lord! <A 
nice soft job that! I ain’t hankering 
after it.” 

“Then refuse it. I don’t care.” 

He looked me up and down, wetting 
his lips, and this thought: “I should like 
to know what your game is!” fairly 
stared out of his eyeballs. 

“Will you do it?” I demanded. 

“Three yards in the room?” he ques- 
tioned, in a dry, husky whisper. 

“Yes; and in the middle of the room. 
Once you feel the desk the rest will be 
easy.” 

“Easy? The devil it is!” 

“Will you do it?’ I insisted, 
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He drew a long, deep breath. 

“Show us the room,” he muttered 
hoarsely. 

“Take your shoes off. Put 
down there. You go before me. 
the least sound gives you away.’ 

Two cats could not have descended 
those thick-carpeted stairs with a deeper 
silence than we. A more tremendous 
excitement I have rarely felt. The sit- 
uation hummed with it like a live elec- 
tric battery. 

Would Houseman weary of his vigil, 
and come out before he was wanted? 
The possibility was like ice applied to 
the spine. Once I could get Cherry 
fairly started on his nerve-testing ex- 
ploit I felt he might pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire for me. He might kick 
at the prospect—and he did; but if he 
once got the thing between his teeth 
he would not let go. I knew that iron 
nerve. 

At the door of the study I pressed his 
arm. We were in almost total dark- 
ness down there, but that is not much 
of an obstacle to your cracksman who 
has to work in it. Swaffield understood ; 
he got down upon his knees, just as I 
had done, and he disappeared into the 
room, noiseless as a_ slow-creeping 
shadow! 

[ remained outside, mouth agape, do- 
ing my best to live without the act of 
respiration, hearing strained to catch 
the least sound that ever was. A min- 
ute passed; two, perhaps three. Cherry 
must have found the desk and the de- 
sired receptacle in it. Another full 
minute expired. I reckoned he was 
returning, and so he was. But what I 
did not reckon upon was his missing 
the direct way back to the door, and 
his suddenly finding the latter by strik- 
ing his head upon the edge. 

Thud! The noise was slight, but yet 
quite audible. I heard Houseman rap 
out one of his worst oaths, and the flash 
of his electric torch streamed into the 
dark! 
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That we were lost seemed dead cer- 
tain, and lost I should have been if 
Houseman had not been so hasty. As 

was, he started to rush forward, col- 
lided with a chair—for he was dazzled 
by his own light—fell over it, and the 
torch, flying from his grip, rolled into 
a corner with its light turned from the 
door. This part of the excitement oc- 
cupied but a few seconds, but it was 
long enough for Cherry to thrust the 
case into my hands and make a dash for 
the stairs. As, for a breathless mo- 
ment, I hesitated, not expecting this 
electric dénouement, J heard Houseman 
come charging blindly out from the 
room, without waiting to regain his 
light. Full tilt he collided with me in 
the dark. I stepped back, guessed just 
where his head might be, and gave him 
a swinging left, putting every ounce of 
strength I had in the blow. He went 
down with a bellow like a bull, and I 
tore up the stairs and back into my 
room. 

A leap took me into bed, the leather 
case with me, and a single movement 
pulled the bedclothes up to my chin. 
[ wrenched the handkerchief from my 
face and waited, pretty badly blown. 
The noise had three 
ers. I heard excited voices in the 
the window. The mad- 
Houseman came boom- 


roused two or 
ot} 
corridor, by 
dened tone of 
ing: 

“There’s a ladder! He went by the 
way he came. Hark! He has just 
dropped. After him, you fellows!” 

it was Swaffield who had dropped; 
and I knew they would not catch him. 
I said to myself, as I fought for an 
easy breathing: “Houseman will think 
it was I, of course. He will think I 
have bolted from the house. He will 
let those other fellows go in chase, and 


he will come here, to this room, to ver- 


’ 


t 

ify his conviction. He—— 
And at that instant he fairly burst 
the door of my 
He rushed in without the least cere- 


open room, 
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“mony, so sure he was of finding the 
room empty. There was a small lamp 
burning on a table, and by the light of 
it he saw my face, just lifted from the 
pillow, and staring at him in undis- 
guised astonishment. If he had found 
me a corpse he could not have betrayed 
greater feeling. He pulled up short, 
puffing like a sea lion. 

“Hullo, Houseman!” J called sleep- 
ily. “What’s wrong?” 

He treated me to a glare and a snort 
of fury, and hurried away with a mut- 
ter that might have been an apology, 
but which sounded like an appalling ex- 
pletive. 
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After daybreak they found, in a bed 
of rhododendrons, a flat leather case. 
It was supposed that the escaped in- 
truder had flung it there in his flight. 
Who dreamed that I had tossed it there 
from my window? Who dreamed that 
the white velvet padding, which had 
lined the receptacle, was reduced to a 
trifle of ashes in my fireplace? 

It was a riddle for Colonel House- 
man to solve; a pretty coil for his ‘n- 
genuity to unravel. Whether -he suc- 
ceeded or failed was quite immaterial 
tome. By a hair’s breadth I had slipped 
his clutch, which otherwise would have 
strangled me to worse than death. 


—————— 
—=S= 


FORTUNE TELLER DIDN'T SEE OWN FUTURE 
\WHEN John J. Gorman called upon Maria Arista, a fortune teller, in Brooklyn, 

New York, she revealed to him that he was in danger from a “light”? man 
who had sworn to kill him. But there was one thing she did not reveal to Gorman, 
and he did not reveal to her—till later; that was that her 

Gorman waited to make his identity known until 
had persuaded him to give up six dollars and 
several odd things, all of which he related to the court 
was arraigned as a disorderly person. 

After he was seated in the fortune teller’s parlor, Det rormian said, 
the woman asked him if he had a half doll said that he had, and then 
was told to put it in his left palm. That request being complied with, Madame 
Arista advised the detective to take off his hat, sit on the floor, and put the 
half dollar on top of his head. 

Not wishing to be unreasonable, Gorman followed instructions. The 
teller then repaired to another room, and, after consultinz with spirits 
said—declared that Gorman was being pursued by a light man, but that she 
try to guard him from evil. 

The first move of his protector was to ask him if he had a handkerchief and 
a five-dollar bill. Learning that he had, she took the handkerchief, and the 
detective sat on the fleor, holding a five-dollar bill in one hand, and balancing the 
half dollar on his head. 

But not for lon 
bill under it, and the hi: 
had a one-dollar bill. 
do so. But 
passes over the gla 


she took both the 


caller was a detective. 
after the fortune tell 
fifty cents, and had had hn 


when Madame Arista 


fortune 
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g. Madame Arista got a glass of water, put the five-dollar 
ndkerchief around it, and then inquired if the de ive 


sted to 


He had, and this he put in his mouth when reque 
the seer had brought some bread and salt and made 
vhile she repeated the mystic words, 
half ce 
told him io return the next day with a ten-dollar bill and an egg. 
Instead he ; la 


after 
“Go away, bad man,’ 


ind the lar, gave Gorman the bread and salt, and 


rested her, She was fined twenty-five dollars and ord 
leave Brooklyn. 
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SYNOPSIS OF 


PRECEDING 


CHAPTERS. 


ALTHOUGH a boarded-up bungalow is the only habitation within sight of the house boat Jack 


Furness has moored on the River Morrow, 
in the 
in discovering his 
awaiting them there. 


danger. 


unknown enemy. On 


After her departure, Furness finds under his pillow a bulb containing 
of Doctor Moule, at 
who is the 
is his niece. She looks like the girl who had warned th 
The laboratory tests prove that Furness would have bec 


and Montaigne go to the laboratory 
contents. With the 


bulb’s professor, 


ently an imbecile, 
the fumes of the yellow liquid. 


Greatly puzzled, the friends return to the 


destroyed. Furness and Montaigne escape 


Moule and several other men working on stolen jewels, 
and Montaigne, aided by Witch Temple, the girl who had visited the house boat, escape 
They decide, however, to call upon 


Moule’s automobile. 
about his niece. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CAT AND MOUSE. 


BT was after lunch that we paid 
the projected visit to the Elli- 


son Foundation. Even now I 

cannot but marvel at the light- 
hearted way in which we set out upon 
this mad expedition. 

We were admitted to Moule’s quar- 
ters by a trim, well-trained maidservant, 
who showed us at once into the profes- 
sor’s study. A curious ironical smile 
lit the face of the man whom we had 
come to see, and there was a strange 
glitter in his eyes that reminded me un- 
pleasantly of a vulture exulting over 
its prey. 

Yet the welcome that we received 
was sufficiently enthusiastic. 

“Ah, gentlemen,” said Moule, rising 
to his feet to greet us, “nothing could 
be more opportune. I had feared that 
I should be put to the inconvenience of 
calling upon you, either personally or 
by deputy, but you have anticipated my 
desire. Please be seated.” 


he has be¢ 
neighborhood. He leaves to meet his friend, 
approaching the 
She refuses to reveal her identity, but warns them that they are in deadly 


house boat, 
bottom of the shallow river a casket holding exceptionally fine diamonds. 
and go to the 


he remains 
ed to aid him 
young woman 


n threatened with death il 
Dick Montaigne, whom he has asi 
boat the friends see a 


a yellow liquid, and he 
the Ellison Foundation, to determine the 
discoverer of a ‘ing diamonds, 
young men, but mentally she is appar. 
n killed if he had inhaled 


method of 1 


and, soon after, Furne finds at the 
That night the boat is 
bungalow, where they surprise Doctor 
Their presence being discovered, Furness 
in Doctor 


the scientist-thief, hoping to learn mor 


He bowed us to chairs in a courtly 
fashion which I did not altogether like, 
I experienced the feeling of a mouse in 
the power of a particularly cruel cat, 
I think that Jack Furness was uncon- 
scious of any tension in the atmosphere, 
He certainly showed no sign of it in 
the words with which he opened the 
conversation. 

“When I met you, Doctor 
Moule,” he began easily, “I had no idea 
that you were a neighbor of mine in the 
Morrow valley.” 

“Ah! You refer to your temporary 
and somewhat exhilarating residence on 
the Lily house boat—now defunct,” re- 
plied Moule, practically admitting, to 
my intense astonishment, his knowledge 
of the attempts upon Jack’s life, 

“Yes,” continued 
called at your bungalow last night, as 
you are no doubt aware, and we left 
rather suddenly in a car which we take 
to be yours. We have come round to 
thank you for the use of it, and to tell 
you where it can be found.” 

“Quite unnecessary, Mr. Furness— 


last 


i urness. 


“We 
1 





Witch Temple 


though I am delighted to see you, never- 
theless. My agents have located the 


car, and it is already safely back in my 


garage.” 

I could not understand Moule’s atti- 
tude. Could we be at fault in our sus- 
picions after all? The man would 
hardly be ready to admit so much un- 
less he had a perfectly innocent explan- 
ation of his conduct. Yet looking at 
Moule’s keen intellectual face I could 
not help feeling that there was some- 
thing dangerous behind the slight sar- 
donic smile that lit it. 

Jack Furness was silent, busy, no 
doubt, with thoughts similar to my own. 
Moule’s eyes glanced quickly from one 
to the other of us, and his smile grew 
broader as he read the meaning of our 
silence. 

“Your friend has had some narrow 
escapes,” he said, turning his attention 
upon me. “A pretty little thing, my 
cyanogen bulb! You, as a 
yourself, Montaigne, should be able to 
appreciate it. His escape was due to 
one of those that one can 
never entirely eliminate from one’s cal- 
culations,” he added, in a tone of evi- 
dently sincere regret. 

At this callous admission of the at- 
tempts upon his life, Jack Furness 
started to his feet with clenched fists 
and set jaw. Fearful of what he might 
attempt in his anger, I hurriedly inter- 
posed myself between him and Moule. 

“Sit down, Jack,” I said quietly. 
“Violence will do no good.” 

Meanwhile the professor sat with a 
smile of amusement upon his face, his 
elbows upon the arms of his chair, his 
finger tips lightly pressed together. 
Any one less like an assassin it would 
be difficult to conceive. 


scientist 


accidents 


As Furness subsided rather sullenly 
Moule’s mocking voice broke the silence 
again. 

“The admirable Montaigne!” he ex- 
claimed. “Always the little gentleman! 
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But for the hump upon his back, to 
what heights might he not attain!” 

I could feel myself flush at the insult, 
for I am intensely sensitive of my physi- 
cal disability. But it was evidently 
Moule’s intention to rouse me to anger, 
and I controlled my temper with an ef- 
fort. 

In this I was aided by a diversion 
which occurred at this moment. 

The door of the study opened, and 
there entered the unfortunate girl 
whom we had come in the hope of see- 
ing. Her face and shoulders twitched 
in the throes of her pitiful complaint, 
and she carried the vacant look of an 
idiot in her eyes. I had only to glance 
at the poor creature to assure myself 
that this could not be the girl to whom 
we Owed our lives. There was a re- 
semblance, without doubt—a strong re- 
semblance, in feature and in figure— 
but I was convinced that this could not 
be Witch Temple. 

She appeared to be nineteen or 
twenty years of age, yet she carried in 
her arms, pressed to her bosom, a large 
doll. ler face was pale, and a great 
mass of dark hair was piled untidily 
The vacant eyes were large 
and dark, and the features beautifully 
modeled. The light of reason would 
undoubtedly have transformed the face 
into one of extreme, if somewhat bi- 
zarre, beauty. 

At sight of Moule this strange crea- 
ture shuffled forward, her great eyes 
giving one the impression of a deg at 
sight of a long-lost master. 

Stranger than all, however, was the 
alteration in the expression of 
enemy. His face softened, and a look 
of compassionate affection shone from 
his eyes, 

“Tut, tut!” he said kindly. “This is 
no place for little girls. Run along, 
dear. I will come and play with you 
later.” 

At this rebuff, though so gently 
spoken, the poor creature gave vent to 


above it. 


our 
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inarticulate cries of discontent. Her 
twitching face was terrible to look upon, 
so violent became its contortions, 

Apparently, Moule was unable to re- 
pitiful appe 
well——very 
a soothing tone; “ it girl 
have her own way . 
be good and sit very still.” 

He drew to the side of 
and the girl sat down by him, 
uitering low sounds, evidently of pleas- 
ure. Occasionally, during the startling 
conversation that followed, he would 
the dark head softly with his 


sist the 
“Very said in 


shall 


a low stool! 


his chair, 


caress 
hand. 

“I think you 
tore, 


to us. 


be- 
gentlemen,” he said, turning again 
“Her presence need not inter- 
fere with talk. lives in a 
world of her own.” 

Certainly the girl appeared oblivious 
to our presence. She sat there, croon- 
ing over her doll, and rarely looked up 
except at the touch of Moule’s hand. 

Her entrance had for the moment 
driven from my mind the startling ad- 
missions that Moule had made, but now 
they returned in all their cold-blooded 
horror. I could not bring myself to 
believe that they had been made by 
the man who showed such kindly solici- 
tude for the unfortunate girl before me. 

I made up my mind to settle the mat- 
ter once for all. 

“Doctor Moule,” I began, “do I un- 
derstand that you admit your respon- 
sibility for the repeated attempts on my 
friend’s life?” 

“You have taken the point admirably, 
Montaigne,” replied the with 
a return to his ironic manner. “My 
only regret is that a serie unfortu- 
nate and unaccountable accidents ren- 
dered my efforts abortive. That, how- 
ever, can now be remedied.” 

“But you surely do not imagine that 
we shall give you another chance of 
murdering us?” I said hotly. “You 


have given yourself away completely. 


have seen my niece 


our She 


> proressor, 
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Your own confession and the corroh 
orative evidence that we can produce, 
will be more than enough for the Do- 
lice.” 

“lVould be, not will be!” retorted 
Moule, with his thin smile. “I should 
hardly have taken you so completely 
into my confidence if there had been 
any your getting in touch 
with the police.” 

Jack 

“This 


chance of 


Furness laughed. 
is not a lonely stretch on the 
Morrow professor,” he said. “It 
is the heart of Bell City, and our dis- 
appearance would be traced to 
your door. The college janitor saw us 
enter, the maid received us——” 
“Let me disillusion you,” interrupted 
Moule, at the same time pressing an 
electric button upon his desk. 


River, 


500n 


at once, and 
shown ws in 


The door opened almost 
the neat maid who had 
entered. 

“Jane,” said Moule without any un- 
usual emphasis that might have given 
the girl a clew to the answer he de- 
sired, “have you ever secn either of 
these gentlemen before?” 

"NG, Si.” 

“Did you, by any chance, see them 
enter my house this afternoon?” 

“OR, 216, sit.” 

“You would be able to swear to that 
in a court of law?” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

The girl perjured herself in the most 
charming manner, without a sign of 
confusion. 

“Thank you,” said Moule. “That 
will do. Is Jeffries below?” 

"yes, Sit,” 

“Send him here.’ 

We waited silence. For myself, 
I was convinced that we were in a very 
tight corner. Undoubtedly we had 
walked into a trap of the most deadly 
kind. 

“Come in,” called Moule in answet 
to a tap upon the door. 





Witch 

The college janitor entered and stood, 
hat in hand, just inside. 

“Good evening, Jeffries,” said Moule 
affably. “Did either of these gentle- 
men inquire for me to-day ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the man, 
us both over carefully. 

“You have not seen either of them in 
the neighborhood of the Foundation?” 

“No, sit.” 

“You can swear to that?” 

“With a clear conscience, sir,” said 
the janitor, with just a hint of a grin. 

“T am glad your conscience is clear, 
Jeffries,” said Moule with perfect seri- 
“That willdo. Are the others 


, 


looking 


ousness. 
downstairs ?” 

“Yes sir. Six of them have arrived.” 

“That will be ample, I think. You 
may go, Jeffries.” 

The man left the room, and Moule 
sat smiling sardonically at us and caress- 
ing, with his white hand, the dark head 
of the girl by his knee. 

“You hardly gave me credit for the 
power I possess, Montaigne,” he said 
quietly. “You are as safely trapped 
here in the 1 
Foundation as you could be in a down- 
town den. More 
for the police would never dream of 
suspecting us here.” 

This was too much for Jack Furness. 
He crossed the room to the door. 


world-renowned Ellison 


sa fc ly trapped indeed, 


“T'll see your bluff,” he said; and at 
the same moment he seized the brass 
handle of the door, only to start back 
with a yell of pain. 

“You see,” remarked Moule coldly. 
“Your muscular friend is somewhat im- 
petuous, Montaigne, but he will learn, 
he will learn.” 

Doc- 
said, 


“Rather a cheap bit of clap-trap, 
tor Moule, don’t you think?” I 
and contri 


Ous smile. 


ed to summon up a supercili- 


I had seen Moule’s hand slip quickly 
as 


his desk a moment before, and 
guessed that he had a switch there con- 


across 
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trolling a current that could be used to 
electrify the door handle. 

“Cheap, but undoubtedly effective, you 
must admit,’ retorted Moule, whose 
hand was now smoothing the hair of 
the girl who sat crooning over her doll. 
She had not even looked up when Fur- 
ness cried out. 

“Are you satisfied row that I do not 
boast without having the power to per- 
form?” asked Moule, turning to Jack 
Furness, who still stood by the door 
that he was 

“No,” replied Jack doggedly; and |] 
that he held in his hand, the muzzie 
bearing upon Moule, an automatic pis- 


unable to open. 


Saw 


unk you will find it wise to con- 
‘ = 4 “— s¢ 1 
duct us to the street,” he 


f 
i 


ry al 
continued in 
a tone of grim determination. 
- crossed the neering 


of The 


smile with which he regarded us merely 


No look of feai 
the physics. 


face oi professor 


grew a shade 
he did not « 


1 oirl wh at Jric knee 


anticy 
his, and 
taken precautions,” he 
lets are perfectly harmless, 
Fire at me if 
satisfy yourself.” 
IT could see by the puzzled look on 
my f 
if this was mere bluff. 
had little 
I wanted to 
take. 
“Take him 


more and 


contemptuous, 
ven cease to stroke the head 
vated just such 
have naturally 
said. “Your bul- 
Mr. 


ness. you care to, 


riend’s face that he was uncertain 
For myself, I 
Ss power, but 
would 


doubt of Moule’ 
see form it 
at his word, Jack,” I said. 
“Fire just over his head.” 

the automatic. 


1, 
the 


[It made 
inclosed 


Crack! went 


an abominable noise in 
space. 
Simultaneously there was a 


and I saw 


44° 
metailic 


dS 


1 1 
had taken 


clang from the opposite wall, 
-1 
i 


a mark appear upon what | 
to be a framed mirror high on the 


Mc ule 


up 


wall above the professor’s head. 
saw the direction of my gaz 


hidden from 


EC. 


the per- 


‘Nothing is 
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spicacity of our 
how it is done!” he jeered. 
perfectly satisfied?” 

“Try another shot, Jack,” I said. 
“Aim straight for his heart this time.” 

Furness hesitated, but Moule showed 
no change of face. 

“Go ahead, Jack—fire!” I repeated. 

Again the crack of the pistol, and 
again the clang of the bullet upon the 
metal plate. How it was done I could 
not even guess, but it was plain that 
Moule had some hidden force connected 
with this plate, sufficiently powerful to 
draw to itself the nickel-sheathed bul- 
lets of the automatic. 

“Now, gentlemen, I think this farce 
has lasted long enough. It is time that 
you experienced the practical side of 
my power.” 

Moule rose as he spoke, and pressed 
an electric button. 

“Curse you! I'll try you with my 
bare hands,” shouted Furness; and, 
rushing at his tormentor, he seized him 
by the throat. 


Montaigne—except 
“Are you 


CHAPTER VII. 
WITH PROFESSOR MOULE. 
ACK was too late in his attack. The 
bell had summoned assistance. The 
door opened at the very moment that 
Furness got a grip upon the throat of 
the professor, and half a dozen men 
rushed upon us. 

For my part, I made practically no 
effort to defend myself, and I was 
seized and handcuffed in a moment. 
Furness, however, fought furiously, and 
had he been able to get a hand f 


DINNER 


tree 
would undoubtedly have made another 
effort with his automatic pistol. Sheer 
weight of numbers bore him down, 
however, and before long he was hand- 
cuffed and helpiess as myself. His au- 
tomatic was taken away from him. 
“Let them sit down,” commanded 
Moule. “We shail not be ready to 
deal with them until we have dined.” 
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We were pushed into chairs, and J 
had a chance to look at the men who 
had captured us. There was no attempt 
at concealment. No masks were used 
to hide the features of the gang, and 
from that fact alone I drew the most 
sinister conclusion as to our fate. 

But I was too much overcome by the 
identity of those present to spend much 
time meditating on our probable end, 
Nothing, I think in the extraordinary 
doings of the past twenty-four hours im- 
pressed me so much as the sight of the 
men we were up against. These were 
no common criminals! 

Fronner, head of the chemical de- 
partment of the Foundation—a man 
with innumerable letters after his name 
—had led the rush upon us. Jartex, 
the famous biologist, was there; Mal- 
low, a mathematician of international 
reputation, had snapped the handcuffs 
upon me. The rest were assistant pro- 
fessors of promise, whom I knew well 
through my association with the Ellison 
Foundation. 

“Yes,” said Professor Moule, appar- 
ently reading my thoughts, “you are 
beginning to see what a nest of hor- 
nets you have blundered Mon- 
taigne. It was a sad day for you when 
you accidentally fell foul of my organi- 
zation. I have no personal ill will 
against you, remember. Indeed, you 
have been useful enough to me at times 
without knowing it. Your pull with 
the press has given me some very neces- 
sary publicity. Even now, if you could 
be persuaded to join us, I might be 
moved to reconsider your fate. I know 
it is useless to attempt to rope in your 
In any case he would 
be of no value to us. In intellect he is 
numbered with the beasts. Now, you 
have the scientific mind, and we could 
use You. Consider it. Your life is in 
your own hands. When we return you 
can give me your decision—and let me 
tell you, Montaigne, it is no small com- 
pliment that I pay you in offering to 


into, 


fighting friend. 





admit you to a circle of scientists that 
the world cannot equal.” 

I was boiling with rage “at the idea 
that I might be persuaded to go back 
on my friend for the sake of saving 
myself. It was with difficulty that I 
could control my tongue to reply. 

“J will have nothing to do with a 
gang of criminals, no matter how in- 
tellectual,” I retorted bitterly. 

“Have it your own way,” said Moule 
carelessly. “But think it over. You 
will have plenty of time in which to 
meditate.” 

Before they left us they snapped our 
ankles into handcuffs, so that both legs 
and arms were useless to us. 

As Moule left the room he turned and 
‘ beckoned to his niece, who followed him 
out with the dumb obedience of a dog. 
It was wonderful to see the soft, kindly 
eyes with which he looked upon her. 
I noticed, when they had gone, that the 
girl had left behind her the doll which 
she had nursed throughout the whole 
strange proceedings. 

Jack Furness and I sat facing one 
another, handcuffed and helpless. 

“This is a nice mess,” said he, with 
a rueful smile. “And the worst of it 
is, I let you in for it, Dick.” 

“Don’t about that,’ I an- 
swered. “I am really more to blame 
than you, for I should have guessed 
what Moule was capable of, after the 
affair of the cyanogen bulb. In any 
case I have no doubt that had we not 
come here of our own free will, they 
would have got us some other way. It 
is only anticipating things a little. We 
know too much to be allowed to go 
free.” 

“What do you think they mean to do 
with us—kill us?” 

“Without a doubt,” I answered 
gloomily ; “though what the method will 
be I cannot even guess.” 

“One thing I am sure of now,” said 
Furness after an interval; “that niece 
of Moule’ not Witch Temple. I 


worry 
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watched her carefully, and never once 
did she show by the slightest sign that 
she understood what was going on 
around her. No sane person could have 
kept it up.” 

He had hardly finished speaking when 
the door opened and the girl of whom 
he spoke entered. She took no notice 
of us, but with her curious shuffling 
walk crossed the room and picked up 
the doll she had left behind her. The 
vacant face and muscular twitching con- 
firmed what my friend had just said. 

Clutching the doll to her breast, and 
crooning to it in a most pitiful manner, 
Moule’s niece went slowly from the 
room. She closed the door behind her, 
and once more we were left alone. 

For some little time we sat in silence, 
each busy with his own thoughts. | 
was aroused from mine, which were by 
no means pleasant, by my companion’s 
voice. 

“Dick,” he said, and I noticed that 
he spoke with some excitement, “did 
you notice that scrap of paper on the 
floor after Moule left us?” 

My eyes followed his, and I saw upon 
the carpet, on a line between the door 
and the professor’s desk, what looked 
like a folded note. 

“T could almost swear 
there before,” I replied. 

“So could I,” agreed Furness. { 
looks as if the girl had dropped it. I 
wonder if I can wriggle to it.” 

With some difficulty he reached the 
note and crawled back with it to his 
chair. 

These are the words he read to me 
from the slip of paper: 


it was not 


cT 
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Do not give up hope. Be ready to act 
quickly if the chance comes. 

“Then she must be Moule’s niece!” 
exclaimed Furness. “What an actress 
she is!” 

“No one else could have placed the 
paper there,” I agreed. “Anyhow, we 
must not risk betraying her. The paper 


must be destroyed.” 
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“As there is no fire, I shall have to 
eat it,” said Jack. 

He had hardly got rid of the incrimi- 
nating paper when Moule returned to 
the room. He looked us over with his 
cynical smile for a time before he spoke. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said at last, 
“it will gratify you to know that I have 
made all the necessary arrangements 
for your final you, 
Montaigne, have altered your mind?” 

I shook my head in mute refusal. 

“Very well. As you think best. We 
have decided to postpone your—ah— 
demise, until we have dined, and I have 
come to ask if you would care to join 
us.” 

“Damn your dinner,” 
Furness angrily. 

“Tut, tut!” said the professor mildly. 
“Do lose our temper over 
a simple matter like this. I have al- 
ways understood that even criminals 
are given a hearty meal before they go 
would not like to 
What do you 


di sposal —nless 


shouted Jack 


not let us 


to execution, and | 
treat you less generously. 
say, Montaigne?” 

Now, strange as it may seem, at the 
mere mention of dinner, I had discov- 
ered myself to be ravenously hungry. 
I felt that to sit handcuffed for hours, 
while dinner was going on in a neigh- 
1 room, more than I could 
Besides, the grotesque absurdity 
of the invitation appealed to me, and 
there was always the possibility of some 


Oring 


5 was 


ear. 


chance of escape ari sing. 

“T think a little food would do us no 
harm, Jack,” I said, looking meaningly 
across at Furness 

“Don’t be a fool, Dick,” he retorted. 
“Tt is only an excuse to poison us off 
in some devilish way.” 

Moule laughed lightly. 

“You need not fear that. I have 
a very different fate arranged for you. 
Surely you must see that it would be 
highly inconvenient for me to have two 
corpses to dispose of—here, in the Elli- 
No, no, gentlemen; I 


n foundation. 
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give you my word, as a gentleman, that - 
you may dine with us in perfect safety,” 

“Then ifyou can persuade my friend 
I will have pleasuire in joining you,” | 
said. 

“at 
lenly. 

[ could see that he 
crazy, and I appreciated h 
Moule 


you go I go,” agreed Jack sul. 
thought I was 
loyalty the 
handcuffs 
from our ankles and invited us to fol- 
low him. He led us into a large, hand- 
somely furnished dining room, where 
about a dozen 1 ld 
tation were already gathered. 

“Gentlemen, may | 
guests?” Moule as we 


1S 
more, unlocked the 


wide repu- 


nen of wor 





said 





“Mr. Montaigne most of you know al- 
ready. He has quite a gift for inter- 
viewing scientific celebritie Mr. Fur- 
ness is a stranger to you, but I can 


assure you-he is a famous man in his 
ours. I 


believe dinner 1s waiting to be served, 


own line, though it is hardly 


so will you be seated, eentlemen ?” 
| found that little opportuni 
escape was to be given us, for 
releasing our hands our ankles were 
again handcuffed. 

“Tt is not that I have any fear of 
you escaping,” explained Moule affably, 
“but I wish to avoid any 
attempt that might interfere 
harmony of our meal.” 
the place of honor, on 


~onsidered 


with the 


1 
ill 


I was given 
Moule’s right hand. 
near the other end of the table, 
could see little of him, but I know that 
throughout the dinner he maintained a 
sullen 

Looking round the circle of faces I 


Jack Furness was 


LC bey 


on 

silence. 

: rae ; 
recognized some that had not been pres- 
uur capiure. 


specialist 


ent during the incident of 
There was a famous brain 
whose name I could not remember, and 
a little snub-nosed man—\V\V exton—who 
was the mechanician of the Foundation. 
Just as the soup was brought in, 
niece shuffled into the room 


Moule’s 
and took the chair upon his left, oppo- 














site to me, which had evidently been 
left vacant for her. Again I noticed 
the marvelous softening of the profes- 
sor’s face at sight of her. 

It was the strangest meal that one 
could imagine, and not the least won- 
derful part of it was that I found my- 
self eating heartily and enjoying the 
wine that my villainous host pressed 
upon me. 

I even found myself joining in the 
abstruse technical discussions that arose 
among these savants, and I remember 
arguing quite hotly with Fronner about 
the constitution of the ring compounds 
until, happening to move my feet, I was 
brouht to a realization of my position 
by the handcuffs that shackled my an- 
kles. 

Throughout the whole dinner nothing 
was said that in any way suggested that 
those present were other than they ap- 
peared to be—a party of scientific men 
gathered at the board of one of their 
fraternity. Had the maids who waited 
upon us been quite innocent of com- 
plicity—and one of them at least I knew 
to be otherwise—they would have 
learned nothing dangerous from the 
conversation at table. Indeed there 
were moments when I wondered if ] 
had not dreamed or imagined the whole 
of the foregoing incidents, so incredible 
did they appear in the light of what 
was going on around me. 

The dinner went on to its appointed 
end, and it was not until coffee had 
been placed before us and the maids 
had retired from the room that I dis- 
covered Moule’s object in asking us to 
dine with the party. 

“And now, Montaigne,” he said. 
“now that you have seen more of us 
and discovered that we are a little dif- 
ferent from the gang of blood-thirsty 
criminals that you have assumed us to 
be, perhaps you will reconsider your 
decision. You are still a young man 
and—if you will permit me to say so 
—brilliant. With us, you have a great 
8D ps 
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future before you; without us, your 
future is worth—about one hour’s pur- 
chase!’ 

Jartex, a little way down the table, 
added his persuasions. 

“Come, Mr. Montaigne,” he said, 
with a would-be jovial smile on his 
heavy face. “We would welcome you 
as a colleague. We can offer you not 
only fame, but wealth.” 

Fronner added his quota to the 
stream of persuasion, and after him 
some of the others took up the tale. 
The food that I had eaten, and the wine 
that I had “drunk, had steadied me, 
however, and I can say truthfully that 
never for a moment did I waver in my 
decision. 

When they had finished I turned to 
my host. 

“While I am indebted to you for your 
flattering offer,’ I said, determined to 
be no less calm and formal than my 
opponents, “I greatly prefer the alter- 
native.” 

Moule’s brows lowered in a heavy 
frown, and the real nature of the man 
was plain to be seen. There was no 
hope of mercy in that cold and stony 
face. 

“You have chosen,” he said harshly. 
“The handcuffs, gentlemen.” 

Furness and I started to our feet, but 
unfortunately the handcuffs upon our 
ankles effectually shackled us. The 
next moment we were both handcuffed 
again and helpless. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IN THE DIAMOND FACTORY. 
Ok ankles were now set free once 

more and we were hustled from 
the room and to the door of the house 
without being given a chance of put- 
ting up any resistance. It was now 
night, and the grounds of the Founda- 
tion were pitch dark. There was not 
the faintest hope of our being able to 
attract the aitention of any passer-by, 
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for no traffic passed through the dis- 
tant street. 

Moule awaited us by the very car in 
which we had made our escape on the 
previous night. We were pushed into 
the covered tonneau and he and Jartex 
followed. I had 
that-two other cars we 


just time to observe 
re in attendance, 
and that a number of our captors were 
crowding into them. 

As Moule made to close 
the car he was interrupted by an un 
expected development. His ] 


; . 
the door of 


| niece, shak- 
ing and twitching in every muscle, and 
witl 
upon 


1 a pitiable expression of anguish 


ad 
1 P = 
ran down the steps ol 





he: 
the house. 

At sight of Moule she ran to him and 
clutched at the lapels of his coat He 


lead 


tried to soothe her and to het 
1 1 1 4 

back to the house, but she gave vent to 
J saat es acd “1. <i te 

such terrible ies and wails that he 





gave up the attempt Even in such a 
quiet | such a di rbance could 
1ot continue long without attracting at- 
tention 

I could see that Moule was exa 
perated, yet he did 1 lose his temp 
with the girl 

“Come then, my dear,” he said gentl 
“The little girl shall have a ride in the 
big car.” 

He drew her in and placed her be 
tween Jartex and himself. She made 


a jow murmur of content and at once 


] - a Mins - 
settled down in silence. Moule sig 
aled to the driver, and the cat ‘ted 
‘ 4 1 
“If you w excuse me sayin 0, 
d lartex in h vy pedan man 
2 vou al Vv Vv elings to get tl 
better of vot reason er this gir I 
introduces an unnece y eleme of 
dange1 to e d 
“Lt excuse interre nee rep ied 
‘ a: 9 
oule in O1 I In encou i 
, 
n t ’ om l 
ld e We 1a t \ 
’ q 4 ’ 1 
iftied ne ime it that in bring 
ing the girl he | ere chosen the 
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The mere presence of this strange 
creature, taken in conjunction with the 
note we had received earlier in the 
evening, raised my spirits immensely, 
I could not see how she could possibly 
assist us, but the mere thought that 

one had our interests at heart 
a consolation 

{t was too dark for me to follow the 
route Toward the 


some 


taken by the car. 
end of the journey, however, Moule en- 
lightened me 

“You are going to see my famous 
Montaigne,” he said. 
“Indeed it is the last place you will ever 


better of my of- 


diamond factory, 


see. unless you think 


fer.” 

I did not even answer him. The cal- 
lousness of the man seemed magnified 
by his obviously genuine affection for 


the imbecile girl. There wa something 
in the awful contrast that made me 


1 


—- P 
and feel sick. 


shudder 

We ran in under a dark archway, and 
ouble door that 
behind We were ina 
illuminated where 
the whirring and thumping of machin- 


noticeal 


then through a t d 





building 


ery was at once le. 


lhe car stopped. Moule got out and 
assisted hi to alight. Jartex and 


his 1i¢ ce 
le then pulled us from the car, 
and I had an opportunity of examining 
the place to we had been brought. 
a long building lit by a series 
of are lamps hung from girders over- 
large ex- 
One 
m was in motion, driving an elec- 
The at a 


which 





head At one end were tw 
plosion engines of the Diesel type. 


of the 
other was 


tric generato1 


standstill 


Down the mid f the floor of the 
I ling ran a series of electric fur- 
Ter: ind e curious apparatus built 
er them I concluded to be the means 
that Moule used—or pretended to use 


produce ri lio activity during the 


he y ie furnaces 
I noticed that the two other cars had 
ved before u ind that about a 
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dozen men in all were engaged about 
the building. 

Moule noticed my rapid survey. 

“T see you are looking at the electric 
furnaces, Montaigne,” he said with his 
ironical smile. “So far they have not 
been used. You know something of 
the temperature that can be reached by 
means of them. Perhaps you can guess 
the first use to which I propose to put 
them?” 

“Something abominable, I feel cer- 
tain!” I retorted. 

“From your purely personal point of 
view, perhaps. But as a means of con- 
suming inconvenient evidence, admir- 
able!” 

A horrible thought crossed my mind. 
Did he intend to throw us alive into 
the furnaces? I refused to let my mind 
dwell upon the idea for fear that I 
should go mad, and to distract my at- 
tention from it I looked around again. 

I saw that a group of men, including 
Jartex and Fronner, were busied around 
two ordinary office chairs, which had 
been raised so that their feet rested in 
glass insulating cups such as are used 
to raise the feet of pianos from the 
floor. Other men were running cables 
across the building toward the chairs. 

I saw Moule cross to Fronner. 

“You have not forgotten the mer- 
cury?” I heard him ask. 

“That’s all right. The bottles are 
in my car,” replied Fronner. “I also 
brought four earthenware mercury 
troughs in case you had nothing suit- 
able here.” 

“Good,” said Moule. “Let us have 
them out. They are the very thing.” 

Two men were sent to one 
of the cars, and returned staggering 
under the weight of iron bottles which, 
I concluded, contained mercury. They 
next brought out four wide earthen- 
ware basins, such as are used in chemi- 
cal laboratories for the collection of 
gases. Into these the mercury was 
poured, being divided in approximately 


across 
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equal quantities among the four 
troughs. 

Throughout these preparations 


Moule’s niece had been wandering alone 
about the great building, gazing with ° 
her great vacant eyes at the various ex- 
traordinary pieces of apparatus that 
the place contained. At sight of the 
glittering mercury, however, she became 
more animated. She ran to the troughs 
into which it had been poured, thrust 
her fingers into the metallic liquid, 
scooped it up in her hands, and let it 
run out through her fingers, uttering 
strange little cries of pleasure as she 
did so. 

Her behavior was just what one 
would expect from a child of three or 
four years of age. Hers seemed, in- 
deed, a case of arrested development 
—yet there was that note, and I tried 
to pin my faith.to its message. It 
seemed inconceivable, however, that she 
was acting a part. 

I had little time to debate all this, 
for suddenly the conjunction of the in- 
sulated chairs, cables, and vessels filled 
with mercury gave me the clew to 
Moule’s horrible intention. 

We were to be electrocuted and our 
bodies disposed of in the electric fur- 
naces ! 

At the moment of realization I strug- 
gled in my handcuffs in a desperate in- 
stinctive effort to free myself. The 
futility of my action was quickly 
brought home to me, and with an effort 
I regained control of my nerves. 

I looked at Jack Furness, but he re- 
mained stolid and expressionless. The 
sinister preparations that had told me 
so much meant nothing to him. 

“Ah, Montaigne, I see you have fath- 
omed my little scheme,” said the voice 
of Moule by my side. “It is somewhat 
of a makeshift, I admit. It has not got 
the finish that I should like but you 
must remember that the time was short. 
However, I can assure you that you 
will find it quite effective.” 
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I looked him steadily in the face and 
met the hard, mocking smile. There 
was no hope of mercy in those greenish 
eyes. 

Jartex and Fronner had until now 
been directing operations around the 
chairs. They now stood back, and Jar- 
tex made a sign to Moule. 
from the latter we were seized and hur- 
ried to the chairs, upon which we were 
placed. I saw that the ends of the 
cables had been laid bare and dipped 
beneath the surface of the mercury in 
the troughs. 

Our handcuff 
and our arms 


At a word 


were now removed 
tied down in such a way 
that each hand was fixed in a trough of 
mercury. legs to 
the legs of t in such a fashion 
that our feet 1 not touch the floor. 


could not 
age ‘ 
We 1 a continuous cable, 


\ 1 4° 1 
Our also were tied 
; : 

he chairs 


now formed 


and the pushing in of a switch would 


complete the circuit and send the whole 
great 


from the 
generator through our bodies. 


c 1 
force of the current 


The 
with- 
one of them— 
yuild- 


witch, await 


The preparations were complete. 
gang of cold-blooded murderers 
drew a few paces, 1 


and 
Fronner ent across the | 


it was—v 


ing and stood by the ing 


the word from the master scoundrel. 
Moule stood looking at us thought- 


fully. 
CEULTL VI 


Wel wuietly, 


said qi 
ke you 


should li 


gentlemen,” he 
“everything is ready. | 
to bear in mind tl 
against you. I 
ily, in the 


iat I have no il 


trine 
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J answered. “They mean to electrocute 
1s.” 

“T guessed as much. Well, good-by, 
old boy. I’m sorry I let you in for 
this.” 

“Good-by, Jack,’ I answered. 


“Don’t 
worry about that. You could not have 
guessed.’ 

Moule was about to give the signal 
when his niece caused an interruption, 

As I have already said, the glitter of 
the mercury exercise 
kind of fascination over her. 
been from it 


seemed to some 


She had 
enticed 


away when we 


> 


e execttion 


were placed in the chairs, but now every 
: } 


one was intent upon t 
that she had been forgotten. 


XT 1. 
iNOW sHe 


SU 


1 


1 


lipped forwar 
and ie 


the troughs 
mercury, giving 
as she felt it flo hroug! fingers, 


From trough to trough she went, dip- 
ping her fingers it and laughing 
to herself as though in an ec of 
mad delight. 


Moule came 


tasy 


rd to her 
1 pity and sorrow, 

but at 
he succeeded in his efforts and gave 


Into the charge o 


coax 
his face ag 

+ rs ] 
otested, 


firl cried an pl 


her 


‘ 


f jartex. 
”* he said, 


till of 


over 

‘Gentlemen, this is 

turning again us You 

the same mind, Montaigne?” 
4] 


Serer rane’ 
I nodded slight 


the end 


‘ 
to 7 ire 


Moule and Fron: 


ner jai i 
\n excruciating pain shot through 
the whole of my body. 1 an enor- 
mous flash in the great generator at the 


rd a loud re- 


umed in the switch 


= 
| 

he 
I 
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m, fe: 


whole building was 
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dazed and 
w that 


was 
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I could not be mistaken—it was the 
voice of Witch Temple. 

I felt the knife cut through the cords 
that bound my arms and legs, and I 
slipped stiffly from the chair. 

“Tack!” I whispered. 

“Sh! He will be free in a moment.” 

I could hear shouts and cries from 
Moule and his associates, and I knew 
that a light must soon appear. I was 
now in great terror. 

“Come!” 

I felt her soft hand slip into mine, 
as it had done on the previous night at 
the bungalow, and my courage began 
to return to me. 

“There is a side door, but we must 
hurry!” 

I heard Furness moving with us, and 
my mind was eased, but still each mo- 
ment I feared the light that was bound 
to appear. 

“Quick ! 
the bolts beforehand. 


Here is the door. I slipped 
Go straight for- 


ward, then to the right, and you will be 


in a public street.” 

“Who are you? What happened? 
How can we ever thank you? Will you 
not come with us?” Furness’ 
words tumbled over each other. 

“No, no! I must stay with him. I 
dare not leave ‘him. But run; you 
have not a moment to spare!” 

Soft hands pushed us through the 
door, and out into the blackness of the 
night. We heard the door close behind 
us, and once more we were alone and 
free. 

We ran—on and on, how far I do 
not knew, until we found ourselves in 
a crowded street. 


Jack 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE BURGLARY AT THE ROOMS. 


N board a street car, we gradually 
recovered our breath and our 
nerve, 
“What happened, Dick?” asked Fur- 
ness when we were somewhat ourselves 
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“Did something go wrong with 
Was it 


again. 
their damnable arrangements ? 
‘an accident ?” 

“Something went 
enough,” I answered. “But as to being 
an accident, I am not so sure. There 
was a bad short circuit and the gen- 
erator was burned out. You saw how 
that girl played with the mercury? I 
am convinced that she managed some- 
how to run a wire from one of my 
mercury troughs to one of yours. How 
she did it I do not know but it cer- 
tainly had the desired effect.” 

I no longer doubted that Moule’s 
niece and the girl who called herself 
Witch Temple were one and the same. 
It seemed incredible that she should 
be able to act the part of an idiot with 
sufficient success to deceive Moule, yet 
we had ample proof that she had done 
so. The wonderful presence of mind 
with which she had carried through the 
arrangements for our escape, and the 
knowledge that she must possess of 
electrical matters, proved that her in- 
telligence was far above the average. 

What could be the explanation of 
her position in Moule’s household? 
Evidently she was not in sympathy with 
his actions, for she had foiled him, to 
our advantage, on three occasions. Her 
last words to us—“I dare not leave 
him”’—suggested that she was not a 
free agent, but our experience appeared 
to show that she could come and go as 
she pleased. 

The problem was beyond me. I gave 
it up for the moment and permitted my- 
self to revel in the cool night air, that, 
so short a time ago, I had never hoped 
to breathe again. 

“Dick,” said Jack Furness after we 
had rattled along for some ‘time in si- 
lence, “the next move is up to you. 
I shall never risk another suggestion 
so long as we are mixed up in this 
business. The worst feeling I have had 
throughout was that I had dragged you 
into this danger.” 


wrong, sure 
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“You are wrong,” J answered. 
“Moule would have had us in any case, 
and what’s more, he will have us again 
unless we take every precaution. li 
is not to be supposed that he will let 
us go free with the information we now 
possess, if he can possibly avoid it. We 
can never consider ourselves safe for 
a moment.” 

We had to walk the latter part of 
the way to my rooms, and it was after 
midnight, and my landlady had long re- 
tired for the night, before we arrived. 
[ opened the door with my latchkey, 
and we went quietly upstairs, intend- 
ing to have just one stiff whisky —which 
were both badly 


turning in 


to my surpris 
beneath my sitting 
tt down to the « 
lady, however 
consideration open 
tered, followed closely 
\e found ours 
8 miuzzies 
That in itself was startling enough, 
but it was the two men holding the 
Weapons pointed at u ho struck me 
dumb with amazement. No doubt the 
strenuous events of the evening had 
already upset the normal balance of 
my mind and my critical faculties were 
not at their keenest, but allowing for 
the resemblance was marvelous. 
found myself looking down the 


r 1 lee j 
muzzles of revolvers hel hands 


r 1 . - 
I——J ACK urness and MYSe 


! 
1 
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The tall figure of my 


ferences, which increased to more rea- 
sonable dimensions as we had time for 
further scrutiny. 

“Come inside and shut the door 
quietly,” commanded the taller of the 
two men. 


wp . 


hat’s right. Now sit down—over 
against the wall there, and no tricks, 
remember—or we'll kill you.” 

We took the seats indicated, obedi- 
ently. 

“To tell you the truth we didn’t ex- 
pect you back, and we've been taking 
it easy. Very good whisky, that of 
yours, Mr. Montaigne.” 

I glanced at the decanter. It was 
empty—and id filled it that very 
day. 

“Well, I reckon we'd better finish 

* continued the tall man 

y. “Bill, you keep ’em covered 

ile I get the goods—and shoot if 

try anything.” 

chair opposite and 

upen us. His 

my safe, car- 

rying a little brown bag in his hand. 

He went on his knees before the safe, 

opened the bag, and took out some 

idea struck him and he 
rose to his feet again. 

“Well, I am a fool,” he said with a 


‘orRT 


7 . , ’ 
laugh of amusement. Now you're 


tools—when an 


here we don’t want these tools. Gim- 
me your keys, Mr. Montaigne!” 

\s there seemed nothing to gain by 
efusing—for he could have taken them 
my pocket without our being able 

ist ys with- 


rter, of 
returned to 


out the 
diamonds. 
sure that 
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the jewels were within, he gave a sigh 
of relief. 

“The boss’ll be glad to see this lot 
back,” he said. “He sure did rave when 
he-- found they were gone. Biil, the 
job’s done.” 

“And a damned good job, too,” said 
the other. “I’m about fed up on act- 
ing the blinking hunchback.” 

I flushed with annoyance, as I never 
fail to do at any mention of my mis- 
fortune. I controlled my temper, how- 
ever, as I was anxious to discover what 
I could from these men. 

“I presume you are acting on behalf 
of Professor Moule?” I asked. 

“You can presume what you please,” 
replied my double, who appeared to be 
a surly character. 

I addressed my next remark to his 
companion. 

“Perhaps you would not mind tell- 
ing us the object you had in view in 
masquerading as my friend and my- 
self?” I asked. 

The tall man grinned. 

“Oh, there’s no harm in that, that 
I can see,” he answered. “As we had 
to get in somehow, it seemed easier to 
walk in as you and your pal than to 
take the risk of picking the lock. It 
worked beautiful, too! The landlady 
never turned a hair when Bill said he’d 
forgotten his key. As for me, I 
stumped up the stair with your pal’s 
game leg as large as life. So we sat 
and drank your liquor until we were 
sure the other tenants were asleep. And 
then in you walked unexpectedly.” 

“Then you had reason to believe that 
we were out and would not return?” I 
asked. 

“Come on, Bert,” the surly man in- 
terrupted; “you’ve gassed enough. 
Let’s get out.” 

“Yes, it’s about time,” agreed the 
other, who evidently began to recog- 
nize that the whisky he had consumed 
had rendered him garrulous. “What 
are we going to do about these two 
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here? We don’t want them giving the 
alarm.” 

“That’s all right,’ said my double. 
“You leave them to me. Now, gentle- 
men, you do exactly as I tell you, or 
you won't live to do anything differ- 
ent.” 

We were made to stand up, open 
the door, and precede our captors down 
the stairs. The revolver muzzles were 
at the napes of our necks all the time. 
We opened the street door for them, 
stood helpless while they walked round 
us and got outside, and then waited 
while, with the revolvers now point- 
ing at our chests, they slowly and 
quietly closed the door. 

“What a couple of helpless fools we 
are!” exclaimed Jack Furness when we 
were left to ourselves, facing the closed 
door. “Ugh! I feel positively ashamed 
to be alive!” 

I had very much the same feeling 
myself, but I did my best to cheer 
him up. 

“Remember what we had_ gone 
through already to-night,” I said. “Our 
nerves were not in a state to deal with 
these men, and. don’t forget that we 
were taken absolutely by surprise.” 

We were back in my study by this 
time, and I went to the sideboard to 
pour out the drink of which we were 
beth greatly in need. I found the 
empty decanter that I had noticed ear- 
lier and since forgotten. 

“Never mind,” I said; “there is an- 
other bottle in the sideboard.” 

I got out a fresh bottle and, having 
drawn the cork, I poured out two stiff 
drinks. Unfortunately, in filling up the 
glasses from the soda siphon, my el- 
bow caught the bottle and upset it, so 
that a good half of the contents spilled 
over on the floor—a fact that was to 
have considerable bearing upon after 
events. We mopped up the mess with 
our handkerchiefs, and then, thor- 
oughly worn out with the events of the 
day, retired to bed. 
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Tired as I was, however, I could not 
help laughing at Jack’s progress along 
the corridor to his room. He had re- 
moved his artificial foot in my study, 
for his limb was paining him consid- 
erably. Too tired to refix it, he hopped 
the short distance to his room, as 
ing his balance with a hand upon the 
wall. 

Unfortunately, just as he 
landlady’s bedroom, he nea 
equilibrium, and his hand c 
upon the wood of the 
loud noise. 

It was the last, and apparently the 
least, of the incidents of the 
it was not to be without its 
upon future events. 
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My only scrap of comfort lay jg 
Moule’s extraordinary tenderness to 
ward the girl; yet how could | tell but 
that he might fly to the opposite ex. 
treme when he found that she had de- 
ceived him? In such imaginings and 
speculations I spent the most misersiia 
night that my life had, until then, 
known. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE POLICE POINT OF VIEW. 


JOT the bes ast of my troubles at this 
as the state of my rela- 
a Jack Furness. We were 
bound together by every tie of friend- 
ship and long association, and the dan- 
which we shared added 
bond to the union. Yet at the 
of Witch Temple’s name 
y feeling toward my friend altered. 
He made no attempt 
admira and he would have 
nothing better than to talk of her 
to hear her name 
ips caused me agony. 
er as he would have 
was more than I 
mention of her 
ence grew taciturn. My 
atiswers beeame short and abrupt, my 
temper abeminable, so that gradually 
jack Furness ceased to mention Witch 
Temple to me cept when her name 


time Vas 


tions 


gers in now 
another 
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early stage, and it will be seen that as 
time went on and our relations with 
Witch Temple became more intimate, 
I failed ignominiously. 

My feelings toward my friend were 
far from cordial on the morning after 
our escape from the hands of Moule. 
Furness was full of enthusiasm for the 
part played by Witch Temple in our 
escape, and I had my work cut out for 
me to be reasonably civil to him. 

He also had passed a restless night. 
Both of us, in fact, looked far from 
our best as we faced one another over 
the breakfast table. 

During my enforced wakefulness I 
had come to a determination with re- 
gard to our next move. I had yet to 
see how Jack Furness would take it. 

He gave me an opening by referring 
again to his mistake in leading us into 
the trap at the Ellison Foundation. 

“Strategy is not my line, Dick,” he 
said ruefully. “You have all the brains 
of the concern, and in future I shall 
take care to follow your lead. I’ve had 
my lesson.” 

“Then you will follow me to the 
nearest police station as soon as we 
have finished breakfast,” I replied. 

“I thought we had agreed not to 
notify the police?” said Jack. 

“Things have changed since then. 
We have now a clear case to put be- 
fore them and we have no right to hold 
back our information. Besides, if we 
do not take the opportunity now it is 
very doubtful if we shall ever have 
another. Moule, you may be sure, is 
determined to silence us before we can 
give him away, so that even our jour- 
ney from here to the police station will 
not be without danger.” 

“How is the 


lice g01 is to aft 


introduction of the po- 
ct Witch Temple? We 
must not risk getting her into trouble.” 

It madde me to think that he 
should assume that he alone eonsidered 
her interests, when in fact my whole 


ned 
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course of action was dictated by anxi- 
ety for her welfare. 

“No harm can come to her,” I said 
shortly. “There is no need to mention 
her at all in our story to the police.” 

“Well, so long as you are sure that 
we shall not get her into trouble let 
us go to the police, by all means,” 
agreed Furness. 

Contrary to my expectations—for I 
was prepared for anything in the na- 
ture of an attempt to prevent us reach- 
ing the police—we were not interfered 
with on our way to the station. 

Ve were fortunate enough to get 
an interview with Cronley, a detective 
lieutenant with whom I already had a 
slight acquaintance. He was a big, 
jovial man with a heavy black mus- 
tache, and he sat behind a table lit- 
tered with papers and listened to our 
story with a growing expression of as- 
tonishment. 

Several times he interrupted me in 
my narrative with a shrewd question or 
two. Had I been free to tell my story 
without reservation I need not have 
been embarrassed by his questions, but 
my desire to keep the name of Witch 
Temple hidden was the cause of un- 
foreseen difficulties. This was espe- 
cially the case when I came to describe 
our escape from electrocution in the 
diamond factory. I blamed myself se- 
verely for not having thought out the 
details of my story before bringing it 
to the police. 

“And you say, Mr. Montaigne, that 
when the lights went out you freed 
yourselves from the cords you were tied 
up with, and escaped by a side door!” 
said Lieutenant Cronley, in a tone in 
which I seemed to detect suspicion of 
veracity. “How managed to 
shake off your bonds so easily, and find 
this door in the dz me.” 

Jack Furness came to my rescue. 


““ 


my 


vO 
you 


irk, beats 
I had been working at the cords that 
bound me all the time, and had got 
them fairly slack before the lights went 
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out,” he improvised. “As soon as I 
was free, I cut Montaigne loose, and 
hurried toward a door that I had pre- 
viously noticed.” 

“Um!” said the detective. “You 
were lucky.” , 

“We were!” agreed Jack. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the detec- 
tive, when I had come to the end of 
my narrative, “this is a most extraor- 
dinary story you have brought me. Of 
course I know the Ellison Foundation, 
and the men you have mentioned as 
being mixed up in these criminal pro- 
ceedings are of the highest reputation. 
You may rest assured that your story 
will be thoroughly investigated. The 
charges you have brought are of the 
most serious nature. You quite under- 
stand that, of course?” 

“Certainly,” I replied, my temper be- 
ginning to rise as I saw that my story 
was being received with suspicion. 
“What earthly reason could we have to 
come here and tell you a cock-and-bull 
story about a number of eminent men? 
The thing is absurd!” 

“Tt certainly seems so,” agreed the 
detective; but I could see that he was 
far from convinced. “Anyhow, Mr. 
Montaigne,” he went on, rising from 
his seat to signify that the interview 
was at an end, “I shall look into the 
matter. I have your address, and I 
think you had better remain at home 
as much as possible for the present, in 
case we should want you in a hurry.” 

Ve returned to my rooms very much 
chastened in spirit. After what we 
had gone through recently the whole 
affair was so real to us that it had 
not crossed our minds that any one 
might doubt our story. It was plain 
to me that Cronley had not taken it 
seriously. No doubt he would make 
some perfunctory inquiries for his own 
satisfaction, but I feared that if he 
went no further than that he would 
only confirm his skepticism. 

I did not anticipate, however, that he 
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would take the line that he did take, 
nor that our effort to put the police 
on Moule’s track would end in utterly 
discrediting us in the minds of those 
to whom we looked for protection. 

We were just thinking of going to 
sleep after a miserable day spent in- 
doors when Cronley called upon us, | 
saw from the expression of his face 
as he entered the room that he was 
annoyed. He returned my greeting 
with no more than a growl and quickly 
made it evident that his visit was far 
from a friendly one. 

“T can’t understand what’s come over 
you two gentlemen,” he began sternly, 
“I’ve known you some time, Mr. Mon- 
taigne, as a quiet, inoffensive person, 
and I’ve had your friend’s record 
looked up and I can find nothing that 
would lead me to expect behavior like 
this. For two respectable gentlemen 
like you to drink to the extent you have 
done is disgraceful. It’s lucky for you 
that Professor Moule takes it as he does 
or you would find yourselves in seri- 
ous trouble.” 

Jack Furness and I were so taken 

aback at this opening that for the mo- 
ment we were both struck dumb. We 
looked at the detective with consterna- 
tion upon our faces, a fact which he 
quickly noted and misread. 
“Yes, you may well look ashamed of 
yourselves,” he said with the air of a 
schoolmaster rebuking two naughty 
boys. “So far as I can make out, Mr. 
Furness, you are to blame for leading 
your friend astray. Anyhow, it’s only 
since you joined him that he has taken 
to drink.” 

“Confound you, sir, how dare you 
make such a charge!” exclaimed Jack 
angrily, “There isn’t a shred of evi- 
dence to support it. We can 
prove is 

“Excuse me,” interrupted Cronley 
without heat. “The evidence is over 
whelming. You go to Professor 
Moule’s house with some drunken te 
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quest, on the part of Mr. Montaigne, night. When did they come in, and 
for an interview for some newspaper. how did they impress you?” 
You force your way in past the serv- Mrs. Thurlo cast a look of hostility 
ants, and cause a scene at Professor and disgust in the direction of Furness 
Moule’s very dinner table, where he and myself. I had observed that she 
was entertaining a party of friends— had been unusually silent all day, but 
scientific men like himself.” one’s landlady’s moods -are not a mat- 
“But these are the very people who ter to which one pays much attention, 
have the best of reasons for mislead- and I had thought nothing of it. 
ing you!” I cried, exasperated at his “They came in just before ten, sir, 
stupidity, as I thought it. an’ I smelt liquor off them as soon as 
“If your story were true—yes!” ad- I opened the door.” 
mitted Cronley. “But I don’t depend \s she was describing the burglars 
on their evidence alone, though the very and not us I judged that what she said 
maids of the house vouch for it. I was probably true. I tried to explain 
have independent evidence that you this, but Cronley gave me no chance. 
can hardly explain away. Just call “Yes, yes, I know, Mr. Montaigne,” 
Mrs. Thurlo, your landlady, up here, he interrupted me. “I have heard your 
will you?” story. Let us see how Mrs. Thurlo 
I did as he requested, wondering how bears it out. Are you sure that it was 
Mrs. Thurlo could affect the situation. Mr. Montaigne and Mr. Furness whom 
Ihave not had occasion to do more than you let in, Mrs. Thurlo?” 
mention my landlady until now, but I My landlady laughed harshly. 
may say that she was an elderly woman “There’s no mistakin’ them, is there, 
from whom J had rented rooms for sir?’ she said. “I’ve seen Mr. Mon- 
some years. What little conversation taigne day in, day out, for years back. 
I had had with her had shown that she You're not going to tell me I could 
was a woman of very narrow views, a mistake him after years.” 
rigid teetotaler. This latter fact I had “Would you say they were sober 
discovered through her rooted objec- when they came in?” 
tion to my modest whisky decanter. “They were not drunk, but they were 
She would never place it on my dining under the influence of liquor, and they 
table unless I deliberately asked for it, were worse later on.” 
and then with a sniff of disapproval. “They got livelier later in the eve 
She invariably referred to my whisky ning, then?” 
as “that stuff,’’ refusing to let it pass “Yes—if you call it lively!’ replied 
her lips even by name. Mrs. Thurlo. “The noise they made! 
I had always looked upon this as It was enough to wake the dead! The 
a harmless idiosynerasy, not dreaming house was reeking with whisky this 
that my landlady’s prejudice was to be morning.” 
my undoing. No wonder, after what I had spilled 


Mrs. Thurlo answered the bell her- on the floor. Cronley merely smiled 


self, and Cronley begged her to come when I made this explanation. 
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Into the room and close the door. But the worst is to come,’ Mrs. 
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quest. “They do not se willing morning! Laughing an’ carrying on 
admit that they re rather lively t disgraceful, too!” 
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It was useless to attempt explaining 
away all these misunderstandings. I 
could see that nothing would convince 
Cronley, and Mrs. Thurlo was not a 
woman whom one could argue out of 
a preconceived notion. The situation, 
had it not been so serious for us, would 
have been laughable. 

“T think that will do, Mrs. Thurlo,” 
said the detective. “We shall not re- 
quire you further.” 

“Thank you, sir—but before I go I 
want to say this: Ill not have those 
two drunkards in my house, and I 
hereby give them notice to get out when 
their week’s up.” 

Mrs. Thurle vanished from the scene. 

“You see, gentlemen,” said Cronley, 
“T have good reason for the conclusion 


To be continued in next week’s issue of 
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to which I have come. Taken in cop: 
junction with what I learned at the Ej. 
lison Foundation, it is pretty convine. 
ing. The only point on which I am 
not clear is, why you should have come 
to me with your absurd story this morn. 
ing. If it was merely to revenge your. 
selves on Doctor Moule for his per- 
fectly justifiable refusal to be inter. 
viewed then you must still have been 
affected by your carousal. It is the 
only explanation of your conduct that I 
can find. Anyhow, you have good rea- 
son to be thankful that Moule is a mer- 
ciful man. And take this piece of ad- 
vice from me, gentlemen—stop drink- 
ing. 

With which parting shot, Cronley 
left us to our thoughts. 
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on Tuesday, December 23d. Do not forget that, as the magazine is 
published every week, you will not have long to wait for 
the next installment of this stirring serial. 


CONRAIL? 


DECOY SAFE FOOLS DETECTIVES 


HILE four detectives were standing guard over what they believed was a 

safe in a shoe store in Brooklyn, New York, one Sunday recently, daring 

yeggmen were blowing open the real safe in the cellar of the store and escaping 
with two thousand dollars. 

The object the detectives had been watching was nothing more than a packing 
case painted black, with the combination and hinges outlined in white paint. The 
real safe had been lowered through a hole in the floor by rope and tackle, and 
many pairs of rubbers from the store’s stock-had been used to deaden the sound 
of the explosion incidental to opening the strong box. 

In the meantime two detectives guarded the front of the store, and two the 
rear, watching the painted box planted by the yeggmen, who not only had made 
a hole through the floor of the shoe store, but also had cut through the wall of 
the apartment house adjoining the store. The janitor of the apartment house 
had discovered an opening six feet high and four feet wide in the side wall of 
the cellar, and had notified the police. The manager of the store had been called 
in, and after looking in the store window and seeing, apparently, the safe in 
position, had gone home again. Thinking that the burglars would arrive later to 
rob the safe, the detectives took up their posts outside the store and waited 
patiently. They had made their report next morning that nothing untoward had 
happened, before the fact was discovered that the clever scheme of the yeggmen 
had succeeded. 
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ANIEL DENNISON, known 
to the underworld and the po- 
lice of the entire continent as 

Gee “Bio Dan,’ sat on his iron 
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cot and peered curiously through the 
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intervening steel bars at the man in the 
adjoining cell. It was nearly nine 
g’clock, and in a litile while all but a 
few of the lights in the big cell house 
of Calloway prison would be turned off. 
From all sides came the hum of voices, 
the slow and regular footsteps of the 
prison guards, and now and then a 
laugh that sounded strained and ar- 
tificial, 

In a queer and unaccountable man- 
ner the man in the next celi had at- 
tracted Big Dan’s interest the moment 
their eyes met for the first time. Big 
Dan had thought that it was the physi- 
cal resemblance between them that ex- 
cited his curiosity, for Number 13,764 
possessed many of his neighbor’s out- 
ward characteristics. But little by 
little it began to dawn on Big Dan that 
it was something deeper and more 
subtle than a superficial similarity that 
prompted him, in his idle moment 
gaze furtive 
It was the 
morbid, cu 
a person wi 

Number 1. 
communicative 
conversation | 
had reached 


learned that his name was Luke Gor- 
ham, that he had at one time been an 
influential and powerful figure in politi- 
cal affairs, and that he was under sen- 
tence to die for the mur f a cron} 
with whom he had quarreled over a 
woman. The case had been 

hard and bitterly on both sides, and 
it was wunderstood that Gorham’s 
friends, in addition to spending a tidy 
fortune in his behalf, had exerted 
divers kinds of pressure on the jury 
and the prosecuting officials, but with- 
out avail. Finally the governor had 
been implored to grant a reprieve, but 
he had met all pleas with the stern 
declaration that Gorham’s guilt had 
been proven so clearly and flagrantly 
that executive clemency was out of the 
question, 

Big Dan, squinting narrowly at the 
other man, wondered what was going 
on behind his impassive face, as col 
and expressionless as hickory, 
as hard and passioniless as bits 
celain. It seemed t 

1urderer’s conscience 
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he grim and s1 
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chamber in which he would soon ex- 
piate his crime. 

He wagged his head perplexedly. 
Though himself a case-hardened law- 
breaker, with a long and variegated list 
of crimes to his record, no blood-guilt 
stained the name of Big Dan. Some 
instinct for which he could not account 
had always shrunk from even the 
thought of taking life, and he regarded 
with contempt and loathing those who 
killed wantonly or who lacked the nim- 
bleness of wit necessary to wriggle out 
of a tight corner without resorting to 
coarse and violent methods. 

Again his eyes sought Gorham’s 
woodeny face. Number 13,764 was 
smoking a cigarette with an air of su- 
preme indifference, as if troubled 
neither by remorse nor by the punish- 
ment that awaited him. In the man’s 
attitude, as he sat on his cot and peered 
unblinkingly into space, was something 
at once fascinating and repellent, some- 
thing that completely baffled Big Dan’s 
efforts at character analysis. 

Suddenly Gorham turned and looked 
squarely at his neighbor, and this time 
Big Dan imagined that a smile, faint, 
derisive, and gloating, was tugging at 
the corners of his mouth. He could 
not be certain of his impression, for an 
instant later the lights flickered out, 
leaving the cell house dark save for a 
few feebly glowing electric bulbs in the 
corridors. Wondering at the meaning 
of Gorham’s strange expression, he 
stretched out on the cot as if composing 
himself for sleep. 

But, as he stared up into the dusk 
and listened to the rhythmic foot beats 
of the guards, his mind was feverishly 
active. Big Dan, who had repeatedly 
boasted that no prison walls could hold 
him long, and whose sensational get- 
aways had won him nation-wide notori- 
ety and the undying enmity of numer- 
ous prison wardens, had now been an 
inmate of Calloway Penitentiary for 
nine months. When he entered the 
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prison, relying on his usual luck and 
keen wits to find a way out, he had cop. 

fidently expected to escape within a few 

weeks, but he had encountered unfore. 

seen obstacles, and for once his lucky 

star seemed to have deserted him. To 

be sure, he had already found a way 

of escape, but it was a slow and labori- 

ous one, and patience was not one of 

Big Dan’s virtues. 

Furthermore, a particularly pressing 
necessity made it desirable that he ac- 
complish his escape at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. His arrest and subse- 
quent conviction were the results of a 
combination of circumstances centering 
round a murder and robbery commit- 
ted in the home of a wealthy mine 
owner. Big Dan had been forced to 
own to the robbery, the circumstantial 
evidence being too sirong to permit him 
to enter a successful denial, but he had 
firmly declared himself innocent of the 
murder, and his lawyer had made a 
valiant effort to prove that the latter 
crime had been perpetrated by a 
prowler who had entered the house 
after Big Dan’s departure. The 
jurors, though seemingly morally cer- 
tain of his guilt, yet compelled to admit 
the existence of a reasonable doubt, had 
resorted to a compromise verdict under 
which Big Dan had been sentenced to 
a term of twenty years in the Calloway 
prison. 

Big Dan had no doubt of his ability 
to escape eventually, but the compro- 
mise rankled, and there was a sting in 
the realization that he was being re 
garded as a murderer who through a 
fortunate technicality had escaped pay- 
ing the supreme penalty. He had no 
intention of going through life with the 
stigma of murder attached to his name, 
but he could accomplish nothing toward 
an exoneration as long as he was within 
prison walls. Once he would 
make an effort to run down the perpe- 
trator of the murder. Hence his eager- 
ness to escape by a shorter and quicker 
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route than the slow and tedious one he 
had discovered a few days after his in- 
carceration. 

As he lay on his back in the narrow 
cell he went over every detail of the 
situation, his mind searching for a loop- 
hole or a weak spot that might make 
an early escape possible. He had ac- 
complished his former get-aways by 
seizing on some combination of circum- 
stances Or some unexpected turn of 
events, and by deft maneuvering using 
it to his advantage; but no such oppor- 
tunity had presented itself at Calloway. 

Presently his thoughts veered to the 
man in the next cell, wondering whether 
their marked physical resemblance was 
not a circumstance that he could use 
toward furthering a speedy escape. It 
was a rare coincidence, he reflected, that 
two men of close resemblance 
should have been put in adjoining cells, 
and he wondered if the accident could 
not be turned to his advantage. He 
considered the problem and 
gravely, but finally shook head, 
realizing that his mind was 
ing with its usual alertness. 

A hush had fallen over the cell house, 
broken only by the foot-falls of the 
guards and a _ discordant of 
snores. Lig Dan’s cell was the 
ground tier and next to the wall. 
Heavy and regular breathing testiiied 
that his neighbor was asleep, and he 
wondered how the man could slumber 
so soundly. 

A guard was passing. Big Dan, turn- 
ing his head a little and looking out, 
recognized his face, and knew that the 
night shift had duty. He 
vaited until the moved 
away, and then, 
not pass that way 
minutes, slid noiselessly from cot. 
A few moments late: ad lifted a 
flat stone from a c the 
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dug into the walls of the hole with his 
fingers in an attempt to widen it. 

He had been at Calloway prison only 
a few days when he discovered that 
one of the stones in the floor was suffi- 
ciently loose ‘so that a little prying, 
scratching, and pushing would dislodge 
it. beneath the.stone he had struck a 
layer of mortar, but this had become 
disintegrated, and in the course of a 
few weeks he had been able to penetrate 
it. Below the spread of mortar he had 
come upon a gravelly substance into 
which he could dig without great diffi- 
culty, cutting away as much of it each 
night as he could put in his pockets and 
dispose of when taken out in the yard 
the following day. By tunneling in a 
slanting direction he hoped eventually 
to clear a passage under the wall of 
the prison, and thus work his way to 
freedom. 

[t was a faint and elusive hope, for 
Big Dan had carefully estimated that, 
even if his efforts escaped detection, it 
would take him more than a year and 
a half to finish the task. He could ac- 
complish but little each night, for he 
was obliged to crawl out of the hole 
and put the stone back every time a 
guard was due to pass. Later, after 
the digging had proceeded so far that 
it would be impossible for him to re- 
turn to his cell between the sentry’s 
comings and goings, he would face an- 
other difficulty. He hoped to be able to 
solve it by fashioning a dummy out 


of his underclothing and placing it on 
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the cot. 
slender chance, but 


He was working on a very 
as yet nothing more 
and the 


for his 


promising had occurred to him, 
afforded outlet 


and kept his mind oc- 


tunneling an 


surplus energies 
cupied. 

Having trained himself to gauge time 
by a mental process, he got out of the 
hole, put the stone back in its place, and 
lay down on the cot just a few moments 
before the guard walked past his cell, 
pausing for a second to look in and 
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satisfy himself that nothing was amiss. 
The sentinel’s steps had barely died 
away down the corridor when Big Dan 
was at his task again, digging into the 
gritty substance with calloused finger 
tips and torn nails. This process was 
uSually repeated ten or twelve times in 
a night, after which he would have 
loosened all the dirt he could carry 
away the next morning. If questioned 
concerning the condition of his hands 
he would ascribe it to the rough work 
he was doing in the jute mill. 

He had descended into the hole for 
the seventh time on this particular 
night when he made an observation that 
caused his heart to pound with a quick- 
ened beat. At first he thought he had 
struck a layer of thinner and looser dirt, 
for its resistance to his labors was no- 
ticeably decreased. Then, without ap- 
parent effort, his hand pushed through 
the earthen wall, and he could barely 
repress an outcry of amazement and 
triumph as he discovered that beyond 
it was nothing but empty space. 

For an instant his mind reeled diz- 
zily; then he remembered that it was 
nearly time for the guard to pass his 
cell. He was eager to pursue his dis- 
covery, but he could not afford to take 
chances now, with success seemingly 
so close at hand. Tingling with a sen- 
sation he had not experienced in many 
months, he scampered out of the little 
cave, replaced the flat stone, and was 
soon simulating the deep and steady 
breathing of profound sleep. 

The guard was approaching with a 
slow and heavy step; and of a sudden 
it occurred to Big Dan that thus far 
he had been surprisingly lucky. Even 
a cursory examination of his cell would 
have quickly revealed the loose stone 
and the excavation beneath it, and it 
was rather strange that he had been 
able to carry on the work undetected 
for so long. Hope and_ suspense 
caused his heart to pound fiercely. 

Closer and closer came the ponderous 
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foosteps. Luck had been with him for 
so long that Big Dan feared it might 
desert him at this crucial moment, If 
it did not, he might in a short while 
be outside of the gray, grim prison 
walls, free to go where he chose. There 
was something maddening and exhila- 
rating in the thought. His first step 
after making good his escape would be 
to find Nora Mason, the girl who had 
stood by him unfalteringly and devot- 
edly through all the ups and downs of 
his tempestuous career, and whom the 
underworld, respecting a love and a 
loyalty which it but dimly understood, 
had nicknamed “Big Dan’s girl.” 

As he lay on the cot in a torment 
of uncertainty he wondered what had 
become of her. Save for a few mes- 
sages which had reached him during 
the first weeks of his imprisonment he 
had received no word from her; he sus- 
pected that the prison officials, know- 
ing that most of Big Dan’s sensational 
escapes could not have been accom- 
plished without Nora Mason’s assist- 
ance had intercepted her letters and 
blocked the usual underground chan- 
nels of communication. He tried to 
dismiss the thought that she might be 
ill or in difficulties. 

The guard passed without even a 
glance into his cell, and Big Dan drew 
a long breath of relief. It required only 
a few moments to lift the stone, slip 
into the excavation, and job the slab 
back into place over his head, thus 
making it likely that the guards upon 
finding his cell empty would waste one 
or two precious minutes trying to de 
termine what route he had taken. 

Crawling forward on hands and 
knees, he found the point where his 
hand had pushed through the dirt wall. 
He shoved his elbow against it, and the 
obstruction crumbled, opening an aper- 
ture just wide enough to permit him 
to squeeze through. Gaining the other 
side, he found himself in a narrow 
passage which extended backward and 
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forward in a slightly slanting course. 
At first he was at a loss to account 
for the existence of such a passage, but 
gradually it dawned on him that it had 
probably been tunneled, perhaps many 
years ago, by some escaping convict 
who had perished in the effort, and 
whose operations had never been dis- 
covered to their full extent. 

Sweating, panting, and gasping for 
breath, he wriggled forward through 
the narrow bere, a wild desire for free- 
dom imparting fresh strength to his 
straining muscles. Inch by inch his 
big, ravwboned form, shoving, writhing, 
end of 
Was 


and twisting, approached the 
the narrow passage. He knew it 
time for the guard to pass his cell 
again, but it would be folly to turn 
back now, and it was possible that the 
fellow would pass without looking in, 
as he had done on the previous occa- 
sion. 

Presently his head struck a hard ob- 
struction, and he knew he had reached 
the end of the tunnel. The obstacle 
that confronted him was the outer wall 
of the cell house, but he noticed with 
elation that one oi the big stones wa: 
loose. Evidently the excavator had 
covered his tracks well in order to 
throw off pursuit, having taken the pre- 
caution of replacing the stone after 


1 


crawling through. 

Big Dan dug the tips of his 
through the soft soil and braced him- 
self against the firmer dirt underneath ; 
then he shoved against the stone with 
all his strength. It budged slowly, a 
little at a time, and after fifteen min- 
utes of patient struggle a rush of cool, 
fresh air swept his perspiring forehead. 
He lay still for several moments, re- 
covering his breath and peering out 
over the open space lying between the 
cell house and the high wall surround- 
ing the penitentiary buildings. It was 
brilliantly illuminated by gas light, and 
to cross it would involve untold dan- 
gers, 
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As he nestled against the shrubbery 
that fringed the wall Big Dan saw a 
sentinel, with shotgun on his shoulder, 
march to and iro on top of the high 
wall beyond the clearing. A little to 
the left was another, and, in the op- 
posite direction, a third. All his physi- 
cal agility and mental nimbleness would 
be required if he was to cross the clear- 
ing safely and negotiate the wall with- 
out becoming a target for the sentinels’ 
shots. 

One thing was in his favor. His ab- 
sence had not yet been noticed, for the 
clamorous sirens that signal the escape 
of a prisoner had not sounded; hence 
he stood a chance of taking at least one 
of the men on the wall by surprise. 
He wriggled forward warily, seeking 
the slender shadows projected by the 
light posts, and wondering whether he 
could not dispatch one of the sentinels 
with a well-aimed rock. Then, before 
his companions had noticed what was 
happening, he might make a running 
wall and disappear in 
that dotted 


jump over the 
the shadows of the 
the ground outside. 

At length he reached the nearest light 
post, and, crouching in its shadow, 
looked about him for a rock of suitable 
size. There was one only a few feet 
away, and with a cautious movement 
he stretched himself sideways and 
reached out an arm for it. 

In the same instant a shadow darted 
out from the other side of the post, 
and a swift, crunching blow descended 
on Big Dan’s head. 


trees 


Il. 


Caspar Stark, warden of Calloway 
Penitentiary, sat at a massive desk in 
his private office and reflectively chewed 
the end of a lead pencil. He was a 
short, tubby man with a puffy and 
slightly reddish face, an undersized 
nose, a stringy mustache, and shifty 


and uneasy eyes. An _ occasional 
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fidgety movement, together with the 
dental chastisement inflicted on the 
pencil, testified that his nerves were on 
edge. 

The door opened and in walked a 
lean, dark man with a close-cropped, 
black beard and a flinty look in his eyes 
that belied the affable smile on his lips. 
He was Doctor Fenton, the prison phy- 
sician, and his arrival seemed to exert 
an electrifying effect on the warden. 
He sat erect in the swivel chair. 

“How is the patient?” he 
eagerly. 

Doctor Fenton seated himself and 
lighted a long, thin cigar. “Excellent,” 
he declared. “The patient is doing as 
well as may be expected after the rough 
treatment your man gave him last night. 
Just now he is under the influence of 
opiates, and will probably remain in 
that condition for some time.” The 
doctor chuckled pleasantly. “Every- 
thing seems to have come off according 
to schedule.” 

“Just about.” ‘Warden Stark permit- 
ted himself a faint smile. “Big Dan 
isn’t as smart as he’s been given credit 
for being—not by a jugful! Evidently 
he didn’t suspect a thing, but walked 
straight into the trap. It seems he 
never guessed that that passage was dug 
for his special benefit and. that we 
wanted him to escape—as far as the 
lamp post in the yard, anyhow.” 

Doctor Fenton seemed highly 
amused. “What about the guards? 
They don’t suspect anything, I hope?” 

“No, the guards are all right. Ex- 
cept the three who are in the know, they 
all think Big Dan made an honest-to- 
goodness get-away. “That was what 
they expected him to do, anyhow, for 
they’d heard of his fancy performances 
in the past, and they were betting at 
high odds among one another that he 
wouldn’t stay put very long. The sirens 
kept screaming for two hours last night 
after the guard in the corridor discov- 
ered that the cell was empty, and’— 
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here the warden lifted his eyebrows 
with a cunning air—‘to-day there’s 4 
man-hunt going on all over this par 
of the State. I’ve offered a reward of 
one thousand for information ledding 
to Big Dan’s capture.” 

Doctor Fenton stroked his beard and 
chuckled. “Some fellow could eam 
that reward pretty easily if he would 
take the trouble to look in the room 
back of my office. Ha, ha! I see the 
newspapers are throwing a fit this 
morning. The Morning Light has a 
diagram showing just how Big Dan did 
it. The only thing that puzzles the 
newspaper boys is how he got over the 
outer wall without being seen by the 
guards, but they argue that anything in 
the jail-breaking line is possible for Big 
Dan. The Dispatch has an editorial 
giving you merry blazes and calling for 
an investigation of the State prison 
system.” 

Warden Stark winced. “This thing 
is putting me in a bad position,” he 
mumbled plaintively. 

“Sure enough, but hasn’t Big Dan 
put nearly every prison official in the 
country in the same kind of position? 
The man has proved that the prison that 
can hold him for long hasn’t been built 
yet. Besides, isn’t it better to let people 
believe that Big Dan has given you 
the slip than to have it come out that 
you and your friends have been graft- 
ing in prison contracts?” 

“Not so loud!” Stark looked about 
him nervously, as if fearing that the 
walls had ears. “Of course, I know 
the thing we are doing is the lesser 
evil of the two, but it’s a pretty raw 
deal just the same. My conscience— 

“Your conscience! This is rich, 
Stark!” The physician laughed heart- 
ily. “How many thousands have you 
made in crooked prison labor contracts 
in the last three years? Didn't you keep 
in strait-jacket till he 
make out 4 
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certificate showing angina pectoris as 
the cause of death? Didn’t you accept 
five thousand last month for recom- 
mending Lefty Hink for pardon? 
Didn’t you——” 

Stark picked up the lead pencil and 
chewed it energetically. “No use going 
into that,” he broke in nervously. “Be- 
sides, you needn’t talk. You're in just 
as deep as | am. What worries me isn’t 
the moral issue involved, but the risks. 
We're taking terribly long chances.” 

Doctor Fenton looked hard at the 


warden, the genial smile fading from 
“Tf there’s any yellow in 


his face. 
you, Stark, it would be a good idea not 
to show it just now. This is no time for 
squeamishness. Listen. Among Luke 
Gorham’s friends are some of the most 
influential politicians in the State, and 
they are prepared to go the limit for 
him. If Gorham goes to the chair they 
will let loose enough scandal to put 
you and me and the entire crowd behind 
iron bars. They have the goods on us, 
and we have to dance to their music. 
Self-preservation is the first law of na- 
ture.” 

“Right you 
warden, trying to 
“But——” 

“Wait a minute,” 
physician. “Let’s look at the moral 
side of the thing. Big Dan was let off 
with a twenty-year sentence, thanks to 
a technicality and a chicken-hearted 
jury; but everybody knows he commit- 
ted murder in cold blood. Isn’t that 
right ?” 

“Ye-es,” assented Stark, a little un- 
certainly, pawing the edge of the desk. 
“I'm almost sure he did.” 

“There’s no doubt about it. In ad- 
dition to that he has a record of crimes 
as long as from here to the north pole. 
The man is slippery as an eel, and he’s 
been cheating justice all his life; it’s 
about time for a reckoning. Some- 
times you have to juggle the scales of 


the 


courage. 
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justice a bit in order to balance them. 
Morally, if not legally, he deserves to 
go to the chair. If we send him there, 
we will be doing society a service, to 
say nothing of saving our own precious 
hides.” 

Fenton peered sharply at the warden, 
as if challenging him to refute the as- 
sertion. 

“True enough as far as it goes,” 
agreed Stark dubiously. ‘The scales 
of justice need a little juggling, all 
right. Let me see. Gorham’s execu- 
tion is set for the twenty-sixth of next 
month. Some time between now and 
that date we permit him to escape and 
disappear.” 

“He'll drop out of life, to all prac- 
tical purposes. All his worldly goods 
have been converted into cash, and he 
will beat it for South America as soon 
as he is let out. His friends have made 
all arrangements. As as Gor- 
ham is on his way, we put Big Dan in 
his cell, and from that moment on Big 
Dan will be Luke Gorham. The real 
Big Dan is, of course, supposed to be 
at large, and I will keep him under 
cover until we are ready to make the 
transfer. The exchange can be ar- 
ranged through the guards who are in 
our confidence, and the fact that there’s 
a resemblance between Gorham and 
Dan will help a lot. Besides, I think 
[ can enhance that resemblance mate- 
rially in the next three or four weeks. 
Modern surgery is a marvelous thing.” 


soon 


Stark bit into the pencil again. “Look 
here, though. Big Dan will raise a 
rumpus as soon as he gets wise to the 
scheme. He'll be shouting at the top 
of his voice that he is not Gorham, but 
Big Dan, and that we are trying to 
railroad him to the chair.” 

“Let him,” said Fenton calmly. “I 
thought all that ettled. To-day 
Gorham will start .elling everybody 
within earshot that his name is Big 
that terrible mistake has 


vas 


Dan, some 
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been made, and all that sort of fool 
thing. I’ve got him thoroughly drilled. 
He will keep up the racket for several 
days. The guards will laugh at him, 
of course, and the other prisoners will 
think there’s a screw loose in his head. 
I will be called to look him over, and 
I will find that he is suffering from 
some form of mental aberration quite 
common among men who are awaiting 
execution. You will be notified of Gor- 
ham’s peculiar behavior, whereupon 
“you will announce to the newspaper 
boys that Gorham’s mind has collapsed 
under the strain, and invite them to 
satisfy themselves that he is laboring 
under a delusion, and that everything 
is on the square. Next morning you 
will see columns in the papers telling 
of the queer hallucination that has 
seized Number 13,764.” 

“You're a wonder, Fenton,” mum- 
bled the warden. 

“Well, they say necessity is the 
mother of invention. The articles in 
the papers will include an interview 
with myself, explaining that Gorham’s 
condition is neither unusual nor serious. 
Then, when Big Dan starts the same 
sort of racket, nobody will pay any at- 
tention to him. It will merely be re- 
garded as another hysterical outburst. 
that an occa- 
interferes with his 
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sional sedative 
shouting apparatus.” 
Stark scratched the 

his jaw and pondered heavily. “i don’t 
see that there’s much chance for a slip- 
up,” he declared at length. “The three 
guards I have 
ridor outside 
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out the chaplain, 


I am not quite sure ¢ 
though.” 

“He’s been wanting a vacation for a 
long time,’ suggested Fenton readily. 
“Let him take one, and put that old 


assistant of his in his place. The old 
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boy is partly blind and nearly deaf, and 
therefore perfectly safe.” 

Warden Stark nodded approvingly, 
“It sounds all right when you put it 
that way. The execution will be a 
ticklish proposition, however.” 

“Not at all. The medical witnesses, 
of whom {I will be one, have never seen 
either Gorham or Big Dan, and besides, 
their sole duty consists of attesting to 
the death. The other witnesses, whom 
you select yourself, will have heard 
and read of Gorham’s hallucination, 
and will think nothing of it if Big Dan 
should shoot off his mouth at the fast, 
All the executioner has to do is to turn 
on the current; anyhow, he wouldn't 
know either Dan or Gorham from 
Adam. After it’s all over the body 
will be turned over to Gorham’s friends, 
and you can depend on them not to 
let the cat out of the bag.” 

The warden leaned back in the chair 
and were going 
over all the details of the plan. “It 
seems safe enough,” he asserted at last, 
“but it’s a bit rough. I don’t feel 
quite right about it.” 

The physician sneered. 
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murder. We're 
the chair, who, in the eyes of the law, 
is innocent as far as the 
concerned. [I dou’t like it 
A. thin, icy | 
cian’s 


murder 1s 
all.” 
-d the physi 


an ugly glit- 


“1 
sme cui 
i and ] ‘ 
lips, and there Was 


ter in his eyes. ‘Perhaps you prefer 
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the alternative. Gorham’s friends have 
our records in black and white in a 
safe-deposit vault, and they will be 
given to the newspapers the day Gor- 
ham goes to the chair. They have told 
me that’s absolutely final. And don’t 
forget that the crooked prison labor 
contracts aren’t the only things they 
have on you and me. There’s the case 
of Omaha Joe, and some people are 
rather suspicious about it. It is not yet 
too late to exhume the body and ascer- 
tain the cause of death. In view of the 
fact that there is a State law forbidding 
mistreatment of prisoners, to let a man 
die in a strait-jacket comes very close 
to being plain murder.” 

The warden uttered a little groan, 
and his eyes registered intense fear. 

“You see, Stark,” pursued Fenton 
coldly, “Gorham’s friends have enough 
on you to send you up for about twenty 
years, in addition to accomplishing 
your own and your family’s complete 
ruin; and if you think they are bluffing 
you are making the saddest mistake of 
your life. You can escape it all, and 
win the friendship of some of the big- 
gest and most influential politicians in 
the State, by letting a man die who 
ought to die any What’s your 
choice ?” 

Stark seemed deeply impressed. “T’ll 
do it,” he declared. “I don’t like the 
looks of things exactly, but I am going 
to see it through. If Big Dan 
What’s that?” he exclaimed as a series 
of hoarse strident shouts was heard in 
the distance. 

Doctor Fenton grinned. “That,” he 
said, “is Luke Gorham’s hallucination. 
Some lung power—eh, Stark?” 


way. 


III. 


Nora Mason’s keen gray eyes con- 
templated the headlines on the first page 
of the evening paper, only slightly dif- 
ferent from the glaringly black ones 
that had appeared in the morning edi- 
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tions. She knitted her brows as she 
read: 


BIG DAN STILL AT LARGE. 


Notorious Criminal and Famous Jail- 
Breaker Eludes State - Wide Search. 
Warden Stark Offers Reward for His 
Apprehension. Officials Unable to Ex- 
plain How Convict Scaled Outer Wall 
Without Being Noticed by Sentinels. 


A puzzled look in her eyes, the girl 
let the newspaper fall to her lap. Her 
features were wan and slightly hard- 
ened, withered joys and 
fading loveliness, and there was a flush 
in the pallid and somewhat sunken 
cheeks that betrayed an _ emotional 
tempest within her. She raised her 
eyes and regarded the man sitting at the 
other side of the table craftily. 

“T don’t understand it,” she declared. 

Jim Hastings drained his glass and 
rolled a cig was a small, 
wiry, hard-featured person. He was a 
friend of Big Dan, and Nora had sum- 
moned him to Calloway City weeks ago 
to help with her plans for the convict’s 
escape. bd had held many confer- 
ences hen, but the net results of 
their eferte had been almost nil. Cal- 
loway Penitentiary was a modern 
institution, yet Big Dan’s girl had met 
with obs — that she had never en- 
countered elsewhere 

“Ac ordi to the papers,” she went 
on, “Dan been out for about 
eighteen hours. It’s queer we haven't 
heard from him. It seems he would 
have got in touch with us somehow by 
this time. You don’t suppose anything 
has happened to him, Jim!” 

Her voice throbbed as she spoke, and 
the gray eyes held a lurking look of 
fear. The man gave her a puzzled 
glance. He had never been quite able 
to understand the girl’s blind and un- 
faltering devotion to Big Dan, but he 
sensed dimly that it was sanctifying 
an existence that in other respects was 
wretched and sordid enough, 

“No, I guess not. Big Dan is able 


sugge sting 


yarette. He 


ince 


not 


has 
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to take care of himself.” He spoke 
almost gruffly, but mentioned Big Dan’s 
name in tones of instinctive respect. 
“If he’s made his get-away he’s prob- 
ably laying low somewhere till it’s safe 
for him to stir.” 

The girl fixed him with a shrewd 
glance. “Jf he has made his get- 
away?” she echoed tensely. “Do you 
think there’s any doubt about that?” 

Jim Hastings smoked in silence for 
several moments before he replied. He 
jerked a thumb in the direction of the 
paper. “There’s something mighty 
queer about the last part of that head- 
line, where the officials say they can’t 
dope out how Dan managed to scale 
the wall. I can’t dope it out, either. 
I’ve sized up that wall several times. 
Big Dan is a high jumper, all right, but 
he couldn’t have got across that wall 
unless he’d had a ladder handy, and it 
isn’t likely the guards would stand 
around and look on while he braced a 
ladder against the wall and climbed 
over. It’s all right for the newspaper 
guys to say that Big Dan can do any- 
thing, but I guess you and me know 
that he’s got his limits, the same as’ the 
rest of us.” 

The girl regarded him steadily, mean- 
while plucking absently at a tuck in 
her blue serge dress. Something stirred 
in the depths of her eyes, but for a 
said nothing. 
she demanded 


long time she 

“What do you mean?” 
at length. 

Jim chuckled bitterly. “Most wardens 
are on the square, but I’ve heard 
tell that this joint is run by the crook- 
edest bunch that ever ran a prison out- 
fit. I guess you know what I mean, all 
right, Nora. You’re a wise moll.” 

The girl’s eyes opened a little wider. 
“You mean you think Dan never got 
across that wall?” 

“Something like that.” 

But I don’t see why—— 

dope it out, either, but it 
though some 


” 


“I can’t 


looks to me as crooked 
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work was going on.” He paused and_ 
regarded the girl queerly. “Wee 
learned few things about the lay of 
the outfit, even if we haven’t made 
nuch progress. We've found out, fr 
instance, that the man in the cell next 
to Big Dan’s is a guy named Gorham 
who used to be a high muckamuck in 
politics. We've learned, too, that he’s 
shaped something like Big Dan, and 
for a while we thought we could work 
that up into a scheme for getting Dan 
out. Get me?” 

Nora nodded thoughtfully. “You 
think somebody has beat us to it,” she 
murmured. 

“Well, that’s as good a guess as any.” 

They exchanged looks of understand- 
ing, then the man’s glance fell. He slid 
his glass over the sloppy table, tracing 
uncouth figures on the damp surface, 

“Gorham is in for murder, isn’t he?” 
asked the girl abrupfly. 

“Yep. He killed a friend of his in 
a row over a dame, and will go to the 
chair the twenty-sixth of next month, 
They say he loves the ladies.” 

Nora’s eyes narrowed, then 
scraping the ti 
dirty floor. 
hat as if 
announced, “I’m 
to doll up like a queen, take a 
xi over to the penitentiary, and ask 
to see Gorham. After giving me the 
once-over, they'll think I’m one of 
Gorhain’s flame 5 coming to bid him a 
fond farewell. 

Jim Hastings looked up, admiration 
in his small, shrewd eyes. Then he 
rose and drew his soft hat down over 
his forehead. 

.’ he muttered, 
Big Dan, and had a girl like 


she fell 
of her 
Finally 


to £0. 


silent again, 


shoe against the 
she adjusted her 
“To-morrow,” she 


a 
going 
ta 


“T wisht I was 
you!” 


Gosh 


IV. 
\ lady to see you, sir.” 
“A lady?” Warden Stark twirled 
his thin mustache and peered perplex- 
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edly at his clerk. “What does she 


?”? 
want ; 
“She insists on stating her business 
to you personally, sir. She says her 
name is Dora Dane, and she is a—a 
pippin, sir.” 
The warden hesitated only a moment 
“Show her in,” he directed. 
RT as f. P os : 
Nora Mason tripped 
into the office, but it different 
Nora from the one who had conversed 
with Jim Hastings the previous eve- 
arrayed in gaudy and 


longer. 
A moment later 


Was a 


ning. She was 
softly clinging garments, an extremely 
i her head, her 
cheeks were a red, and her eyes 
sparkled vivaciously as the result of 
a judicious administration of _ bella- 
donna. The warden gazed approvingly 
as he motioned her to a chair. 

“What can I do for you, Miss Dane?” 
he inquired in honeyed accents. 

Nora him an ingratiating 
smile. Jt was her first meeting with 
the warden, for her several futile at- 


with Big 


adorned 


modish hat 


rosy 


flashed 


tempts to obtain an inerview 
farther than 
outer office. 
not likely 


1 


Dan had never taken her 
the clerk’s desk in the 
Besides, she reflected, it was 
she would be recognized in her present 
get-up. 

“T want to see Mr. she 
announced, looking the warden straight 
in the eyes. It was because she wanted 
to note the effect of her request that 
she had insisted upon presenting it to 
Stark directly. If the warden should 
seem startled or confused, and if he 
should refuse to grant her request, then 
a hazy suspicion in her mind would be 
substantiated. 

The effect was not altogether what 
she had anticipated. For an instant the 
warden’s shifty eyes opened into a stare 
in which she detected a gleam of vague 
alarm, but he quickly regained his com- 
posure. 

“Friend of his?” he asked affably. 

Nora’s face saddened. “The poor 
man is one of the best friends I ever 


Gorham,” 
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had,” she declared sobbingly. “I think 
it’s dreadful that they’re going to send 
him to the chair.” 

The warden eyed her shrewdly. If 
she was really a friend of Gorham, 
then he had nothing but respect for 
Gorham ’s taste in femininity. If she 
was playing a role, she was doing it 
very well. In either case he had noth- 
ing to fear, for Dan, was safely 
hidden in the rear of Doctor Fenton’s 
office, and Gorham could be depended 


| io 
big 


upon to act up to the occasion. 

“It’s a bit irregular,” he declared 
genially, “but you may.see Mr. Gorham. 
I believe in bei i 
this kind. I fear, however, 
Gorham won't recognize you 
not—not quite well.’ 
button on his desk. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, 
in her 
worrying 
dreadful! 
letting me see him, Mr. Stark. 

The 


astute grin as a guard led 


a note of alarn 
| been 


voice. “I suppose he’s 
himself sick, 


Thank 


It’s—it’s 


you so 


much for 


warden’s face creased into an 
the woman 
away. Nora, on her part, was some- 
what puzzled by 
assent, which she could 

with the suspicion that had taken root 
in her mind. 
lem as 
down a long lane between cells. 
oo 
i 


the warden’s ready 
not reconcile 
Cha lered the a 
one pondered the prop 


walked beside the guard 


7 
slice 
Stop- 
ping in front of one of the 
through the bars and beheld a tall, 
muscular man with rumpled black hair 
and wildly staring eyes. 

She knew 


was not Big Dan. 


im, she looked 


at a glance that the man 


Chere was a resem- 


{ ] ] + - 
30 superhictal that het eyes 


blance, but 


penetrated it at once. For a bare instant 
the man l 


regarded her a coolly 
speculative gaze, then 


eyes froze 
into a vacant stare. 

“Mr. Gorham?” she began, a little 
tremulously. 

The man crossed the floor of the 
cell and rattled the iron “Tm 
not Gorham!” he cried hoarsely. “Why 


bars. 
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does everybody call me Gorham? It’s 
a plant of some kind. I’m Big Dan. 
Can’t you see I’m Big Dan? What do 
you want, anyhow?” 

The girl regarded him in amazement. 

“This is the second day he’s been like 
this,” explained the guard. “It came 
on him of a sudden yesterday.” 

Nora turned aside so that only the 
guard could hear her talk. “Oh,” she 
said, showing. signs of great alarm, 
“this is frightful! He doesn’t seem to 
know me. I can’t stand it. I must go 
before I lose my grip on myself, It’s 
terrible.” 


There was a jumble of bafiling ques- 
tions in the girl’s mind as she left the 
penitentiary. Despite the readiness 
with which the warden had given her 
permission to see the prisoner, she 
had thought it possible that she would 
find Big Dan in Gorham’s cell. The 
suspicion had been intuitive rather than 
a result of reasoning, and a glance at 
the prisoner’s face had shown her that 
she was wrong. She would have 
known Big Dan’s eyes out of ten mil- 
lion, and she was sure that the flaming 
orbs that had stared out at her between 
the iron bars were not his. What could 
it mean? Why had Gorham insisted 
that he was Big Dan? [Where was Big 
Dan? 

She found Jim Hastings in their ren- 
dezvous, and he listened gravely and in 
silence while she related her experience. 
When she had finished he rolled a cig- 
arette and took several puffs. 

“Queer,” he muttered. “I thought 
there was just a chance that our hunch 
might be right.” 

“I’m not yet sure that it isn’t. If 
Big Dan had got away we would have 
heard from him by this time. I know 
the warden is up to some kind of devil- 
try, for he gave a jump the moment 
I mentioned Gorham’s name, though he 
pulled himself together pretty quick. 
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Say, why do you suppose Gorham jg 
telling everybody that he’s Big Dan?” 

“Because he’s gone nutty, I guess, 
I’d go that way, too, if I was headed 
for the electric chair.” 

“Maybe, but I’ve got another guess,” 

Jim’s small, flinty eyes studied her 
narrowly. “Let’s hear.” 

Nora thought for a moment. “Gor- 
ham is doing the very thing that Dan 
would be doing if he was in the same 
fix, and expected that somebody would 
be forced to swap places with him.” 

Jim appeared to consider the state- 
ment carefully, then a faint smile 
parted his lips. “You’re all there on 
the brain work, Nora. You're some 
little and I don’t know but 
what you’re dead right. If the warden 
means to put Big Dan in Gorham’s 
place he'll wait till two or three days 
before the execution. That'll cut outa 
jot of the risk. Then he'll spirit Gor- 
ham away and march Dan to the chair, 
and after the way Gorham has been 
shooting off his mouth nobody will be- 
lieve Dan when he tells them they’re 
making a mistake. It’s about as clever 
and devilish a plot as | ever bucked up 
against.” 

A pallid glint of white gleamed 
through the rouge on the girl’s face. 
“Tf that’s their scheme we'll have to 
get busy, Jim,” she declared tensely. 
“We can’t waste any more time trying 
to get Dan out or finding the man who 
did the murder. What we’ve got to 
do now is to queer the warden’s game.” 
“Ri “But how?” 


guesser, 


”* muttered Jim. 

‘e’ll start by notifying the police, 
he district attorney, or somebody.” 
Jim laughed bitterly. “You don't 
suppose they’d believe a story like that, 
Why, the 
would laugh us out of their of- 
Anyhow, we can’t prove any- 
Dan is supposed to have made 


coming from you or me? 
boobs 
fices, 
| Y 
thing. 
his get-away, and if anybody takes a 


notion to look into Gorham’s cell he'll 
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find nobody there but Gorham himself, 
crazy as a loon.” 

“You're right, Jim,” mumbled the 
girl. “We've got to try something else. 
I wonder——” 

She leaned back in the chair, her 
narrowing eyes tracing a crack in the 
floor. Minutes passed in silence, while 
Jim peered despondently at his empty 
glass. Suddenly the girl’s face bright- 
ened. 

“I’ve got it!” she exclaimed. 


V. 

It was the most sumptuous supper 
that Big Dan had ever tasted within 
prison walls, but he nibbled without 
relish at the steaming and fragrant 
dishes, wondering at the solemn look in 
the man’s face as he brought him the 
tray. From time to time he stroked 
his forehead and looked about him be- 
wilderedly, with the dazed expression 
of one who suddenly finds himself in 
unfamiliar surroundings. 

He was dimly conscious of a lapse 
of time, and he had a dull and uncertain 
notion that week 
last meal in 
ollection of a dark and 
and of a black-bearded, fiinty-e} 
who had ministered to him, but it 
all vague and blurred, 
duced dream. There was a far-away 
remembrance that his hands and feet 
had been manacled during his sojourn 
in that dark and narrow room, that 
he had spent most of his time there in 
profound sl and that he had 
wakened only when his meals were 
brought him. 

The strong coffee cleared his brain a 
little. 
an odd sensation that the cell was not 
his own, but at first he could not ac- 
count for the impression, 
ing upward to the small window high 
above his head, he under He had 
looked at his window often, especially 


s had passed since his 


a cell. He had a hazy rec- 


narrow room 


Was 


like a drug-in- 


Imber, 


Again looking about him, he had 


i : 1 va 
{hen, gianc- 


tood. 
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at night, when it had afforded him a 
glimpse of the stars; and he remem- 
bered distinctly that there had been 
only four bars in the grating. Now 
there were five. He pondered over the 
meaning of the extra one. 

Then he glanced at the vacant cell to 
his left, and as he did so he experienced 
a vague sense of familiarity. His eyes 
moved upward, and now he saw that 
there were four bars before the win- 
dow, and there were other minor de- 
tails that awakened slumbering mem- 
ories in his mind. He drank a little 
more of the coffee, and suddenly he 
remembered the strange, silent man 
who had occupied the cell next to his 
His name was Gorham, he re- 
called, and he was a murderer. He 
remembered that he had often won- 
dered at the man’s icy composure and 
the sullen indifference with which he 
faced his doom. He looked to the 
right, and again a dazed expression 
crept into his face. 

He was certain the murderer had 
occupied the cell to his right, and he 
remembered that the man’s resemblance 
to himself had once suggested a hazy 
way of escape to his mind. Now he 
rubbed his eyes as if not quite certain 
that he was awake. The weazened little 
man who sat huddled on the cot in the 
next cell was not Gorham. 

They must have given him a new 
cell after removing him from the dark 
and narrow room, was his reflection. 
Gradually it came to him that the cell 
he now occupied must be the one in 
the murderer had been. Then 
» Gorham? A 
Big Dan’s spine 
It must be 


own. 


ee 
which 
what had happened t 
little shiver ran down 
1 
as he guessed the answer. 
that the twenty-sixth had passed, and 
that the murderer had already made the 


journey down the dim 
leading to the death chamber. Big Dan 
wondered whether he had met death 
bravely and maintained his sullen indif- 


long, corridor 


ference to the last. 
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Suddenly he looked up, and his eyes 
met those of the man in the cell to his 
right. Their glances locked, and, 
though he could not analyze the sensa- 
tion, Big Dan was conscious of a numb- 
ing horror. He tried to interpret the 
odd, shivery expression that lurked 
deep in the man’s eyes, and he felt a 
little chill as understanding came to 
him. 

The weazened little man was fixing 
him with the same awed and weirdly 
fascinated expression with which Big 
Dan himself had been wont to look at 
Gorham. 

Confused and shaken, he took a little 
more of the strong coffee, averting his 
face to escape the look of dumb and 
horrified commiseration in the other 
man’s eyes. Presently he became aware 
that his neighbor had risen and crossed 
over to the bars separating the two 
cells. 

“Cheer up, pal,’ he was 
“You ain’t the first one that’s 
go through with it.” 

Big Dan regarded him dully. 
do you mean?” 

A look of sympathy mingled with the 
awe and solemnity in the other’s face. 
“To-morrow’s the day, know. 
You've only got a few hours left. They 
always take ’em out before daybreak. 
They’ve had four executions since | 
came here.” 

Dumfounded, Big. Dan blinked his 
eyes, then placed a hand on one of the 
bars to steady himself. “I don’t get 
you,” he muttered. 

The other shook his head perplex- 
edly. “I never seen anybody take it 
the way you do,” he observed. “It’s 
been preyin’ on your mind a lot, I gues 
You've changed so I can hardly recker- 
nize you, and a lot of the change has 
come over you since yestiday. Brace, 


saying. 
had to 


“What 


you 


up, Gorham.” 

“Yesterday?” echoed Big Dan. “I 
wasn’t here yesterday, and my name 
isn’t Gorham,” 
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His neighbor shrugged. “Yes, ] 
know you've been pullin’ that stuff q 
long time, but it ain’t goin’ to do you 
any good. You've been tellin’ ’en 
you're Big Dan, but it won't work 
Didn’t the newspaper fellers look you 
over a coupla weeks ago and write long 
pieces in the papers about you, and 
didn’t the district attorney have a man 
here sizin’ you up? Chuck it, Gorham! 
The 

Big Dan’s bewildered gaze fixed him 
for a moment longer, then he walked 
away and dropped down on the cot, 
a jtmble of ques- 


stall’s no good.” 


His mind ached with 
tions and perplexities, and through it 
all ran a for which 
he could not Presently his 
glance wandered downward, taking in 
the | 


strain of horror 


account. 


details of the dark, coarse, and 
unfamiliar 
Absently running his 
trouser legs, he encountered a long slit, 
With a start he stared down at the 
narrow rift, a faint glimmer of under- 


Ms mind. 


he was wearing, 


fingers down his 


garments 


] 
1 
I 


standing dawning in 
He took his throbbing head between 
his hands, and shiver ran 
happened to 

glimpse his reflection in one of the 
metal in which his food had 
been brought, and his own appearance 
face, and yet 
His complex- 
hair seemed 
his nose was 


again a 
through his body. He 
dishes 
startled him. It was his 
there was a difference. 

color of his 
changed, and the slant of 
fot quite the same as before. He could 
not tand a vision of 
Gorham’s sullen features sprang up be 


ion and the 


under why, but 
fore his eyes. 

Again a cold shook his 
Running his through 
encountered a bald spot on 
There was one 


shudder 


frame. Angers 
his hair, he 
the side of his head. 
just like it on the other side, and a 
third and a fourth on top and in the 
back. For several moments, while a 
hideous realization took shape in his 
tortured mind, he sat numb and rigid. 

Then a muffled cry broke from his 
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“lips. He understood the meaning of 
the bald patches on his head and the 
slit in his trouser legs. Visions of the 
electrodes and the other grewsome im- 
plements of execution came to him with 
a stunning vividness. A guard was 
passing, a philosophical grin on his lips. 
Big Dan sprang up and demanded to 
see the warden. 

The guard regarded him indiffer- 
ently. “Take it easy,’ he admonished. 
“In a few hours your troubles will be 

I don’t think the warden will 
You’ve pestered 


over. 
have time to see you. 
him enough already.” 

He walked away, and the prisoner 
sank down on the cot. The harrowing 
suspicion in his mind was growing 
clearer and more terrible, leaving him 
dazed and trembling. An hour passed, 
but he was scarcely aware of the flight 
of time. 

Then the cell door opened. An old, 
shriveled man with white hair and a 
book under his arm entered. He re- 
garded Big Dan with the uncertain and 
far-away look characteristic of those 
whose sight is failing. As he sat down 
on the bench and began to read in a 
cracked, high-pitched 
oner peered dazedly into his solemnly 
benevolent face. 

“Stop it!” cried Big Dan before the 
“You fel- 

’'m not 


1 7* 
tine pris- 


voice, | 


reading had progressed far. 
lows are making a mistake 
Gorham. I’m Big Dan.” 

The old man looked at him sadly out 
Still wearing 
his stoic grin, the guard passed the cell 
again. On the other side of the 
the weazened man shook his head and 
gazed pitifully at Big Dan. 

“Brother,” said the man at his side, 
“the time is short, and you ought not 
to waste it in foolish protests. This 
evening you stand on the brink of eter- 


of his dim, sunken eyes. 


he o 
bars 


nity. I have come to help you prepare 
yourself for it. Listen while I read 
this——” 
enNT hed + . >* . . 
No!” exclaimed Big Dan. His voice 
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was shaky and hoarse, for the experi- 
ence he had undergone in the dark, 
narrow room had left him in an en- 
feebled condition. “I won't listen! 
You fellows are not going to put this 
over. I see through your scheme now, 
but it won’t work. You're not going 
to send me to the chair. Ill show 
you how——’” 

A maddening tumult rushed to his 
brain. Feeling as though his reason 
were tottering, he sprang from the cot 
and hurled himself against the iron 
bars, deaf to the old man’s protests. 
Time and again, with a roar in his brain 
and a frenzy in his mind, he flung him- 
self at the bars. [Excited shouts and 
sharp commands dinned in his ears, 
but he gave no heed. Finally, ex- 
hausted and almost blinded by. the per- 
spiration that streamed from his face, 
he reeled to the 

He was dimly aware, a few minutes 
later, that some one was stooping over 
him, forcing the rim of a glass between 
his lips. His strength and power of 
resistance gone, he sipped weakly. 

“THe’ll be all right 
which he recognized as that of the dark- 
bearded, hard-eyed man he had seen in 
the little dark Then he neither 
heard nor saw anything more. ‘Time 
and space dwindled away into nothing- 


ness. 


floor. 


now,” said a voice 


roon). 


VT 


Vile 
“Come, brother.” 

The voice was that of the weazened 
and near-sighted old man. <A gentle 
shaking caused Big Dan to open 
His head felt heavy, and he had 
that he had slept 
He rose to a sitting 


his 
eyes. 

a dim 
through the night. 
posture and looked about him dazedly. 


realization 


“The time has come,” announced the 

old man in kind, sad tones as he as- 
the prisoner to his feet. A 

ominous silence tf 

lighted cell house, but 

casionally a low whisper sounded, and 


sisted 


strange, yrooded over 


the dimly oc- 
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here and there forms stirred uneasily 
in the darkness. Big Dan lurched for- 
ward, trying to shake off the numbness 
that was fettering his mind. In the 
corridor outside his cell stood a solemn 
line of men, who looked like visitors, 
and some of them were iooking at him 
with awed and shuddering glances. 

The door swung open with a squeak- 
ing of hinges that grated sharply in 
the silence. Following the urge of the 
tottering old man, Big Dan stepped 
through and advanced to the head of 
the solemn line. A harrowing premoni- 
tion stirred deep in his consciousness, 
but his mind was too dazed to think 
clearly. 

Slowly and falteringly the little pro- 
cession began to move down the corri- 
dor. Here and there a light glowed 
with a blurred, ghostly sheen, reveal- 
ing an occasional white face pressing 
against iron bars to get a glimpse of 
the weird proceeding. At the farther 
end of the long lane a door swung open, 
l 


in the same instant a bedlam of 


anc 
wails, cries, and rattling of iron bars 
rose in the rear. 

The din acted as an electric shock 
senses, and in a 
he emerged from the half- 
stupor in which he had walked until 
now. The little old man was reading 
from a book in shrill, staccato accents, 





on the 


twinkling 


prisoner’s 


but the pandemonium in the rear almost 


drowned his voice. Big Dan knew the 
the clamorous and 
shouts. The prisoners were bidding 
him their last farewell. The realiza- 
tion of it came to him with an all-reveal- 
ing shock. 

The small procession had entered a 
low-ceilinged and brightly lighted room, 
and some of the men were seating them- 
selves in chairs placed in a row along 
one of the walls. Standing a few feet 
away the fat and 
warden, and Big Dan puzzled dully at 
the expression he saw in the bulbous 
features. Not far away stood the black- 


meaning of wails 


was sleek-faced 
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bearded, flinty-eyed man, and the prise 
oner thought he detected a look of 
sinister gratification in his face, 

The little old man was still reading 
from the book, but his voice shook and 
his frail body swayed weakly from side 
to side, as if he were laboring under 
intense excitement. Big Dan scarcely 
heard him. A fierce and tumultuous 
passion had been slowly taking posses. 
sion of him, and it was galvanized into 
sudden fury as a guard touched his arm 
and shoved him forward. A blinding 
haze before his eyes, Big Dan swung 
an arm and struck. So sudden was the 
attack that the guard, taken completely 
by surprise, went sprawling to the floor, 

Big Dan heard the old man’s voice 
raised in feeble protest, but he was con- 
scious of little save the curious expres- 
sion in Warden Stark’s oily face and 
the smirk on the black-bearded mtan’s 
lips. He struck wildly to right and 
left, exulting in the strength of despera- 
tion that had suddenly come to him. 
His fist, working with explosive swift- 
ness, felled one man after another, but 
others were constantly running up and 
attacking him from behind. The rage 
of battle was in his blood, but he knew 
he was outnumbered and that it was 
a losing fight. Presently his arms were 
pinned at his back, and he was half 
dragged and half shoved to a dark, 
curiously shaped implement standing 
against one of the walls. 

He was sitting down, and something 
cold and metallic pressed against the 
bald patches on his head and through 
the slits in his trouser legs. Arms of 
steel were pinioning his arms and legs, 
rendering futile and impotent the fren- 
zied writhings of his body. The little 
old man was reading agai.., mournfully 
requesting Big Dan to repeat the words 
after him. 

The room and the solemn-visaged 
men dissolved into dancing specks. He 
felt an overwhelming sense of defeat, 
and suddenly, out of the blur and con- 














~ fusion of things, the face of Nora 
Mason appeared within the range of 


his mental vision. Where was she? 
Why had she deserted him? Why-—— 
His eyes fluttered open, and he was 


vaguely change in the at- 
mosphere. tfe peered about the room, 
and his eyes 
face. It bore a 
and a hideous pallor was cre eping over 
it by degrees. He was reading from a 
yellow square of paper which had just 
been handed him. finally he spoke, 
and his voice sounded as if an over- 
whelming fear had him in its grip. 

“Governor—reprieve,” was all Big 
Dan could heat 

He was scarcely a 


aware Of a 


fastened on the warden’s 


conan test 
crusiled expressiot yn, 


ware that the fetter- 





ing steel bands were being removed, 
and that the chillin £ presst ure of the 
electrodes had ceased. His eyes flitted 


fro.a the warden to the bl: ack-bearded 
man. The latter's face 
ghastly pale, anc 
moving queerly. ‘Tt 
wilderedly, Big 
door had opened anc 


1 his t bi 


of men was pushing into the 
Then some one seized his arm and 





1 wr Init - ] ’ . A c 
dragged him from ihe chair. A few 
moments later he was being led from 
the room. 


After a long march he found himse!l 








ina large office, surrounded by a group 
of men who regarded him with quee 
expressions in their > knev 
it was Warden St for he 
had been called into that official’s pres- 


ence on the first 
ment. Directly 


lank, keen-faced man whom he recog- 





nized as the- district attorney who had 
prosecuted him. In the next instant ; 
gasp fell from his trembling lips. 
Behind the district attorney, huddle: 
ina chair, and H look in 
his face, sat | ! Fo; 
moment Big Den could s« cnr believe 


there could be no doubt 


The mur- 


his eyes, but 


that the man Gorham 


Was 
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derer’s face twitched horribly, and his 
bulging eyes burned with a frenzy of 
fear. Then Big Dan became aware that 


the district attorney was speaking. 

“Stark and the whole gang are pris- 
oners,” he was saying, addressing 
at his side. “I’ve suspected 
the crowd for some time, but I never 
thought they would attempt anything 
like this. It’s the most devilish thing 
I ever heard of.” 

Vaguely Big Dan grasped the import 
of the words; then some one spoke his 
name and a girlish form elbowed its 
way through the huddled throng. 

“Nora!” he exclaimed, opening his 
arms and clutching the sobbing, palpi- 
tant form to his breast. 

“L was afraid Jim and I would be 

murmured brokenly. 
what their scheme was, 
time we didn’t know 
what Several things we tried 
vere failures. Finally we decided that 
the only way to prove that you were 
Gorham him- 
would be 
been 
they waited till 
and I had been 


gate for weeks. 


some one 


too late,’ she 
‘We guessed 
but for a long 


to do. 


not Gorham was to find 


self, We 


supposed he 
neaked out as soon as you had 
his place, but 
day. Jim 
the main 
Finally, last night, we saw the 
walk out, and there was a strange man 
with him. He was like a 
clergyman, and we were almost sure he 
was disguised; but Jim and I were des- 


put in 
the last 
watching 


warden 





lressed 











perate enough to take a chance. Jim 

uick the warden down, then grabbed 
t other one, and sure enough, when 
his spectacles and false whiskers were 


rn off, it was Gorham.” 

Big Dan stared peechless amaze- 
ment as the girl poured the story into 
his ears. 


Then I ran to a telephone and called 


the district attorney,” she continued. 
“He laughed at me at first, but I begged 
him to come and see for himself, and 


finally he agreed. He recognized Gor 
t sae ] ” 
ham at once, and then—— 
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“Then I got in touch with the gov- “Don’t let my unjust convictiog 
ernor,” the district attorney put in, worry you,” mumbled Big Dan dazedly, 
“and he granted a reprieve to permit an crushin; 2 the girl a little closer to him. 
investigation to be conducted. Well, “You ought to be proud of her,” de 
Gorham broke down completely and clared the district attorney, glancing 
blabbered out the whole truth.” His admiringly at the girl. “She certainly 
face changed expression. “This whole showed up Stark and his gang to aq 
thing looks like a comedy of errors,” he finish. By the way,” and he peered 
declared, looking at Big Dan. I regret intently into the girl’s face, “who are 
I was instrumental in bringing about you? You haven’t told me your name 
an unjust conviction. The man who yet.” 
committed the murder with which you Nora turned reluctantly from Big 
were charged has signed a death-bed Dan’s embrace. At once there were 
confession in the Hillside Hospital tears and laughter in the big gray eyes, 
where he was taken after being struck “Oh,” she murmured, eh tossing 
and mortally injured by an automo- her head, “didn’t you know that I was 
bile.” Big Dan’s girl?” 


— =“ ghee CAUSES BLINDNESS 


OY ERWHEI » by the shame of being convicted and sent to a penal insti- 

tution, Emery e Soha a sixteen-year-old boy of Dunkirk, New York, 
developed a nervous, hysterical condition which caused him to become totally 
blind within ten days after his arrival at a reform school. Billstone violated some 
of the regulations of the postal authorities when he attempted to take mail orders 
in connection with his business of chicken farming. He was arrested, convicted, 
and sentenced to serve a year and a day at the National Training School for Boys. 
The shock of being branded as an offender against the laws was too much for the 
boy’s nervous system. He lost his sight. 

When apprised of the unexpected effect of the punishment Attorney-general 
Palmer and the parole board of the school decided to free Billstone in the hope 
that, by returning the boy to his parents’ home, a cure of his terrible affliction 
might be effected. A specialist who was called to see him stated that his sight 
could only be restored if he was removed from the institution. 


WOMEN AVIATORS FOR POLICE FORCE 
CCORDING to an announcement recently made by officers of the police 
reserves of New Y« ‘ weed young women between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five may join the Aviation Corps School, at No. 156 Greenwich Street, 
and take instruction to fit aden to become members of a corps of women aviators 
attached to the women’s police reserve. Applicants will be required to pass 
physical and mental examinations, and must buy their own uniforms and the 
necessary textbooks, As soon as twenty women have been enrolled instruction 
will be given them in a special section of the school, which already has one 
hundred and ten men students. 
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THe Murper of BENJAMIN NATHAN 


NE of the most sensational 
crimes of the day was the 
murder of Benjamin Nathan, 
at his home in New York 
City, during the close of July, 1870, by 
reason both of the mysterious circum- 


stances attending on it, and of the 
status of the man who was killed. 
Benjamin Nathan was a broker and 


a private banker in Wall Street, pos- 
sessed a great fortune, and had a rep- 
utation second to none among his fel- 
lows. A few days before Independence 
Day in 1870 he moved into his country 
house in Morristown, New Jersey, 
while his luxuriously furnished town 
house at No. 12 West Twenty- 
third Street he gave over to the decora- 
tors and upholsterers, to be made ready 
for the autumn. Once or twice a week 
it was the banker’s habit to visit his 
office to consult with his confidential 
clerk, and then, after a short trip home, 
to see how the workmen were progress- 
ing, to return to Morristown. 


On July t went) -ninth, making one of 
these periodical trips to the city, he 
was detained later, than usual, and 


planned to spend the night at his house 
in town. One of the motives that in- 
spired this determination was his de- 
sire to spend the following morning, 
which was the anniversary of his 
mother’s death, in the synagogue to 
which he belonged. His visit proved a 
surprise to the housekeeper, a Mrs. 


Kelly, whose son, William Kelly, did 
occasional jobs about the place. But 
his sons Frederick and Washington, 
the former of whom was his favorite, 
while the latter was somewhat wild, 
were in town and expecting him. 

Washington Nathan, unlike his 
brother, refused to settle down to 
steady work, and lived the life of 
man about town. He had already se- 
verely tried his father’s patience, but 
their relations were not yet at the 
breaking point. 

The heat of the past few days had 
given way to a cool wind, presaging a 
thunderstorm. Mr. Nathan resolved to 
retire early, and directed Mrs. Kelly to 
arrange a bed of mattresses upon the 
floor of the reception room, upon the 
second story. This room immediately 
adjoined a little hall room in which he 
kept his private papers. It was the 
banker’s intention to spend part of the 
evening in looking over these, and, in- 
cidentally, the housekeeping bills. He 
passed several hours in the little office, 
arranging his affairs, while outside a 
violent thunderstorm broke over the 
city, and peals of thunder deadened all 
other noises. 

A little safe stood in one corner of 
Mr. Nathan’s office. At length he rose, 
locked his papers away in this, placed 
the keys in his pocket, and prepared 
for rest. Soon after he had retired his 
son Frederick, who had been paying 
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some calls that evening, returned, 
paused at the door of the impromptu 
bedroom, and, finding his father not 
yet asleep, stopped to wish him good 
night. A little while afterward Wash- 
ington Nathan entered the house, and 

he afterward declared, looked into 
the reception room, but finding his 
father asleep, passed along to his own 
room on an upper without awak- 
ening him. 

Patrolman John Mangam, of the 
Twenty-ninth Precinct, was that night 
on duty in the di which the 
Nathan mansion was situated. It was 
one of the worst nights that he had 
known. The rain fell in sheets which 
flooded the lightning 
flashed thunder 
claps unintermittently. 
For a 


Mangam afterward 

declared, he saw a light flash in the 
house of ihe banker, but it disappeared 
again and all was dark. 
At six o’clock Mangam passed : 
“Twenty-third Street toward Ave- 
nue, on his way to meet the relief. As 
he turned upon the last round of his 
beat a voice from the Nathan mansion 
called to him in agonized tones: 

“Officer ! Hurry, for Heaven’: 
sake!” 

Mangam spun around upon his heel. 
On the steps of the Nathan home he 
saw Frederick and Washington, in 
their night-gear, gesticulating at him 
wildly and shouting. Mangam began 
to run, and dashed up the steps. 

“What's wrong?” he asked. 

“My father has been murdered!” ex- 
claimed Frederick, while W ashington, 
who appeared much less excited, 
— in: 

‘ather is lying murdered upstairs.” 
angam tossed down his waterproof 

to the street, and began 
rapping vig upon the sidewalk 
for assistance. Then, without waiting 
for the arrival of a brother officer, he 
rushed upstairs, first inquiring of the 


story 


trict 


roadway; the 
continuously, and the 
came almost 


moment, as 


vlong 


Sixth 


\f- 
overcoat, went 
orously 
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sons whether there was any one in the 
house whom they suspected. He was 
told where the murdered man was ly- 
ing, and, going into the reception 
room, he saw the dead man upon the 
threshold of the little hall bedroom, 
covered with blood. Mangam rushed 

Nathan’s side and placed his hand 
to his heart. 

“He’s still 
‘There’s 
tor’ 

3y «thi 


living!” he exclaimed. 
life here yet. Send for a doc- 


4a 
Patrolman 


lis time 
Rowland ‘haa arrived in 
the calls, a nd he was 
patched in search of medical assistance, 
\ doctor came from the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel in a few moments, but found that 
the pat istake in 
the first exci nent f his di -overy, 
Che banker h: ead for at least 
three hours; was al- 
ready quite are 
Mangam then told the 


Theodore 
respons e to 
imme diate ly dis- 


rolman had made a 


; body 


Nathan boys 
retted it, it was his 

charge of the 
nobody to leave, 
summoned from 
and arrived 
hour. He at once 
case and 
Jourdan 


that much as he reg 
duty to take 
household 
Captain 
the Twe 
within half an 
placed his detectives on the 
notified Superintendent John 
and Chief Detective Kelso. 
When the ge arrived they 
declared that they had never witnessed 
a bloodier murder, or one in which the 
victim had evidently made so deter- 
mined a struggle for life. On the dead 
man’s body were the marks of numer- 
ous blows, evidently inflicted with 
heavy, blunt instrt There were 
four wounds on the any one of 
which would have been sufficient to 
cause immediate death. Several of the 
fingers had been broken. desperate 
struggle evidently had occurred in the 
doorway between the two and 
upon walls were the imprints of 
two hands: one that of Nathan him- 


self, as was evident from the shape of 


and permit 
Burden was 
nty-ninth Precinct 


iment, 


—— 
neaa, 


rooms, 


the 











the fingers, the other that of a hand 
with long, tapering, well-kept fingers. 

Had the system of finger prints now 
so universally used been in use then, 
the murderer would undoubtedly have 
been discovered. For never have two 
finger prints yet been found that are 
alike. But in those days this fact was 
practically unknown. 


notive of the crime was 


That the m 
robbery could easily be determined. 
The murdered man’s keys had been 


1 1 


taken from his pocket, but whether be- 


; 
could not be 


¢ 4 


fore or after his death 
learned. The safe in the private office 
had been unlocked, a 

somewhat peculiar, for it 
cealed that a burglar, coming into the 
house by chance, could not have di 

covered it. From within had 
taken a wooden case containing a num- 
ber of rare coins; the housekeeping 
money, amounting to several hundred 


circumstance 


was so con 


seen 


dollars, was alse missing from a 
drawer, together with some family 
trinkets. From the murdered man’s 


clothes the robber had removed a watch 
and chain that were valued at six hun- 
dred dollars, and three gold studs had 
been removed from the shirt front 

after death, as the crimson finger prints 


upon the linen disclosed. Having com- 


mitted the deed, the murderer had 
coolly gone into the bath room and 
washed his hands. 

These circumstances made it clear 


that is to 
done by 


“inside” job 
evidently 
iliar with the interior of 


that it was an 
say it had 

some one fan 
the house. 

While 
aWaiting the arrival of Captain Burder 
Frederick Nathan, 
beside him at the street door, suddenly 
exclaimed : 

“Here’s something.” 

He stooped and picked 
bar, about tw enty inches in length, 
smeared with crimson, and having a 
few gray hairs adhering. That this was 

10D Ds 


been 


1 


Patrolman Mangam was 


who was standing 


up an iron 
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the instrument with which the mur- 
derer had accomplished his crime there 
could be no doubt. It was what is 
known among ship carpenters as a 
” a bar of one-inch wrought iron 
he ends turned up. 

‘ws of this tragedy shocked 


“dog, 
with 

The ne 
the entire city. The press denounced 
failure to 


ioe c . ] oe 
1e police tor theu 


hend the murderer immediately. 


appre- 
The 
ebrew community and the Stock Ex- 


change offered rewards aggregating no 


less than $45,000 for information lead- 


ing to the of the murderer. 





‘4 usual in cases, the police 
vere ham “d cranks who began 
ritil them letters, offering clews, 
with the sole object of leading the de- 
tectives Superintendent Jfour- 
1 1 ret ved | | 1s i r h nd d of 
these missives from all parts of the 
ountry Numerous criminals were ar- 


icion, among them be- 
burglar 
n from Sing Sing on the 
ion of 
valuable information in regard to the 
man who had been named 
evaded their 
was kept under guard 


ing Weorge ils, a Who was 
broucht dow 
supposition that he was in posse 
murderer. 2 
h id 


¢ P ; 
by the police, but 


AT ‘ 1 


in Ney York for more than three 
months, a watcher being detailed to 
keep tabs on him day and night. One 
of these watchers was Detective Pat- 
rick Dolan, and to him Ellis casually re- 


¢ L -* 
marked one day: 


“Isn't it too bad? Superintendent 





Pat Tourdan’s going to die, and I’ll be 
sent back to State’s Prison again.” 
How do you know that?” Dolan 
ral d 
lis clot 1€ dont fit 
Elli ind that was all 
out of him 
J urdan d d die ho cl\ 1itel d 
Three other persons were at one 
ime suspected of being in close touch 


with the murderer. One of these was 
[. Ireland, who confessed to the 
secure free 


John T 
crime in order to 


trans- 
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portation frem San Francisce. 
all these elews proved false. 
Besides the crank letters, anether 
thing seriously hampered the police, 
and that was the interest manifested in 
the case by the deceased man’s friends. 
It had been whispered, almost from the 
date of the tragedy, that Washington 
Nathan was the guilty person. There 
is little to substantiate this theory. 
Estranged though the iather and son 
had been—and this was shown by the 
terms of Nathan’s will, which practi- 
cally disinherited Washington—there 


is no reason to believe that the 


But 





was a parricide. le very vio 


I 
delivered makes such a sup- 





position improbable, for the murder 
evidently had been accomp! by a 
‘solute and determimed rman. But it 


is unfortunate in the imterests of Wash- 
ington that the crime was 


murdered man 


never cleared 


up. The friends of the 
uspi- 
has 


and in 


| 
were anxious that no breath of 

1 upon the son, 
placing obstacles in the way of a free 


° 1 6 »* 
cron snouid tai 


investigation by the authorities, they 
uni itentionally perpetuated the belief 
that Washington was the guiity 
farsi of the police was te 
inform themse 

habits, and character of all the inmates 
When Patrol- 


two 


party. 
The care 


Ives as to the movements, 


ef the Nathan mansion. 
man Mangam first 
brothers upon the steps he noticed that 


blood upon Prederiek’s sock: 


saw the 


there was 


This was easily ex- 


and skirt front. 


plained, 


however, by Frederick’s 
reent that wi hi 3 


2en he saw his fathe dea 


an access Of grieft he Bad Mum iim 
1 . ’ ‘ . ‘ 
1 ’ 
! iO ucn € 
4 ‘ i i fo) 
( nN F) 
r 
I I Ore ¢ tee 
1 1 1 { 
: aer Re wore nandk “cnie ) - 
j 1 1 TL 
n ( as ft i ine 
c i 1 
cone un? fb ri¢ a OC 
were such « tO 1m 


ates that leaked out 
4 | 


pel the authorities toe place him under 
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the surveillance of friends, whe pledged — 
themselves to produce him at a mo- 
ment’s notice. ut the inquest held 
by Coroner Roilims released Washing. 
ton, and for the time the suspicion that 
had been directed against him was re- 
moved. 

After the inquest the action of the 
police and their dilatory proceedings 
were strongly commented upon in the 
They appear to have failed al- 
upon a single clew, 
“inside job” 
the deteetion of the 
easy one. When 


investigation failed the detectives fell 


press. 
together to light 
That the murder 


should have made 


Was an 


crimmmal a practically 


b upon the theory that the murder 
had been committed by a novice in 
crime, fo fessional burglar, they 

rgued, would have broug uch a tool 
as the “dog” into the house. Besides, 
such a tool would have been useless 
for breaking open the mahogany 
dra er \ I iad been rifled 

\What is probably the true explana- 


ysterious ease: 


whe mm) SU spicion fell 


t10n Of titis fn 


ihe man upon 


most justi appears to have been Wil- 
liam Kelly, the son of Nathan’s house- 
Keepe ie probabikties are that he 
admaitted some confeder: into - the 





house with a view the safe, 

ueceeded in obtaining 
the key and but in doing 
so aroused Mr. Nathan, who engaged 
in the sti i t about his 
red young 


to robbin 
amd that they 


in Openrme, it, 





uggle which broug 
1 
k 


eath. He must 


. lave reco?i 
Kelly, and this eircumstanece made it 
essential der te imsure the safety 


mouth 
ould be closed forever. This would 


1,1 . 
DIOWS 


ne 
> 


is iy in 
i € nd bine eit ’ ot 

é did not « e until all 
of the V1 in I was a Wat l shown 
that Kell had been the associate of 
thieves, and he was never able to ex- 


° - re 
pPiaik Ww ai Satistactor manner fis 


whereabouts on that night. 
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The suspicion attaching to Washing- 
ton Nathan—in all probability unjustly 
—may be explained by his vicious life 
and character, and by the fact that he 
was estranged from his father and had 


been disinherited. Friends 
ily, fearful of increasing this feeling, 
acted unwisely in endeavoring to thwart 
the detectives instead of aiding them 
to clear the young man’s character. 
One of the stories told with a view 
to demonstrating Washi 
complicity was t 


ston Nathan’s 
o the effect that a mys- 
bundle of bloodstained 
> smuggled of the 


terious 
ments were 
upon the 

Yet it is significant that 

than forty-five thousand dollars at 
disposal! to be paid for the detectic 
the murderer, the detective 
able to inveigle 
received the family laundry 


mornin?’ 


were un 
the washerwoman who 
: into ac- 
knowledging this highly significant fact. 
Little stress need, therefore, be placed 
upon it. But one unwise action which 
tended to confirm the suspicion of the 
people of New York 

of the carpet in the 
cleaner’s immediately 
Benjamin Nathan’ ly had been laid 
out, so bloodstain on it 
might be rem¢ At the same time 
ered. 


was the removal 
reception room to a 


aiter 


ved. 
the walls wi 
Why did 
permit these occurrences? The 
story of the Benjamin. Nathan murder 
remains shrouded in mystery. ‘The 
supineness of the poli e, the laxne 
those charged with the guarding of the 
house, the failure to present plausible 
evidence against 
the fact that 
at work with the purpose of thwa 
investigation. From 
Nathan murder 
dan went into a de line and never re- 
gained his former joviality of spirits. 
It was openly said that his death, soon 
afterward, was brought about by the 
burden of a dreadful which 


Supe intendent Jourdan 


entire 


ss of 


any one, all point to 


ome secret influence was 
rting 
the day after the 


Superintendent Jour 


secret, 
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passed with him, and that all chance 
of discovering the murderer would 
have to be abandoned. 

Thus the Nathan murder remains at 
once one of the greatest and the most 
inexplicable mysteries of the last gen- 
eration. For a long while afterward it 
was hinted that at some future date a 


clew would come to light, the secret 
from 
there 


who have not yet 


would be unexpectedly disclosed 


some unexpected quarter; and 


are men living to-day 
More 
than once, it has been reported, the po- 
mur- 
But as the years roll on this be- 

increasingly and 
be set down as one of those 
that never be 


abandoned this expectation. 


lice about to revive” the 
der. 
comes 


were 


improbable, 
it may now 
grewsome secrets will 
revealed. 

Washington Nathan was not shocked 
into reformation by his father’s fate. 
His associations became worse instead 
of better; he as gamblers, 
and was on one occasion shot at in the 
Coleman House | woman who had 
threatened his life in a fit of jealousy. 
In connection with this incident a cuti- 
Ous story may be told. 

Washington Nathan 
more than one of the bullets, and his 
injuries were such that it was believed 


€ iated W itl 


va 


struck by 


Was 


an operation would become iniperative. 
Had this operation been performed re- 
course would have been had to a well- 
known surgeon of New York City, who 
would, pertorce, have beer compelled 
to make use of an anesthetic. The ac- 
tion of ether is known to be of an in- 
variable nature. First it induces sleep; 
sort of inebriety, in which the 
throws his 


then a 
patient 


1 
limbs about, 


becomes restless, 
and talks incoherently; 
finally it induces the coma in which all 
sensibility is blunted. 

It was the intention of this surgeon, 
at the certain persons 
who were interested in the case, te pro- 
long the stage of imebriety over a 
rather greater duratien of time than is 


suggestion of 
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commonly permitted. It is well known He framed a series of leading ques. 
that when in this condition a patient is tions, by means of which he would be 


rapable of retaimmg a secret The able to ascertain beyond all doubt 
ician who expected to be called in whether he had actually slain his father 
| 1 ither to clear the na or was innocent of the me, 


! t " F : t 


inately—the 
formed, and 
opportunity 


nuch de- 
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E had a mighty pleasant time last night—a doubly pleasant time. We met 
Sax Rohmer, and it was our first meeting, it being his initial visit to 
this country, but we are glad to say he promised that it would not be 
his last. 

Well, the meeting of the author of “The Yellow Claw,” the “Fu Manchw” 
Stories, and ““Dope’—which ran as a serial in DetecTIvE Story MAGAZINE last 
summer, and is thought by many to be his greatest story—was only part 
double pleasure; the other part was that Rohmer brought with him the MS. of a 
novel, which he finished shortly before sailing for New York, and—we secured 
the novel! I 1 


ot our 


Hiow’s that for a piece of news? Then keep a sharp lookout for 
Rohmer’s most receat story. It will begin serially in this magazine in a short time 

Frankly, when we were ushered into Rohmer’s room, on the 
New York’s most famous hotel, where we had arranged to have a little ¢ 
him alone, before we joined a party of friends for dinner, we fully 
something most unusual to happen, at least to find the air heavy tl 
of incense, and a few villainous Orientals dimly visioned through the haze. 

But there was nothing of the kind, nothing unusual about the room, which 
was in some disorder, owing to the fact that its tenant was packing, preparatory 
to taking his departure for England. His visit was only a flying one. If there 
was nothing unusual about the room, there certainly was, however, about the 
slight, compactly built, dark-complexioned man who came swiftly across the 
heavy carpet and took our hand with a firm, wince-giving grip. Here wd 
something unusual, sure enough. An indefinable something, which impressed 
one with the infinite reserve, power, and the awesome, compe uspense which 
is always found in every page, every line that Sax Rohmer writes. 

We haven't the space to record here all that we talked about, and just how 
well Sax Rohmer impressed us, how interesting he was; but we did discuss a 
story to be written by Rohmer with part, if not all of it, set in America. This 
idea seemed to strike him most favorably, and he promised to do us a story in 
this way. 

One of the things that is always of great interest to us, who buy and edit 
stories—and we are sure must also be of interest to you, who read them—is the 
different methods pursued by authors in going about their work. Rohmer told 
us that some stories he dictated, but that i 
treatment for a novel when used in serial form, made the story get on too fast 
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this method, while very satisf: ry 





tor a book—-made the reader finish it at a situng, “The Yellow Claw” was a 
dictated story. “Dope,” on the other hand—and there were one hundred thousand 


words in “Dope”—was all written by hand, with a fountain pen, and then given to 
a typist. In “Dope,” Rohmer tried to make a novel that would be read, not at a 
mad gallop, but a few chapters at a time, one that you would be able to lay down 
with a “well, that’s a mighty good yarn, and it’s going to supply me with 
bully good reading for some nights to come.’ 

We will be interested to hear whether you think that this latest story, the 
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one that we have just bought, was dictated, or whether Sax Rohmer wrote every ' 
werd of it by hand. Don’t forget to let us hear from you about this. 


We are very, very sorry that labor difficulties—thanks be given, they area 
thing ef the past now—have held back the publication of our magazine. How. 
ever, we are getting back into our stride and hope, in the very near future, to 
be able to greet you with our usual clocklike regularity, every Tuesday. We 
fear you will not get the Christmas issue, which follows this one, before that 
day of days which comes but once a year, but here’s hoping. There are corking 
stories in it, some with Christmas settings, which are so interesting that you 
would be glad to read them on the Fourth of July. 


F7)_ 
q Wie 


— 
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If you are an employer afid desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out inte the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been eommitted in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
speelmens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inelose a stamped ads 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her 
expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases wil! be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations, 
@f eourse, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons cencerned be 
reveabed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters a; ". We therefore sug= 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped addressed enveclo t he will 
give them ar H of i i 

i ience, and 
the person lity wot) eally r] ( { P , of ess in 


] F cel 
etective wo He don é lend to try ordinary work with 


an ager i id ‘ rimin: g ‘There are n } ositions more o1 in the 


: : a hia > , 1_-ctorage 
nature oO pyards, irge Wai es, 1 coid-storage 


plants, and around docks .ook into this, ur capacity “handle” men 
sheuld be a strong asset in such a line. 
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Kr.—‘“Explain” your character, eh? My dear “Ki,” it would take about an 
issue of this magazine to do that, for you are ja very baffling and contradictory 
person, You are idealistic and fond of what the good Book calls “the fleshpots.” 
You are possessed of wonderful artistic instincts, and your manners are crude, 
You have self-confidence amounting to impudence, mixed with abnormal timidity. 
Explain? No, no, Ki, I can’t. But I do advise you to work hard, and to satisfy 
your ambitions. In this way you won’t have time to think about your own 





peculiarities 

C. H.—Wheyw! I have the sensation, C. H., of having suddenly run into a 
head wind. Vitality and high spirits, humor and versatility,. and passionate 
impatience with commonplaces just stare out of every stroke of your pen. 








Have you any talent? Of course; you have lots of ’em. That’s the whole 
trouble. You need to do some strong eliminating. It’s your personality that is 


your real asset. However you do it, you ought to use it as a force, for you area 
natural leader—socially, politically—in the arts, in philanthropy—’most anywhere 





vhere you decide to blow hard enough. Here’s luck to you! 

S. O. S.—My dear young man, what is “an installer’? An installer of what? 
I give it up. Anyway, you’re only eighteen, and probably your real work is still 
to be chosen, for I suppose I am safe in saying that an installer cannot mean that 
you are a traveling salesman—and it is the latter which I would suggest for you. 


However, you need to become accurate, and fluent in your conversation, before 
you try it. 
7 aracter”’ of 


li 
I 


S. M. T.—T’ll tell you your character, 5. M. T., but not 


the cl 
your handwritin hat’s point one, in this delineation—your lack of concentra- 


= i 
tion, which, like S. O. S., leads you into inaccuracy. You possess, however, a 
great deal of accuracy in the use of figures; not an uncommon contradiction, 
SO that it is to accountin¢g and similar oc cupations that you should direct yourself, 
You are warm-hearted, but not particularly emotional. 

Mrs, Epiru Arunvet.—Dear lady, aren’t you asking a good deal? You 
lese two specimens as “fully” as I did the handwriting of 


1 
| 


want me to discuss tl 
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criminals, in a long article? Where would the rest of my correspondents he, 
meanwhile. “A” is the writing of a woman who has no right, so far as special 
qualifications are concerned, to be in business at all. No, not because she is a 
woman. Most certainly not. Lots of men like her. Ought never to be forced 
out from a quiet, sheltered life. Judgment bad. No sense of humor, No 
breadth of vision. Perfectly fine, nice person otkerwise. “B” is the writing 
of a sineere, conscientious, good-hearted, well-intentioned person, with same 
defects, to a large extent, as “A.” Lack of humor, narrow outlook on life. Nice 
personality and pleasant disposition. A fine wife for an aggressive man, who 
would be hard for a more aggressive woman than this to get along with. 


Mrs. T. Watrr.—Your handwriting, with its delicate pressure and its odd 
letter formations, shows me that you are a person of unusual sensitiveness; | 
believe you to be extraordinarily open to impressions, to scents, and to the vibra- 
tions of emotions, And your personality cannot but reflect this, since your 
sigtfature, different from the majority, expresses exactly what your writing does, 
You ought to have an unusual life. The specimen numbered one shows a person 
ent, of a sense of humor, and of just a bit of selfishness. Number 


1 , sank 
shrewd judgt 


. es one of those loving, dependent, tender, and almost selfless people 
who make us ashamed of our everyday selves. Mentally, of course, there is little 


real development. 


June Roosa.—People who use your neat, compact, and yet gracious letter 
formations are sincere, orderly, modest, good-tempered, not aggressive, and have 
only a fair amount of will power. The small “r’ which you use shows a love of 
dress, and a keen liking for pleasant and easeful surroundings. Your small “k’ 
is espeeially pleasant, showing the utmost purity and delicacy of feeling. People 
like you are adaptable rather than specially talented. Do what life brings you, 
and you will be just about filling your place. So few people can do that well. 


$$] ES 


XPERT LEGAL ADVICE 
E al be 3 
. a = wT ~ rid 
Conducted by LUCILLE PUGH 

In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department piease be careful to give full de- 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your add: 


p 
accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your coms 


ersonal address, city, 


munication wil be anaswered in this column. 
ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


—After your electricity is installed with all fixtures you 
must have the board of underwriters pass it. Unless you de this the elcetrieity 


re TF ~% 
kw. A, COMPANY.- 
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will not be turned on. And if, as you intimate, you succeed in having it turned 
on without this preeaution, you would be placed in a very bad position should 
your place get on fire. The faet that you could not exhibit your warrant from 
the underwriters would interfere with your collecting insuranee. 


S. D.—You must tell me what State you are living in, if I am to answer 
your question intelligently. So many people forget that every State has different 
laws about many things. In some States a debt is considered seriously, indeed, 
and imprisonment is likely to follow any attempt to evade one. An honest 
man, though, who can make a frank and authenticated statement of his transac- 
tions, does not need to fear the law, even in States where the attitude toward 
debt is most severe. 


Mr. G.—Diverce cannot be granted in your State on the ground of incom- 
patibility, alone. You must show evidence of drunkenness, cruelty, persecution, 
unfaithfulness, and so on. 


Miss W.—Suits for breach of promise in New York State have frequently 


ked by the plaintiff was large. To present 


> i 


been successful, 
1 


such a suit it is necessary that the defendant shall have stated, either in writing 


even when the sum as 


or before witnesses, his intention of making you his wife, or his conduct must have 
been such as to lead you and your friends to be morall 

evidence is that of the written word, such 

an engagement ring, and references to your future liv 


M. W.—In evicting a tenant the law provides that the undesirability of the 
tenant shall be taken into account. On this head evidenee must be conelusive and 


not a matter of neighborhood gossip. 
SSSA 


The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


e 
The Cartoonist 
1en have written me that, 
nist ° To do thi 
l ning, for 
clevernes 
cartoonist 
Just stoj l em t 
touch upon evel pl { rf lif The maz nake them 
acquainted with all those pha: but he must have original, i 
humorous ideas about them, which he can symbolize in a drawing. 
Granted, then, that you who wish to be a cartoonist, have ideas, your next step 
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is to learn the business. Many of you will not like the word business used ig 
that way, but it is the way that cartoonists themselves talk about it. 

If you have no income the best way is to go to the night classes of some 

art school for a couple of years. The tuition will cost you about five dollars q 

month, This will teach you the construction of the human and animal body, 

modes of using different “mediums,” such as pen and ink, charcoal, and so on, 

and methods of “handling” them, as the expression goes. Meanwhile you wil] 

reading the daily papers assiduously, learning the names and chief character. 

f Politicians, making yourself, with persistent digging and attention, 

ar with famous persons all over the world, studying photographs and s9 

nd so on. It is a good plan for an aspiring cartoonist to keep notebooks, in 

ich are recorded the personal peculiarities ‘of well-known men, : a brief 

résumé of their histories. Then, when you want to go to work in earnest, you 
will have something to turn to. F ’ 


Your first year or two of work as a cartoonist can bring you little money or 


fame. You will be lucky if some “small-town” weekly paper allows you to try 
out your callow art upon it. After that it is purely a question of your own 
ability. 

Many a cartoonist gets a salary of ten thousand dollars a year. One of 
*them is reputed to receive one hundred thousand dollars a year in royalties, 
And many and many, alas! receive nothing at all 

Do not make the mistake of thinking that a cartoonist does not need to 
know the proportions of figures, houses, and landscape because he often, for 
humorous reasons, draws them out of proportion. ‘Te exaggerate, we must 
know the truth. To draw a lopsided old tramp, the cartoonist must be able 
to draw the real figure first. 

In no other branch of ve is it so — for the student to be alive to 
his times. The illustrator, the landscape painter, the mural decorator, the por- 
trait painter, need know fete of the in ails of their day, if they catch the spirit 
of their art, but the cartoonist ought to know the salient facts of J. P. Morgan's 
career; who knocked out Jess Willard, and why; what the president of Columbia 
Balesesier looks like, and which congressman is famous for smokit g enormous 
cigars, et cetera. 

The rewards of good cartooning may seem high, but it must 
that it is sometimes a long climb to them. In the meantime 
support himself by commercial art work, lettering, painting 
In fact, it is by just such a humble road that many of our n 
cartoonists came. 

<  . 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


HIS week’s problem is to find a hidden message, but it’s of the kind 


that requires no technical knowledge of ciphers to make it give up its 

secret. For a time it baffled the ingenuity of eve ich a master of 
cryptic lore as Inspector Steele, but when finally he did solve it, he laughingly 
told his confreres that the solution was crying out to him from under his nose 
all the while, and that it shouldn’t have taken him more than five minutes at 
most to master the problem. 
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Inspector Steele and a brother sleuth surprised a pair of jewel thieves in 
the act of looting a large retail store. One of the thieves, Mike O’Leary, they 
caught; but the other, Ju ‘Happy’—Muldoon, succeeded in making his get- 
away. Muldoon carried with him thirty thousand dollars’ worth of unmounted 


diamonds. 
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This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE ang 
WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered free 

of charge to our readers. Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with persons 
of whom they kave lost track. 

While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“plind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable, 

if it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, aiso, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 
notice out. 

Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would 
like to be helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele: 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


SKINNBR, WILLIAM BELL.—He is sixty-four "THE HINDU GRNTLIMAN, who sent me a 
years old, and was last heard of at Woodland, note of appreciation after I had mesmer 

California, in August, 1919. He is five feet five ized his friend, is requested to communicate 

inches tall, with light-blue eyes and light hair, with me again. I am willing to consider his 

and has lest part of one finger. Wis mother is offer for my services. CHESTER FLINT, 665 

nimety-two years old, and has not heard from Chetwood Street, Oakland, Califernia, 

him for tem years, but was told that he theught 


she was dead.- If some one will help her to find M«: LOUGHLIN, WILLIAM.—When last heard 


him she will be most grateful, as she is always ef he was with his father in Williams, 
hoping and praying that she may see him again. Colusa County, California. His sister Agnes, 
Please write to ANxious Motuer, care ef this who was in Mount St. Jose ph’s, will be glad 
magazine, to hear from him, and will be grateful for any 
information concerning him. AGNES MCLOUGH- 
GWBENEY, PATRICK WILLIAM.—Five years’ Lin, 2299 Sacramento Street, San Francisce, 
age he left Lyttelten, New Zealand, on the California, 
ship Blakely with a load of timber, bound for 
Puget Sound. Later he wrote home saying he MILLIS, GOM.—We is five feet four inches tall 
was at San Pedre, Califernia, but no trace of and weighs about one hundred and thirty 
him has been found there, and no word has been pounds, and has dark hair. Ue was last seen 
received from him since, Any information wiil in Columbia, Washington, about three years ago. 
be thankfully received by his mother, who is in Any one knowing his. present address will 
great gricf over his disappearance. | Mrs. CaTH- greatly eblige by communicating with his cousin 
ERINE Sweavpgy, care of this magazine. Grorce Tiuis, P, O. 241, Dallas, Oregon. 


SNELL.—The person who advertised for a boy OTTER, ELLIS, who left his home at North 
adopted by a family of this name is re- Ridgeville, Ohio, about twenty-five years 
quested to send us her address. We have _ im- ago. He was heard from about eighteen years 
portant news for her, and letters sent to Dor- ago in the State of Texas, where he was known 
chester have been returned to us by the postal py the name of Brawn. He is the son of Albert 
authorities. and Willen Potter. His mother who is now Mrs. 
WILLIAM Y, CLARK, 740 Magnolia Avenue, Long 
Coats, TOM it is very important that I Seach, California, will be thankful for any news 
* get into communication with you. A Jotter of him. 
ddi ‘essed to 126 Ll. Street, Perry, Oklahoma, 
will always be forwarded to me. Write me at ONG, LOYD, who was last heard of in New 
1i1 South Willow Avenue, Tampa Florida, up Richmond, Virginia, in 1918 He is five 
to the first of the year.—M. F. Coats. feet nine inches tall, and has brown hair and 
eyes. His weight is about one hundred and 
_PENCER, CLM, who was in Clarksdale, Mis- twenty-five pounds. Any one knowing where 
sissippi over a year age, and who has not he is at the present time will do a gre at fayor 
been heard from since. His niece is very anx- by communicating with W. L. McCALLisTER, 22 
ious to hear from him. If any one who knows Pine Street, Covington, Virginia. 
his address gees this, will they please write to 
r WorDIk CLARK, Box 38, Palmetto, Louisi- KBIMMING iER, W. . engineer. When last 
heard from he was in Los Angeles, Call- 
fornia. His widowed sister would like to heat 
_ DHMAN, LOT&SE.—She was in Germany in from him, or from either of his brothers, B. 
1881, and returne ad to Beston in 1888. Any W. and M. A. If any one can teil her theit 
one who can give information of her will greatly present address she will be most grateful for 
oblige by sending it to MaspeL Nevins, Box 15, the kindness, Mrs. Dora E. CooK, 3308 High 
37 Astor Street, Bosten, Massachusetts. Street, Little Rock, Arkansas, 


& 


& 
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HEN®Y. THOMAS.—He is’ about forty-six DE WOLFE, M. A.—Your brother and pal 

years old, and is a well built man. He wants to hear from you. Address C. L. K., 

enlisted in the R. I. C., at New Yerk, in 1917, care of this magazine, 

came to Toronto, Canada, and left again on 

September 3, 1918, to get his diseharge in HE following persons are requested to send 

New York His friend at Teronto has heard their addresses to the missing department. 

nothing of him since. Any news of him vill be Ve have information for them, and letters sent 

gratefully received by . STONE, 42 Serauren addresses giyen have been returned 

Avenue, Toronto, Canada. S. ESTELLA OLSEN. CHARLES L. TAYLOR 
r NK H. HORBACH. GEORGE C, COLLINS. 


Missing Department 
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prouek fir 
I ROWN, FRED-I 
1915. When las 


ie has 


ter 
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G UNDY.—Infermation wanted 
wife 
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taking wit h 
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GBEENMAN, JACK, thirty-five years ef age, V ALTER B.—Please write to yeur sister, 
five feet one inch tall, weighs about one Laura B., ef Camden, L, B., care of this 
hundred and thirty pounds, and has dark eyes magazine, 
and hair. By occupation he is a barber, His 
sister Mabel knew of him last in Brea, Cali- ‘HARLES.—If yeu see this, please lect me 
fornia im 1914, and would be gl id to get any * know where yeu are. ‘Phe grief is mere 
news of him. Mrs, WILL Sanpr 245 Sou tham I can bear. I am with mother.—A, 
Piewer Btrecet, Los Angeles, California. 

he F : NFORMATION WANTED of ROBERT BRAND, 
BRISTOL, STANLEY, formerly of earncy, who was a good friend of mine when I was 
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SULLIVAN, JOHN, who left his home on Jan- ECKER.—Information wanted of thé 

uary 11, 1918. The last known of him was seendants of KATHERINE HECKER, 

that he had taken a Boston train from Danforth, came to the United States from Germany 

He had brown hair and gray eyes, and sixty or sixty-five y s ago. She i 

about one hundred and seventy pounds, Calvary C j 

rather a fat face. Some flags at- deat 

his arms, and a chain and cross i 
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REBECCA, the youngest daug 
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Unusual Opportunity in a new field for High 
Position—Big Income—World Wide Travel— 
Brilliant Success! Spare time only needed to 
learn. You can succeed! There is marvelous 
opportunity for you to become a Finzer Print Expert. The 
Government is constantly calling for men of this profession. 
Washington has endorsed this unfailing method of identi- 
fication by using it throughout the Secret Service, and in 
the Army and Navy. Big corporations are putting in this 

system and need trained Finger f 

Print Experts to take charge of he Demand Is 

the work. Police Departments of Is This the P 

every city, institutions and indi- Growing! 

viduals universally use this sys- Same Man? ‘ od 

tem for identification and rec- The two photographs illustrate D.grent 08 reset Pony pth oa 

. Finger Print Experts are ; 4 uatrace is profession is just getting 
ords. Finge p the importance of the work of under way. You will be on the 


employed at high salaries. the trained Finger Print Ex- i - 
poy pert. It isthe only unchange- first lap. The demand for Finger 


" able. Dositive means of identi: | Print Experts is greater every 
The Pa Is Big trained in the work to be able year. Constantly new positions 
y te reaper FR sor print. are offered—new opportunities 

ose — asters of the profession earn — ibiliti 
Opportunities Are Unlimited! | big pay. new possibilities open up. 


. 

rp dlteead steape ented price he asks Special Free Offer 
So great is the demand that an expert can earn = peta on _— with Bn i ee. 
a big income from the very beginning. Thereis ¢.v; giving tree a wondertul course in Secret 
Be — s A ae ice Intelligence. You can quickly master 

no limit to the opportunities in this profession : < ; he ; 
a0 limit to what you can earn! this profession also. You will find it interesting, 
P profitable, thrilling. Start now and become 
established! Within a short time you'll be an 
expert in your profession—highly successful— 
You Can Succeed envied by others. Don’t wait a day! You'll get 
. ; - ; both courses—a course in Finger Print study and 
Success is practically assured. It is a calling for withit a free course in Secret Service Intelligence. 

the type of man who wants to jump to the top of 


the ladder, associate with the Send Free Coupon 


leaders in the business, political 

and professional worlds—travel Mail the free coupon. Get com- 
about and “broaden”—gain a po- ‘2 plete information about the Finger 
sition of authority and prestige. Print Course and Secret Service 
You can do these things. With Intelligence. This complete in- 


agrammar school education and » 2 | formation will be sent to you free 
common sense, together with ap- o rse and without obligation. Send the 


plication to a little study, YOU ccupon now: 
I —_— ee ee ee ee ee ee eee oe 


can become a Finger Print ex- : 
pert. It is simple and easily e Free Information Coupon 


learned. Part of your spare time i 
SEE samsieod’ to seteeoe tor Brings You Illustrated Book on 


such a position. You don’t need Finger Prints Free 


to give up your present job while learning. University of Applied Science, 
Desk 1889, 1772 Wilson Ave., Chicago 


Gentlemen: S i i : vi 
UNIVERSITY OF obligation, complete hee, information telling Thow Tos 
ecome a tr: od Fi > : s tails 
APPLIED SCIENCE your Secret Service offer ard free book on Finger Printe: 
Dept. 1839 
1772 WILSON AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 


























**I’d Give Anything 
If I Could Play’? 


Composition 


JOHN 
KOEHLER 
Piano 


and 


Organ 


N—Learn Music At Hon 


MYRON 
MIGKFORD. 


Mandolin, 

Janjo, 

Guitar and 
Cello 


Cornet 


If you love musie you can make 
music. It’s true! In a few months 
- you can be reading and playing music 
as easily as you are reading this. 

Without leaving your home you 
can learn to play or sing by note— 
become a musician — by 


you left off. This is not 
music’’—no ‘‘numbers”’ to ke 
and there is no limit to what 
can play. We teach music in 
way with the hard parts made 
—give training that opens the 
-of the whole musical 





paaes to use your spare 
alf hours. Thousands of 
people have done it and 
are now enjoying their own 
music, delighting their 
friends or earning money 
as teachers, bandsmen and 
orchestra members. They 
didn’t know the first thing 
about it when they started. 
But there’s nothing hard 
to understand about music 
when you learn it this way. 


You Have The Gift 





Choose 
Your 
Instrument 


PI oye 


to you withinafewme 

Of the 250,000 
women and children 
have studied with 
hundreds of them are 
ing money for them 
through their mugi 
training. The dem 
big for teachers of i 
mental music and si 
band and orche 
musicians, vaude 
acts, etc. 


Free Lessons 








Have you ever thrilled 
to the swing of a military march or 
cadence of a dance- piece? Have 
you ever felt the beauty of asweet 
old-time tune? Have you ever 
longed to just sit down at the piano 
and play — anything — everything ? 
If you fecl the spell of music you 
have the ‘‘gift’’— the spark that 
can become a flaming talent. 

Your music will make you the 
person in demand — the popular 
member of your crowd. Start learn- 
ing now and surprise your friends 
with the new ability to play the 
instrument you like best. 


Students Make Money 


You don’t need to know one note 
from another to begin with. Or if 
you have already studied music you 
can take up this method just where 


We want to have 
pupil in each locality at once to help 
the story of our wonderful, easy syst 
teaching music. So for a limited ti 
offer music lessons free choose your 
instrument—the only charge being for 
age and sheet music. Get the pro 
that the method is successful — 8 
the letters from students and gradu- 
ates, Find out about our special 
offer of free lessons. Mail the Jf 
coupon today for full informa- 

tion and free booklet “Music 7 
Lessons in Your Own , F 
Home.”’ NO obligation. School 


U.S.School , 


ofMusic /” i 
9712 Brun- 94 =” Your pg 
wick Bidg., 4 pei rticularé 
NewYork’ 4  fer- 
Ps Name 
¥ Ad2ress 


9712 Bi 
Bldg., New 
Please send 


4 
4 





